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PART II. 


THE BATTLE OF MECHANICSVILLE, 


Tue real importance of the Pa- 
munkey expedition, in giving Gen- 
eral Lee a perfect insight into the 
positions of the army of M‘Clellan, 
now manifested itself in the most 
brilliant light. As the Federal 
Commander-in-Chief had fortified 
himself most strongly on his right 
wing, which rested on the small vil- 
lage of Mechanicsville, five miles 
north-east of Richmond, General 
Jackson had been ordered with his 
army from the valley of the Shen- 
andoah, numbering between 25,000 
and 30,000 men, to fall upon the 
enemy’s right flank, and, turning 
it, to give Lee the opportunity for 
a general attack. General Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson, known alike to 
friends and foes as ‘ Stonewall,” 
from the steadiness and rock-like 
firmness of front which his com- 
mand always presented to the ene- 
my, had come up by rapid marches, 
without the enemy’s knowledge, to 
execute this order. General Stuart’s 
cavalry command and one division 
of infantry were sent to strengthen 
him, and this was the beginning of 
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the sanguinary and to us success- 
ful seven days’ fighting before Rich- 
mond. 

Daring the night of the 26th we 
arrived at the camps of Jackson’s 
famous soldiers, which had betn 
pitched near Ashland, a station on 
the Richmond and Fredericksburg 
Railroad, and were greeted by them 
with loud cheers. After a short 
period of repose we were again in 
the saddle. General Stuart had re- 
ceived directions from General Jack- 
son to cover his left flank, and so 
we marched with great cautio 
sending out numerous patrols an 
reconnoitring detachments. Our 
march was directed towards Me- 
chanicsville, where the enemy’s 
right wing rested, as I have said, 
on strong fortifications. With the 
exception of encounters with small 
patrols, we saw little of the enemy 
until five o’clo¢k in the afternoon 
when Jackson’s vanguard attack 
them, and was soon engaged in a 
sharp skirmish. At the same time 
the distant thunder of cannon was 
sounding over from Mechanicsville, 
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where Longstreet had attacked the 
enemy in their strong position. 
Jackson at once brought up his 
troops with his usual celerity of 
movement, and toward six o’clock 
the battle was at its height. 

Our cavalry was in reserve, and 
as we had reason to fear an attack 
on the left flank, General Stuart 
despatched me with a small body 
of men on a reconnoitring expedi- 
tion, which was so far successful that, 
after about half an hour’s ride, we 
came upon a strong detachment of 
the enemy’s cavalry, who instantly 
set to work to chase us. We return- 
ed at a hard gallop, the enemy be- 
hind us in hot pursuit. General 
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Stuart, perceiving this, placed two 
pieces of horse-artillery in the road, 
which, as soon-as we had passed 
them, greeted the enemy with grape- 
shot. This created extreme confa- 
sion among our pursuers; they left 
their dead and wounded behind 
them, and took to immediate flight, 
followed by one of our regiments. 

Meanwhile the battle was going 
in our favour: the enemy were 
driven from one position to an- 
other, and by ten o’clock at night 
were retreating. 

We encamped for the remainder 
of the night upon the battle-field, 
and rose with the earliest beams of 
the sun. 


THE BATTLE OF COAL HARBOUR OR GAINES’ MILL. 


27th June, 1862.—In the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Coal Har- 
bour, a small collection of houses 
some fifteen miles distant from 
Richmond and ten or twelve miles 
east of Mechanicsville, the enemy, 
to the number of 60,000 men, had 


taken a new position, strengthened 
by natural as well as artificial forti- 


fications. Jackson had with him in 
all, including his reinforcements, 
about 40,000 men, every one of 
whom followed with enthusiasm 
and entire confidence their beloved, 
admired leader. Our cavalry force 
occupied its old position on the left 
flank of our army, and during the 
forenoon of the 27th had several 
encounters with the enemy’s horse, 
all which, as was usual at that time, 
terminated in our favour. 

One of these encounters, an affair 
of a few minutes, was with a new- 
ly-organised regiment of Federal 
Lancers. They stood 300 yards from 
us in line of battle, and presented, 
with their glittering lances, from the 
point.of each of which fluttered a 
red-and-white pennon, and their 
fresh, well-fitting blue uniforms 
turned up with yellow, a fine mar- 
tia) appearance. One of our regi- 
ments was immediately ordered to 
attack them; but before our Vir- 


ginia horsemen got within fifty 
yards of their line, this magnificent 
regiment, which had doubtless ex- 
cited the liveliest admiration in the 
Northern cities on its way to the 
seat of war, turned tail and fled in 
disorder, strewing the whole line of 
their retreat with their picturesque 
but inconvenient arms. The entire 
skirmish, if such it may be called, 
was over in less time than is re- 
quired to record it, and was a highly 
ludicrous exhibition of Les Lanciers, 
danced to somewhat animated mn- 
sic. I do not believe that out of 
the whole body of 700 men more 
than twenty retained their lances; 
and their sudden and total discom- 
fiture furnished a striking proof of 
the fact that this weapon, formid- 
able enough in the hand of one ac- 
customed to wield it, is a downright 
absurdity and encumbrance to the 
inexperienced. 

About two o’clock in the after- 
noon the battle became general 
along the lines, and at three o’clock 
raged in its full fury. The fire of 
musketry rolled continuously, and 
more than 150 howitzers and Napo- 
leon and Parrot guns opened all 
around us, and united in one in- 
fernal incessant roar—one deafen- 
ing, ringing reverberation. 
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The ground being not favourable 
for cavalry operations, we occupied 
a place on oo left wing of the line 
rs battle, but were nearly all day 
under fire of the enemy’s cannon. 
General Stuart, accompanied by his 
staff and personal escort, . pressed 
forward with his two batteries of 
horse-artillery, which, under the 
command of my gallant friend John 
Pelham, scon did most admirable 
execution. The enemy at once con- 
centrated the fire of five batteries 
on this point, and every kind of 
missile hurtled heavily through the 
smoky air, spreading death and 
destruction on all sides. I had 
many a hot ride during the after- 
noon through this tempest of shot 
and shell, and it appears now almost 
incomprehensible that I escaped un- 
injured. 

It was about five o’clock when 
General Stuart returned With us to 
his cavalry, which had been, and 
were still, suffering severely from 
the fire of a battery that had been 
boldly pressed forward to a favour- 
able position, and kept thundering 
down on our much-exposed horse- 
men with rapid and terrible dis- 
charges. Just as we were galloping 
along the line, the enemy opened 
upon us with grape and canister, 
and our men began to waver a 
little, the ranks getting into some 
confusion. At this moment Gene- 
ral Stuart, who had to ride a few 
hundred yards further to meet 
Colonel FitzLee, turned round 
to me, saying, “Captain, I wish 
you to remain here with my staff 
and escort until I come back, to 
give a good example to the men.” 
So we had to stand for many min- 
utes in this diabolical fire of canis- 
ter, which came rattling along the 
hard, dry ground, or howled over 
us right and left—a pretty severe 
trial. It requires but little courage 
to attack the enemy, or even to 
ride about composedly under fire, 
in comparison with what is de- 
manded to sit quietly in face of 
several batteries, from which, with 
every momentary puff of smoke 
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from the mouths of the guns, one 
may reasonably expect the messen- 
ger of death. A shell which ex- 
ploded directly over our heads tore 
nearly to pieces the captain of the 
squadron nearest to me, with whom 
I had just been talking, and killed 
or wounded several of the men. 
But our example had a telling 
effect ; the ranks closed up and re- 
mained in good order until the 
command was given, and the long 
line of horsemen, soon in rapid 
trot, disappeared behind a range of 
friendly hills. 

General Stuart and staff now 
galloped forward again to our ar- 
tillery, which in the mean time had 
lost many men and horses, but was 
still answering with the greatest 
energy the galling fire of the nume- 
rous batteries‘of the enemy. Just 
at this time a little incident oc- 
curred, which, in the very carnival 
of death, provoked our hearty 
laughter. One of our staff-officers, 
Captain ,» whom we had often 
joked about the nimble and suc- 
cessful manner in which he dodged 
the shells of the enemy, and who 
had this day again made the po- 
litest obeisance to their missiles, 
annoyed at our raillery, had de- 
clared that he would never again 
bow at their approach, and was 
sitting with the utmost gravity 
bolt-upright in the saddle, when a 
12-pounder solid shot screamed 
through the air, only a few feet 
over his head. Down went the 
head, not merely to the saddle, but, 
with the body to which it was still 
securely attached, to the earth, 
amidst the convuisive shouts of 
his comrades and the cannoneers. 
Another incident which we wit- 
nessed about the same time, pro- 
duced no less merriment amid the 
fury of the batile. A wounded 
man was borne along by two of his 
comrades, his limbs hanging down 





,motionless, and his head dangling 


about as if life was nearly extinct, 
The fire of the enemy was stil] 
murderous, and one of the carriers, 
struck by a musket-ball, fell to th’ 
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ground, dropped his charge, who, 
‘seeing himself in gredt danger, 
suddenly revived, and, jumping up, 
took to his heels with the most 
surprising agility. The explosive 
laughter which followed him in his 
rapid flight all along our lines ab- 
solutely drowned for a few mo- 
ments the tumult and hurly-burly 
of the engagement. 

About six o’clock in the evening 
I was sent by General Stuart to 
order to the front two squadrons of 
our Georgia regiment to attack one 
of the Federal batteries which, 
without proper support, had been 
making a very bold advance. The 
enemy had brought up to the dis- 
tant heights twenty pieces of rifled 
ordnance, which, by undue eleva- 
tion, firing too high for the effect 
they desired, were playing upon an 
open space of ground over which I 
had to ride. The fire was so ter- 
rific that I found one of our reserve 
batteries, not actively engaged at 
the moment, entirely deserted by 
its gunners, who had sought pro- 
tection with the horses in a deep 


ravine, and who cried out to me to 
dismount and join them, because 
otherwise certain death must be 


my fate. I pushed on, and reached 
the point of my destination in safe- 
ty; but galloping back I felt a 
stunning blow across the spine, and 
at the same moment my horse 
rolled over with me. I was confi- 
dent the animal had been struck 
by a cannon-ball; but, to my great 
surprise, I was not able to discover 
any wound, As J was myself un- 
hart, I remounted my brave ani- 
mal, and continued my way. A 
solid shot had passed close to my 
horse’s back, and the current of air 
set in motion by its passage had 
knocked over both horse and rider. 
Afterwards during the war, I wit- 
nessed many similar cases of pros- 
tration of men and animals by 
“ windage.” 

At seven o’clock in the evening 
the battle had taken a most favour- 
able turn for our arms. At this 
time the enemy, who had offered 
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throughout the day the most ob- 
stinate resistance, intrenched in 
very strong positions, and attack- 
ing us in the centre *with 25,000 
regular troops, the élite of M‘Olel- 
lan’s army, began slowly to give 
way before the impetuous valour of 
our men, who drove these veterans 
from one intrenchment to another, 
until, at 8 p.m, they were in 
full retreat, and the victory wag 
ours. 

Thousands of prisoners, among 
whom were two generals, several 
colonels, and many inferior officers, 
a large number of field-pieces, and 
many flags, fell into our hands, 
General Stuart, with his cavalry, 
was immediately sent in pursuit of 
the enemy’s flying columns, which 
we chased for nearly five miles, until 
the darkness of the night stopped 
our further progress. Returning, 
we were compelled to ride with great 
caution, for the field was strewn 
with wounded men, many of whom 
had crept to the edge of the high- 
road to get within reach of the am- 
bulances, There is no sadder sight 
than that of the battle-field after the 
conflict is over. Happily, night at 
this moment veiled from us its full 
horrors; but there was an over- 
whelming sense of utter hopeless- 
ness in riding among so many poor 
fellows, whom one would have so 
much liked to assist, even with the 
“cup of cold water,”—brave fel- 
lows, groaning in their agony, and 
calling upon every passer-by for 
help—with an entire consciousness 
on our part of the fearful aggregate 
of the misery, and, alas! of the little 
we could do for its alleviation. 

We encamped upon the field of 
battle. About midnight I felt my- 
self touched on the shoulder; and 
when grasping the hilt of my sword, 
I abruptly demanded who was there, 
a mild voice answered me, “ General 
Jackson.” The great Confederate 
leader was in search of General 
Stuart. Stuart, who slept on my 
right, was immediately aroused, and 
Jackson, accepting my invitation so 
to do, sat down on my blankets by 
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his side. I left them alone, those 
grand warriors, in their midnight 
council, and wandered about, medi- 
tating on the stirring events of the 
day. I was deeply impressed by the 
blackness of the night and the pro- 
found stillness of the slumbering 
camp. Here and there a camp-fire 
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shed a red glow around, and the 
stillness- was only too mournfully 
interrupted by the groans of wound- 
ed and dying men, who, not many 
hots before, had been full of health 
and hope. I was myself saved only 
by God’s almighty hand from being 
among them. 


RIDE OVER THE BATTLE-FIELD—SUCCESS AT THE WHITE HOUSE—REFLECTIONS 
ON THE BATTLES BEFORE RICHMOND. 


At the early dawn of morning, on 
the 28th of June, all was in motion 
again, as General Stuart had receiv- 
ed orders to proceed at once with 
his cavalry to the White House on 
the Pamunkey river, where immense 
supplies for M‘Clellan’s army had 
been collected. I was exceedingly 
disappointed, when, ordering my 
horse to be saddled, my mulatto ser- 
vant reported that my brave chest- 
nut was unable to rise, in conse- 
quence of the injuries sustained by 
the heavy contusion of the previous 
day—injuries from which it never 
recovered. I had no choice, there- 
fore, but to remain behind until I 
could procure another animal. But I 
was not idle. Acting in concert with 
Captain Fitzhugh, of General Stu- 
art's staff, and assisted by a dozen 
couriers, I employed myself in col- 
lecting and placing under guard the 
prisoners that were still coming in 
by fifties and hundreds from every 
part of the extensive battle-field. 
Among these prisoners was a major 
of artillery, who had served with 
General Stuart in the old regular 
army of the United States, and who 
had been acquainted with Captain 
Fitzhugh before the war. He wasa 
most intelligent and agreeable man, 
but seemed greatly annoyed by his 
capture. After some hesitation, 
however, he accepted the rude 
hospitality of our little camp, and 
shared our meagre breakfast, con- 
sisting of soup and hard bread. He 
talked very sensibly of the war and 
of the recent battle, and expressed 
his great admiration for Lee, Jack- 
son, and Stuart. 


About ten a.m. I was able to turn 
the prisoners over to, one of Jack- 
son’s officers, and then mounting a 
horse which was kindly offered me 
by one of our couriers, I set out for 
a ride over the field of the fight. 
It was, indeed, a sad and cruel spec- 
tacle. Death had raged fearfully 
in many places, especially where 
our troops had been compelled to 
storm the strong intrenchments of 
the enemy. On some of these peril- 
ous slopes the dead bodies might be 
seen piled three or four on each 
other. I was struck here by the 
piteous contrast presented by the 
bodies of two of our dead which 
were lying side by side. I can never 
forget the sight; I can see them now 
—the one a man more than fifty, 
who had been shot through the 
head, and whose silvery white hair 
was dabbled in his blood} the other, 
next him, a lad of sixteen, whose 
frank face was lighted up by cluster- 
ing fair hair, and whose small hands 
were crossed over his heart, where 
the enemy’s bullet had struck him. | 

Among Jackson’s men on the 
previous day I had looked with 
astonishment at a soldier from Mis- 
sissippi— a perfect giant, whose 
appearance had attracted the more 
attention from a vest of bear-skin 
that he wore. Here among the 
dead I found him again, with a 
small hole in the breast, which had 
been sufficient to make an end at 
once of all his strength and vigour. 

Many stories had been recited in 
camp about a tremendous bayonet- 
fight, hand to hand, during the bat- 
tle, between our Texans and the 
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New York Zouaves, and it was said 
that two of these determined anta- 
gonists had pierced each other 
through and through with their 
formidable and fatal weapons, and 
that their dead bodies had been 
found standing erect in the very 
attitude in which each had received 
his death-wound. Ouriosity car- 
ried me to the spot. An obstinate 
struggle had indeed taken place 
there between the troops named, 
which had ended in the utter en- 
nihilation of the much-vaunted 
Zouaves, whose bodies, dressed in 
flashy red uniforms, were scattered 
about all over the ground like the 
scarlet poppies in a corn-field; but 
the never-erring bullet of the fam- 
ous Texan marksmen had brought 
them down, not the bayonet. I 
carefully examined many of the 
corpses, and found only three or 
four with bayonet- wounds, and 
these had been received evidently 
after the bullets. These accounts 
of bayonet-fights are current after 
every general engagement, and are 
frequently embodied in subsequent 
“histories,” so called; but as far as 
my experience goes, recalling al! the 
battles in which I have borne a 
part, bayonet-fights rarely if ever 
occur, and exist only in the ima- 
gination. 

About mid-day I returned to our 
encampment, where I found, to my 
great delight, a fresh horse that 
Captain Fitzhugh had procured for 
me, and a company of our cavalry 
which was just starting to ‘join our 
‘ comrades at the White House. As 
the officer in command pretended 
to know the way very well, I made 
up my mind at once to join them; 
and after a march of more than six 
hours, discovered, to my intense 
disgust, that the captain had missed 
his road completely. As night was 
now approaching, and squads of 
the enemy’s cavalry were reported 
in every direction, nothing was left 
to us but to return to our starting- 
point, which we reached again 
about midnight. Our return not a 
ittle surprised and annoyed Cap- 


tain Fitzhugh, who, in the mean 
time, had received intelligence from 
General Stuart, and orders for me 
to join him on the following morn- 
ing. 

During our march back to camp, 
passing one of our picket-posts, we 
found our men there in great ex- 
citement, and were informed by 
them that the enemy had poisoned 
all the wells and springs in the 
neighbourhood, in consequence of 
which several of their number were 
in a dying condition. Three or 
four, indeed, were very badly off; 
but although I do not love the 
Yankees, I am quite sure they were 
entirely innocent of this. The suf- 
ferers had been made ill by the too 
abundant use of bad apple-brandy, 
which will kill anybody. 

The first streak of day of the 29th 
found us once more in the saddle, 
marching gaily along through the 
dense green forests of oak and 
hickory. We had a long ride be- 
fore us, and as we had information 
from Stuart that active work was 
to be done, we hastened forward as 
rapidly as possible. The distant 
thunder of cannon soon announced 
to us that the fight had opened; 
but eagerly as we pushed our 
horses, it was nearly twelve o'clock 
when we reached a plateau about 
two miles from the White House, 
only to learn that the battle was 
over. At the foot of this plateau 
extended, about two miles in 
breadth, and in length as far as 
the eye could reach, the green fer- 
tile valley of the Pamunkey, whose 
yellow waters flowed directly past 
the “plantation,” or estate, of the 
White House, the property of our 
Colonel, William H. F. Lee. This 
wide verdant flat was covered with 
thousands of tents and storehouses, 
and formed the main depot of the 
Federal army, numbering, before 
the late battles, at least 150,000 
men. The enemy’s cavalry, forced 
to fly by the celebrity of Stuart's 
attack, had, in their rapid retreat, 
set fire to all the principal build- 
ings; and from more than a hundred 
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different points vast volumes of 
smoke were rising in the air, while 
the stately mansion of Colonel Lee 
was wreathed in flames, All over 
the field our horsemen were busy 
as ants, here rescuing from destruc- 
tion quantities of valuable provi- 
sions, there enjoying luxuries of 
which they had long been deprived, 
that were scattered in the greatest 
profusion on every hand. I found 
General Stuart on the very brink 
of the Pamunkey, where he had 
established his headquarters in a 
delightfully cool spot, beneath the 
boughs of a gigantic plantain, re- 
galing himself with iced lemonade, 
which he shared with me, and which 
fell upon my tongue like nectar. 
Ice, lemons, crushed sugar, and 
many other dainties and delicacies, 
which we knew only by recollec- 
tion, were heaped around us in 
large piles, for the benefit of any 
one who would reach out his hand 
to take them. The General was in 
excellent spirits, and received me 
most cordially, losing no time in re- 
counting to me the splendid results 
of his expedition. He had broken 
the enemy’s cavalry by his first 
attack, taken many prisoners, cap- 
tured untold wealth of spoil, and, 
what amused and delighted him 
most of all, disabled and driven off 
a Federal gunboat by the fire of 
his dismounted sharpshooters and 
two pieces of horse-artillery. After 
a few minutes’ rest, my curiosity 
led me through the burning en- 
campment. Never in my life had I 
seen such enormous quantities of 
commissary stores—never had I 
supposed that an army of invasion 
would voluntarily encumber itself 
with such an incalculable amount 
of useless luxuries. Hundreds of 
boxes of oranges and lemons were 
piled up together, many of which, 
broken, sent the golden fruit roll- 
ing all over the ground. Great 
pyramids of barrels of white and 
brown sugar, and of salt fish, and 
eggs packed in salt, were blazing 
on all sides. One of the burning 
barrels of eggs we knocked open, 
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and found its contents roasted @ 
merveille, which gave us, with other 
edibles within easy reach, such a 
repast as we had not enjoyed for 
many months. Not far from us, as 
we thus feasted, were little moun- 
tains of hams of bacon, and boxes 
of arms, uniforms, and equipments 
for more than 10,000 men. An 
equal number of the latter we dis- 
covered in the river, as well as two 
transports, laden with whisky and 
other liquors, which had been sunk 
by the enemy on our approach, 
but which we raised and secured 
with little difficulty. A large num- © 
ber of railway carriages and new 
locomotive engines, and a pontoon 
train, also fell into our hands. In 
strolling through the more distant 
camps, I had the good fortune to 
secure a fine horse which had 
been left behind by his Federal 
owner in the hurry of his departure; 
but I lost my prize very soon after- 
wards. 

In one of the houses near by I 
discovered the body of a handsome 
young man, an oflicer, who had been 
killed in one of the late battles. 
The body had been so skilfully em- 
balmed that one could almost be- 
lieve the poor fellow only slept. I 
set a guard over the corpse to pro- 
tect it from casual injury, and it 
was soon afterwards delivered to 
the relatives of the deceased. The 
report was circulated in camp, and 
obtained some credence, that it was 
one of the French princes of the 
Orleans family who were then 
serving on the staff of General 
M‘Olellan, and had taken part in 
the recent engagements; but this 
story was never believed by Gen- 
eral Stuart or myself. 

Late at night I returned exceed- 
ingly weary to camp, to find such 
rest as the myriads of musquitoes 
would allow me. 

The following day the work of 
saving, and destroying what could 
not be saved, out of the spoils at 
the White House was continued, 
and then we moved off to join the 
army of General Lee, at that mo- 
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ment pursuing the enemy on his 
retreat to Harrison’s Landing, on 
James river. We left behind one 
regiment as a guard over the pro- 
erty, estimated at millions of dol- 
ars in value, which we had col- 
lected to be transported to Rich- 
mond and the military depots of 
our army. While the operations I 
have just detailed had been going 
on under Stuart at the White 
House, General Lee had been very 
active—engaging the enemy and 
driving him further back every 
day. That we might regain the 
main body as speedily as possible, 
we marched for the remainder of 
the day without stopping in the 
hot sun, and encamped at nightfall 
upon the exact spot on the Chicka- 
hominy where, a few weeks before, 
we had made so narrow an escape. 
At daybreak next morning we re- 
ceived orders to move as rapidly as 
we might eight miles higher up the 
river, to ford it in the neighbour- 
hood of Bottom’s Bridge, and, fall- 
ing upon the flank of the Federal 
army, to intercept its hasty retreat; 
but upon reaching this point we 
received counter orders, as the 
Federal army had already passed, 
and we rode back in full gallop to 
Forge Bridge, our starting-point. 
Here we found that the enemy, an- 
ticipating our movement, had posted 
artillery and sharpshooters in ad- 
vantageous position on the river- 
bank, and we were accordingly re- 
ceived with a very determined re- 
sistance. Soon, however, Pelham 
came up with his horse-artillery, 
and, by a well-directed fire, opened 
a passage for us. The enemy re- 
treated in precipitation, leaving 
their dead and wounded all along 
the course of their flight, and we 
were able to make but a very few 
prisoners, The sun was now pour- 
ing down with intense fervour, and 
as our horses were wellnigh ex- 
hausted with our rapid marching 
and counter-marching, we were 
compelled to take a few hours’ 
rest on the roadside. We lay 
down in a corner of the fence be- 
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neath the shade of some cherry. 
trees hanging full of their delicious 
fruit, the bunches unfortunately 
just a little too high to serve our 
parched mouths with grateful re- 
freshment. Stuart and I were 
standing on the highest rail of the 
fence, trying with difficulty to 
pluck some of the cherries, when 
he laughingly said to me, “ Qap. 
tain, you charge the Yankees g0 
well, why do you not attack this 
cherry-tree and bring it down?” 
Without hesitation I jumped from 
my elevated position, grasping the 
higher part of the trunk, and break- 
ing down the tree, amid the lond 
cheers and laughter of the staff 
and the soldiers around, who fin- 
ished the spoil, now so easily to 
be gathered, in an incredibly short 
time. 

In the midst of our mirth over 
the fallen cherry-tree, we were in- 
terrupted by the heavy boom of 
artillery brought to us from the 
heights of Malvern Hill, where a 
sanguinary battle had just begun, 
and we were again ordered into the 
saddle. From the weary condition 
of our horses, however, our march 
in the direction of the cannonade 
was but a slow one; and it was not 
until late in the evening that we 
arrived upon the field of action, 
where the fate of the day had al- 
ready been decided, the enemy havy- 
ing retreated under cover of his 
gunboats on James river. For 
the first time at Malvern Hill, in 
the progress of the American war, 
was it satisfactorily shown how im- 
portant in a battle is the concentra- 
tion of a large number of pieces of 
artillery upon one point; and the 
army of General M‘Olellan was only 
saved from utter destruction by 
sixty guns, which, being very fa- 
vourably posted in his centre, 
poured dismay and death into our 
attacking columns. The effect was 
more disastrous than had been be- 
fore produced by artillery. In this 
battle our losses were very heavy, 
and I may say that the victory was 
ours only from the ignorance of 
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our position on the part of the 
enemy, who retreated exactly at 
the moment when he had gained 
the most important success, 

As this battle was the last of the 
famous seven days’ fighting before 
Richmond, I may be allowed to 
submit a very few remarks in review 
of the memorable struggle and its 
brilliant results, The fight began 
on the 26th June at Mechanicsville, 
and ended on the 2d July after 
Malvern Hill M‘Clellan, whose 
lines extended across the Chicka- 
hominy in a semicircle around 
Richmond, from the James river to 
the strong position of Mechanics- 
ville, had in the first two days of 
the contest been completely whip- 
ped by Jackson on the right, and 
that portion of his army north of 
the Chickahominy had been driven 
tothe south side, where the subse- 
quent engagements of Fraser’s Farm 
on the 29th, Willis’s Church on the 
80th, and, last of all, Malvern Hill, 
drove him in rapid retreat to his 
unassailable place of refuge at West- 
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over, on the James river. At this 
point a large flotilla of gunboats 
protected him from any further at- 
tack on our part, and numerous 
transports supplied him with abun- 
dant provisions, ammunition, and 
reinforcements. M‘OClellan’s retreat 
was indeed masterly, and too much 
credit cannot be paid him for the 
skill with which he managed to 
hold his own, and check the advance 
of our victorious troops at Malvern 
Hill. His final success, however, 
in saving his army, was due to the 
inexcusable tardiness and disobedi- 
ence of orders displayed by some 
of our Confederate generals. The 
fault was certainly not in General 
Lee’s dispositions. 

Our whole loss in killed and 
wounded was about 9000 men — 
that of the enemy amounted to 
16,500, besides several thousand 
prisoners. The amount of artillery 
and ammunition, and more espe- 
cially of small arms, equipments, 
and commissary stores, that fell in- 
to our hands, was enormous. 


RIDE TO RICHMOND — EXPEDITION ON THE JAMES RIVER— A PRISONER OF THE 
NINTH VIRGINIA CAVALRY—FISHING AND SHOOTING—-SUNDAY IN CAMP. 


During the night which followed 
the battle of Malvern Hill, we en- 
camped in the orchard of a small 
farmhouse near the field, but our 
repose was made exceedingly un- 
comfortable by heavy showers of 
rain following one another in rapid 
succession until the dawn. Profit- 
ing by the darkness of the night 
and the disturbance created by the 
storm, a spy, who had been captur- 
ed by some of our men, and who 
had been condemned to be hanged 
the next morning, contrived to make 
his escape. I was rather glad of it. 
He was an old man of more than 
sixty, and I had seen him riding 
along with us all the day on a mis- 
erable mule, his hands tied behind 
him, with such a teas expression 
upon his ashy features, that I re- 

ded the poor sinner as sufficient- 
Y punished by the agony he had 


already undergone. The morning 
opened heavily with rain, and 
I rose shivering from the damp 
ground to attend on General Stuart, 
from whom I received orders to 
ride at once into Richmond for the 
purpose of executing some import- 
ant duties there. As my old grey 
was very nearly broken down by 
hard riding, and I might hope to 
exchange him in Richmond, my 
captured horse having been lost in 
the rapidity of our recent move- 
ments —and as, in all probability, 
fighting was not to be renewed—I 
started gladly upon this expedition. 
My ride took me over the battle- 
field and along a portion of the line 
of the enemy’s former retreat. [ 
looked with astonishment at the ef- 
fect of the heavy artillery fire of the 
enemy upon some portions of the 
forest. Hundreds of the largest trees 
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were riven and shattered, and lay 
in fragments around, as if all, the 
thunderbolts of heaven had been 
hurled against them; and in many 
places the fallen trunks and branches 
barricaded the road so that it was 
difficult to get along at all. For 
miles the ground was thickly strewn 
with muskets, knapsacks, blankets, 
and other equipments that had been 
thrown away in their flight by the 
soldiers of the retreating Federal 
army. It was nearly night when I 
reached Richmond. Wet, cold, and 
weary, I rode immediately to the 
hotel and sought my bed—a luxury 
which no one can thoroughly ap- 
preciate until he has long been de- 
prived of it, and compelled as I had 
been for several nights to sleep in 
his clothes on the hard ground. 

The Spotswood Hotel at this 
time was crowded with guests, 
among whom, a neighbour of my 
own, was no less distinguished a 
person than a Federal General, 
M‘Call, who had been taken -prison- 
er in one of the recent battles. As 
. might naturally have been expected, 
the joy of the people of Richmond 
was very great at the deliverance of 
their city from the hands of the 
enemy; but they took their good 
fortune with a very becoming com- 
posure, and spoke and acted just as 
if, in their judgment, with such an 
army as that of General Lee, under 
such commanders, between them 
and the invading force, the struggle 
for the Confederate capital could 
have had no other Yesult. No 
powder was wasted in salutes over 
the victory, no bonfires blazed, no 
windows were illuminated, and the 
general appearance of Richmond 
was in all respects unchanged from 
what it had been a month before. 

My business in Richmond was 
speedily transacted, and the follow- 
ing day, having procured an excel- 
lent horse, I set out with fresh 
courage and spirits to rejoin my 
General. Our army in the mean 
time had been pushed forward to- 
wards the James river, being close 
upon the enemy’s formidable posi- 
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tions at Westover; and as I rode 
along, I heard from time to time 
the heavy ordnance of the gun 
which threw their tremendous pro- 
jectiles wherever the grey uniforms 
came in sight. Generals R. E. Le 
Longstreet, and Stuart had estab 
lished their headquarters together 
in the extensive farmyard of a Mp 
Phillips, which spot t reachil late 
in the evening, after a long and 
dusty ride. Here for a few da 
we enjoyed rest and compara’ 
quiet. Our generals were often 
in council of war, undecided whe 
ther or not to attack the enemy, 
On the morning of the 6th, Gen 
eral Stuart removed his headquar. 
ters about two miles lower down 
the river to the plantation of a 
Mr. C., old friends of ours, where 
we were received, especially by the 
ladies, with great kindness and en 
thusiasm. : 

About dusk of the 6th the Gen. 
eral started with two of our regi- 
ments, the 4th and the 9th, and 
six pieces of our horse-artillery, to 
lay an ambush for the Federal gun. 
boats, which every night came 
steaming up the river with fresh 
troops and supplies for their army. 
Having been detained by some duty 
at headquarters, I left about an 
hour later than the column, quite 
alone, and had on my ride a little 
adventure which gave rise to a great 
deal of merriment at my expense, 
I had been informed by one of our 
patrols that detachments of the 
enemy’s cavalry had been seen if 
the neighbourhood, and I had there 
fore moved on with no little vigi- 
ance and circumspection. It was 4 
beautiful night, the air was full of 
the fragrance of the wild-flowers 
and forest-blossoms, and myriads 
of fire-flies glittered in the surround- 
ing darkness. Suddenly, through 
the profound stillness of the night, 


there struck upon my quick ear the 


sound of hoofs upon my right hand, 
and out of a gmall dark beta 
on the side of the road _ there 
emerged a horseman, who wore, 8 
well as I could distinguish, the 
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Federal uniform. “Halt!” said IL. 
The stranger halted. “ What is 
your regiment ?”’ ‘ Eighth Illinois” 
(hostile cavalry). The answer had 
po sooner been given than, putting 
spurs to my horse, I rushed upon 
my antagonist, who, seing my re- 
volver levelled with uncomfortably 
accurate aim at his breast, surren- 
dered himself without the least 
hesitation as my prisoner, As I 
was conducting my capture to the 
spot where the 9th Virginia Cavalry 
was stationed, I perceived that he 
was riding an admirable horse, 
which I regarded with infinite satis- 
faction as already my property. He 
entertained me on the way with 
many stories about the Yankee 
army, how long he had -served in 
it, &c. &c. When we had reached 
our regiment, however, he came out 
suddenly in the new character of a 
member of the corps, a private in 
the ranks, who had replaced his 
own tattered Confederate uniform 
with the uniform and cap of a cap- 
tured Federal soldier, and who had 


taken me, from my foreign accent, 


for a Federal officer. As he made 
this recital, not without a certain 
latent satire at my prowess in mak- 
ing a prisoner of a private of the 
9th Virginia Cavalry, I confess that, 
recalling his extreme terror at the 
moment of his surrender, I lost all 
patience with him, and again level- 
ling my pistol at him, I gave him to 
understand that I would make short 
work of him at any future repeti- 
tion of his jests. But I did not 
‘get my fine horse; for upon turn- 
ing over my prisoner, whom [I still 
supposed to be a Yankee, to Colonel 
Fitzhugh Lee, he recognised in him 
at once a man of his own command, 
who had most imprudently assumed 
one of the captured Federal uni- 
forms. This substitution of dress 
was unfortunately very often done 
by our men, and many a poor fel- 
low has been killed by his own 
friends because he could not resist 
the temptation of discarding his 
dirty rags for a new blue coat and 
trousers. In addition to the loss 
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of my captured horse, I was very 
much teased for my mistake, and 
General Stuart often laughingly 
asked me, “How. many prisoners 
of the 9th Virginia have you taken 
lately ?” 

Pursuing my ride, after having 
disposed of the Confederate _pri- 
soner, I found General Stuart at a 
point upon the river-bank where 
Captain Stephen D. Lee, who later 
distinguished himself as a general 
at Vicksburg and in the Western 
campaigns, had placed the six 
pieces of artillery in a very ’favour- 
able position. We had not long to 
wait before opening fire. The ex- 
pected Yankee transports, five in 
number, soon came in sight, and 
passed us slowly not more than one 
hundred yards distant from our 
battery. Our pieces thundered all 
together, and kept up an incessant 
discharge. The effect on the trans- 
ports, which were densely crowded 
with Federal troops, cannot be de- 
seribed. We could distinctly hear 
our balls and shells crashing through 
the sides of the vessels, the cries of 
the wounded on board, and the 
confused random commands of the 
officers. One of the smallef trans- 
ports sank in a few minutes, the 
others escaped more or less injured. 
In a very short time, hearing the 
approach of a whole flotilla of gun- 
boats, under very heavy pressure 
of steam, for the protection of the 
transports, we quickly limbered up, 
and were already a mile nearer to 
our encampment, when, to our 
amusement, the enemy, with his pon- 
derous 100-pounder guns, concen- 
trated an appalling fire upon the 
point we had just left. 

During the next few days no- 
thing disturbed the quiet of our 
camp, and on the 8th I had the 
pleasure of receiving from the Post- 
quartermaster at Richmond a noble 

lack horse to replace the chestnut 

isabled in the battle of Coal Har- 
bour —an animal which, by its 
speed and magnificent jumping, 
saved my life several times during 
my later campaigns. 
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It would be impossible to ive 
an idea of the impoverishment and 
utter destitution of the country, 
which the presence of two immense 
armies had deprived of everything, 
and which the recent battles had 
devastated with fire. The sad and 
sickening evidences of the shock of 
arms were only too plainly per- 
ceived on every side. Upon the 
numberless festering carcasses of 
horses and mules the sun poured 
down with a tropical blaze, while 
the air was also poisoned with the 
stench from human bodies that had 
been hastily buried but a few inches 
below the surface. For many miles 
around nothing could be procured 
to support life. I well recollect that 
Captain Stuart of our staff and my- 
self were digging for a whole day in 
the garden of a little farm-house for 
a few miserable onions and diseased 
potatoes to appease our hunger. 
Such is the condition of a region of 
country, no matter how fertile and 
productive it may have been in for- 
mer days, over which war has ex- 
pended its fury. 

On the evening of the 9th we 
were suddenly brought to horse 
again By a fierce demonstration of 
the enemy, who drove in our pic- 
kets, but were repulsed without 
much difficulty. On the 10th we 
received information that General 
M‘Clellan had determined to em- 
bark his army on his transports at 
Harrison’s Landing, and at the 
same time orders to march to Ha- 
nover county, on the opposite side 
of Richmond, to recruit our horses, 
and organise some better system 
of procuring forage and _provi- 
sions. 

Leaving the regiment behind us, 
General Stuart and I galloped off 
together along the road to Rich- 
mond, On our way we stopped at 
the house of ,the Irish family, where, 
more than a month before, we had 
spent. some anxious hours, on the 
occasion of our midnight ride to 
hold a rendezvous with the spy 
just previous to the Pamunkey ex- 
pedition, and where we were now 
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received with abundant chit-chat 
by the loquacious landlady, who 
supplied us with fresh milk and 
blackberries. It was late in the 
evening when we reached the city, 
where the General pressed me to 
accompany him in a visit to the 
President —a pleasure which I wag 
compelled to deny myself in conse. 
quence of the shabby condition of 
my garments. As we remained in 
town the whole of the next day, I 
took advantage of the oppo 

to fit myself out with a full uniform 
of the newest gloss, consisting of & 
light grey froek-coat with buff fae 
ings, dark blue trousers, and a little 
black cocked-hat with sweeping os- 
trich plume, the regulation dress 
for staff-officers, which is as pic 
turesque as it is suitable for active 
service. 

On the morning of the 12th we 
set out for Hanover county, where 
our headquarters had been estab- 
lished upon the farm of a Mr. Tim- 
berlake, near Atlee’s station, on the 
line of the Virginia Central Rail- 
way. Mr. Timberlake’s house was 
situated in the midst of a forest of 
lofty oak and hickory trees, around 
which stretched fertile fields. The 
proprietor himself was a pleasant, 
jovial, old gentleman, who had two 
sons in our cavalry, and as he re 
mitted no exertions to make us 
comfortable, we had really nothing 
to desire. On the 14th Mrs. Stuart 
arrived at a neighbouring mansion, 
and as she had accepted the Gene- 
ral’s invitation to share our camp 
dinner, I galloped over —the faith-° 
ful mulatto “Bob” following with 
a led horse—to escort her to our 
headquarters. It was always & 
pleasure to me to ride with the 
Virginia ladies, who, with rare 
exceptions, are admirable horse- 
women, to whom no fence is too 
high and no ditch too wide. Mrs. 
Stuart was often with us, coming 
whenever we could look forward to 
a few days of inactivity. Her chil- 
dren were the pets of the whole 
camp; and during those brief but 
frequent interludes of domesticity, 
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we were all united together as 
members of one family. 

On the 17th we had a brigade 
drill and a review of our entire 
cavalry force, which demonstration 
was attended by a large number of 
spectators, principally the ladies of 
the neighbourhood, among whom 
General Stuart had many acquaint- 
ances and admirers, for he was 
always the hero and idol of the 
gentle sex. When the military per- 
formance was over, he galloped 
around from carriage to carriage, 
presenting us in turn to the fair 
inmates, and inviting them to drive 
over and take a look at our camp, 
which was not more than a mile 
distant. As several families accept- 
ed the invitation, Captain Fitzhugh 
and myself were sent in advance to 
make suitable preparations for their 
reception. With Mr. Timberlake’s 
kind permission, assisted by a little 
army of negro servants, we plunder- 
ed his house of its chairs and sofas, 
which were disposed in a semicircle 
beneath an immense tent-fly that 
had been among the spoils taken 
from the enemy at the White House; 
and our hastily-improvised al fresco 
drawing-room was quite complete 
and effective in its arrangements 
when the carriages arrived upon the 
ground. For refreshment we had 
cool fresh milk and ginger-cakes 
for the ladies, and the Virginia 
mint-julep for the gentlemen; ani- 
mated talk alternated with patriotic 
songs on all sides, and our guests 
took away with them the impres- 
sion that camp life was not so bad 
after all. 

We occupied ourselves now chief- 
ly with fishing and shooting, as had 
the red Indians of these woods and 
streams two hundred years ago. 
The . Chickahominy afforded us 
abundance of perch and cat-fish, 
which were welcome additions to 
the supplies of our mess-table; but 
taking the fish was attended with 
many discomforts and, difficulties. 
From the peculiar formation of the 
river-banks, high and densely skirt- 
ed with trees, we were forced to 
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wade about in the shallow stream, 
where we were vigorously attacked 
by the most voracious horse-leeches, 
which fastened themselves on our | 
exposed legs in.such numbers as to 
make it necessary to go ashore every 
five minutes to shake them off. The 
small hare of Virginia darted about 
in every direction in the fields and 
thickets; but shooting the grey 
squirrel, which was quite new to 
me, afforded me the best sport; 
and from the great agility of the 
animal, it was by no means so easy 
a matter as one might suppose. 
The foliage of the hickory, in which 
the grey squirrel has his favourite 
abode, is very dense, and the active 
little creature knows so well how to 
run along the opposite side of the 
limb from the gentleman with the 
gun, that one must be as much on 
the alert as his game to fire exactly 
at the moment when it is in sight 
and unprotected. The grey squir- 
rel is smaller than the red or fox 
squirrel, and as it subsists princi- 
pally on chestnuts and hickory-nuts, 

s meat is very delicate. I had 
sOme repugnance to eating them at 
first, as disagreeably suggestive, in 
their appearance, of rats; but I soon 
learned to appreciate the game, and 
it became ofe of my most highly 
valued dishes. 

On the 18th, about noon, as I had 
just returned from one of my little 
shooting expeditions, General Stuart 
having gone off to Richmond on 
duty, I found Captain Fitzhugh 
engaged in entertaining an Eng- 
lishman, Lord Edward St. Maur, 
who had given us the pleasure of 
being our guest for the day. As 
our mess supplies were limited, I 
was not a little concerned as to the 
materials for a dinner; but Wil- 
liam, our negro cook, hearing that 
I had two squirrels in my game- 
bag, undertook to make a pie of 
them, and did this so successfully 
that I had the satisfaction to find 
the paté highly relished by my lord, 
who said he had never tasted any- 
thing better in his life. 

On Sunday the 19th we, had 
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divine service in camp. The of- ing picture,—hundreds of bearded’ 
ficiating clergyman was the Rev. warriors lying about on the 

Mr. Landstreet, chaplain of the 1st and listening with the utmost ‘gt. 
Virginia Cavalry, and the spot was tention to the eloquent words of 
an open space in the midst of the the preacher, beneath the greeq 
primitive forest. I was deeply im- dome: formed by the interlac 
pressed by the peculiar solemnity branches of the gigantic trees over 
of the scene. It was indeed a strik- their heads. 


HEADQUARTERS AT HANOVER COURT-HOUSE—CAMP SOCENES—FIGHTS AND 
* RECONNAISSANCES—-RATTLESNAKE AND BULL-FROG—DEPARTURE FROM 
DUNDEE, 


On the 21st July we received or- of the neighbouring planters, and 
ders again to remove our encamp- we might have dismissed the war 
ment, and the spot chosen for it and its hardships from our minds, 
was in the immediate neighbour- had not the enemy, who al 
hood of the Court-house of the occupied Fredericksburg in heavy 
county of Hanover, which we reach- force, made it necessary for us, a8 
ed the evening of that day. The a matter of proper precaution, to 
Court-house building was erected in maintain an extended line of pie 
the year 1730, and any structure re- kets. 
verting to this period is regarded The occurrence of my birthday 
in America as a very ancient and on the 23d was the occasion tome 
venerable edifice. Within its walls, of a pleasant little surprise in the 
in the palmy day of his imperial presentation of a beautiful bouquet 
declamation, the great orator Pat- and the congratulations of my com- 
rick Henry, “the forest-born De- rades on the staff, and I had hoped 
mosthenes,” had pleaded the cele- to spend the day in social delights 
brated “ Parsons’ Cause” in a speech and dolce far niente; but about ten 
the traditions of which yet live a.m. we received intelligence that 
freshly in Virginia. It is a small the enemy, advancing in strength 
building of red bricky pleasantly from Fredericksburg, had fallen, 
situated on a hill commanding a about fifteen miles distant, upon 
pretty view, several miles in extent, one of our squadrons on picket, dis 
of fertile fields and dark green persed it, and taken off with them 
woods, and a clear stream which a number of prisoners and horses. 
winds like a silvery thread through At twelve o’clock we started in pur- 
the distant valley. TheOourt-house suit-with three regiments, amount 
and several offices belonging to it ing to about 2000 men, and two 
are surrounded by a shady enclosed pieces of artillery. We reached the 
grove of locust and plantain trees, scene about dusk, and found, to 
about five acres in area. Here we our great disappointment, that the 
established our headquarters. The enemy had taken the back track 
cavalry regiments and horse-artil- about mid-day, and that there was 
lery were encamped in full view all now no chance of overtaking them. 
around us—nearly 8000 men, with But General Stuart, having proceed- 
their grazing horses, white tents, ed so far, determined to extend his 
and waving battle-flags—an animat- expedition to a more thorough s& 
ed panorama of active military life. connaissance, and accordingly en- 
Here our position was one of great camped for the night upon the farm 
comfort and enjoyment. Our tents ofa Mr. Anderson, whence we made 
were all put up with some regard an early departure on the following 
to regularity; our mess arrange- morning. When I came to mount 
ments were better ordered; we my horse for the march, I found 
made frequent visits to the houses with infinite annoyance that my 
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saddle-bags, containing articles of 
great value to me, had been stolen 
hy one of the negro camp-followers, 
who were always lounging in large 
numbers about our encampments. 
But one soon becomes accustomed 
to these little personal losses in 
war. To-day one loses something 
of utility, to-morrow he takes it 
back from the enemy with usury; 
indeed, the whole of my equipments 
consisted of spoils taken from the 
Yankees. 

Our march was continued through- 
out the day on the 24th, and we ar- 
rived about dusk at a point ten 
miles from Fredericksburg, where 
we halted and fed our horses in a 
large clover-field. General Stuart 
threw forward his pickets with 
great caution so that we might not 
be observed by the enemy, intend- 
ing during the night to make a 
sudden attack on Fredericksburg 
in the hope of driving the Yankees 
out of the town, or at least of 
alarming the garrison. This enter- 
prise, however, was not favoured 
by the elements. About eleven 
p.M. there burst upon us a tremend- 
ous thunderstorm, with such a de- 
luging downpour of rain, that the 
Mataponi, with its four tributaries, 
the Ma, Ta, Po, and Ni, in our rear, 
which we had forded easily, must 
soon have become so much swollen 
as to make recrossing impossible. 
It was therefore necessary to start 
on a rapid retreat. The Indian 
name Mataponi is made up of four 
separate names of one syllable, as 
the river which bears this name is 
made up of the four several rivulets 
which become’ confluent at one 
point, and it furnishes us with a 
proof how practical the aboriginal 
inhabitants of America were in 
their nomenclature. We managed 
to ford the last of these streams 
with difficulty, and arrived only in 
the afternoon of the following day 
at our latest point of departure, Mr. 
Anderson’s. Here we left our com- 
mand to rest the fatigued men and 
horses, and Captain Blackford of 
our staff and myself accompanied 
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General Stuart upon a hand-car, 
propelled by two negroes, along the 
railroad. directly to Hanover Court- 
house, which place we reached at 
sunset, 

A few days now passed in perfect 
tranquillity, and we had the plea- 
sure of paying occasional visits to 
our friends in the neighbourhood, 
most frequently of all at the hos- 
pitable mansion of Dr, P., known 
as Dundee, which was one of the 
most charming places in the fair 
land of the Old Dominion. The 
house is situated on an elevated 
point in the midst of a beautiful 
oak grove which opens on the gar- 
den side, affording a lovely vista 
over richly cultivated fields, with a 
blue range of hills for background 
in the far distance. Around the 
house there was a profusion of 
flowers, and the entire locale was so 
sweet a paradise, that it was the 
highest of satisfactions to us sol- 
diers, accustomed to the roar of 
cannon and images of death and 
carnage, to enjoy the serene quiet 
that reigned in its grounds and 
apartments, and the charming so- 
ciety of the family circle that dwelt 
there. 

On Sunday evening the 26th we 
were assembled as usual on the ver- 
andah enjoying the coolness of the 
twilight hours, delicious after the 
fierce heats of the summer day, 
when suddenly our attention was 
attracted by flames issuing from 
the roof of one of the farm stables, 
about 500 yards distant. As most 
of the negroes were absent, paying 
their Sunday Visits, or otherwise 
spending their weekly holiday, the 
lightly-built stables and the cattle 
in them were in imminent danger 
of destruction. Of course we eager- 
ly hastened to the spot to render 
what aid we could in extinguishing 
the fire or saving the property. 
After half an hour’s hard work we 
succeeded in getting the fire under; 
and though all of us, and myself 
especially, were more or less burned 
in the face and hands, we felt high- 
ly gratified to have rendered some 
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service to people who had shown 
us the most marked and constant 
kindness. General Stuart, who al- 
ways had his joke, gave the ladies 
a most absurd and extravagant ac- 
count of my individual exertions, 
declaring that he had seen me run- 
ning out of the burning building 
with a mule under one arm and two 
little pigs under the other. 

On the 29th we had another bri- 
gade drill, which drew together a 
considerable number of spectators. 
The place was an extended level 
plain, very favourable for manceu- 
vres, and the whole drill was exe- 
cuted with as much precision as 
would have been exhibited by regu- 
lar troops, and afforded indeed a 
most brilliant spectacle. The fine 
day ended with the most terrible 
hurricane I ever witnessed. Thou- 
sands of trees were torn up by their 
roots and hurled in the air. Houses 
were everywhere unroofed. It may 
well be supposed that every tent of 
our encampment was prostrated, 
and that general confusion and dis- 
order marked the spot. 

The next day General Stuart sur- 
prised and gladdened me inexpres- 
sibly by placing in my hands my 
commission as major and adjutant- 
general of cavalry, which he had 
brought with him from Richmond. 
The General himself had been 
created a Major-General. Our ca- 
valry, strongly reinforced by regi- 
ments from North and South Ca- 
rolina, had been formed into a 
division consisting of three brigades, 
commanded by Brigadier-Generals 
Hampton, FitzLee, and Robertson, 
with three batteries of horse-artil- 
lery, amounting in all to about 
15,000 well-mounted men. 

On the 4th of August the trum- 
pet sounded again for the march, as 
a reconnaissance in force was to*be 
undertaken in the direction of Port 
Royal and Fredericksburg. With 
four regiments and one battery we 
pushed on all day until we reached 
the village of Bowling Green, about 
twenty miles distant, where we 
made a bivouac for the night. On 
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the 5th, the hottest day of the 
whole summer, we continued our 
march, and arrived at Port Royal 
at eleven o’tlock in the morning 
just after a squadron of the enemy's 
cavalry, already apprised of our ap. 
proach, had retreated lower down 
the Rappahannock. The joy of the 
inhabitants at our coming wag 
touching to witness. The ladi 
many of them with their cheeks 
wet with tears, carried refresh- 
ments around among our soldiers, 
and manifested, with the deepest 
emotion, their delight in seeing the 
grey uniforms, and their gratitude 
at their deliverance from the 
pressor. At one P.M. we resumed 
our march, halting only for a few 
minutes at the charming cottage of 
a lady, where, at a later period, I 
was to spend some pleasant days, 
which had just then been left bya 
band of Yankee marauders, one of 
whom had robbed an old negro 
servant of the family of his silver 
watch. The negro, who recognised 
Captain Blackford as an old friend 
of the household, complained to 
him most piteously of this treat- 
ment, and implored him to enforce 
restitution of his property. About 
three o’clock we overtook these 
marauders, whom our advance- 
guard had made prisoners, and upon 
one of the skulking fellows we at 
once discovered the watch, which, 
to the satisfaction of us all, and to 
the grinning delight of its rightfal 
owner, Captain Blackford restored 
to him. 

At sunset we reached Round 
Oak Church, only tyelve miles dis- 
tant from Fredericksburg, where 
we bivouacked, taking the precav- 
tion to form a long cordon of 
pickets and vedettes, who took care 
that the enemy should not be in- 
formed of our movements from any 
of our followers, by allowing no one 
to pass outside their line. At the 
same time we sent forward some of 
our Texan scouts, who, soon return- 
ing, reported the enemy encam 
in large numbers about five miles 
from Fredericksburg. One of the 
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scouts, a man infamous in his pro- 
fession, had been shot by one of 
the Yankee sentinels, and brought 
pack with him an arm badly shat- 
tered. 

In our bivouac I met with a little 
adventure that turned out fortun- 
ately enough, but might have cost 
me my life. Fatigued by the long 
ride, and exhausted by the intense 
heat of the day, I had spread my 
blanket, soon after my arrival, near 
an old log, which in former days 
had been used as a step by the 
ladies in mounting and dismount- 
ing on their rides to church, but 
which I now proposed, in its decay, 
should serve me asa pillow. Rest- 
ing my head upon it I fell at once 
into a deep sleep, from which I was 
presently awakened by something 
crawling over my hand. I quickly 
shook off the object, which gave 
out a sharp, clear, rattling sound, 
and which I perceived in the bright 
light of the moon to be a snake 
more than four feet in length that 
raised itself at me in an attitude 
that meant mischief. Sleeping, as 
I always did, with my arms by my 
side, it was the work of a moment 
to draw my keen Damascus blade* 
and sever the reptile in twain. 
Excited, however, by this un- 
familiar hostile attack, and finding 
that the dissevered parts of the 
body continued to manifest vitality 
in wriggling about on the grass, I 
dealt yet several heavy blows at my 
enemy, and the noise of the en- 
counter aroused the General with 
the whole of his staff’ Arms in 
their hands they hastened to the 
scene of action, believing that not 
fewer than a hundred Yankees had 
fallen upon me. A roar of laughter 
burst from them at the nature of 
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my midnight combat; but the 
affair seemed less ridiculous when 
they discovered that I had killed 
one of the largest specimens of the 
American rattlesnake, a reptile as 
venomous as the East Indian cobra, 
whose bite is certain and speedy 
death—a fate which I had very 
narrowly escaped. I could obtain 
little sleep during the remainder of 
the night; and was ready to move 
before sunrise when the command 
was given to mount. 

Our march lay in the direction of 
Massaponax Church, about eight 
miles distant from Fredericksburg, 
on the Telegraph Road—a wide 
plank turnpike leading directly to 
Richmond. We had been informed 
by our spies and patrols that a 
Federal force of 8000 men, with 
the usual complement of artillery, 
under the command of Generals 
Hatch and Gibbon, was on an 
expedition to destroy the most 
important line of railway commu- 
nication with our army, and burn 
the depots of supplies at Hanover 
Junction. Riding as usual with 
the advance-guard, I was the first 
to discover the hostilé column when 
we had reached a point within half 
a mile of the Telegraph Road. I 
immediately gave the order to halt, 
and rode back to give information 
of the enemy’s presence to General 
Stuart, who made his dispositions 
with his accustomed celerity. The 
main body of the enemy had al- 
ready passed the spot where the 
road along which we were moving 
intersected the Telegraph Road, 
and only their long waggon-train 
with its escort remained behind. 


Two regiments, with two pieces of 
artillery, were ordered to turn to 
the left in pursuit of the column; 





*This Damascus blade, which will be frequently mentioned hereafter in my 
narrative, was a straight double-edged sword of tremendous size and excellent 
temper, which I had worn from the commencement of my military career in the 


Prussian Cuirassiers of the Guards, 


It was even better known in the Confederate 


army than myself; and many who were unable to pronounce my foreign name 


correctly used to speak of me as “the Prussian with the big sword.” 


Stuart 


Wrote ‘to me after the battle of Gettysburg, in which, being prostrated by wounds, 
I did vot participate, referring to the operations of his cavalry, ‘“‘ My dear V 
I cannot tell you how much I missed you and your broad blade at Gettysburg.” 
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one regiment, the 3d Virginia, was 
ordered to attack the waggon-train ; 
and one regiment, with the rest of 
the artillery, was kept in reserve. 
I joined in the attack om the wag- 
gon-train, and the surprise and 
confusion of the escort cannot be 
described, when with a yell the 
horsemen in grey dashed out of the 
dark wood, and the Yankees knew 
at once that the so-much-dreaded 
Stuart was again upon them. Many 
of the drivers endeavoured to turn 
back with their waggons and seek 
- safety in the speed of their teams, 
while for a time the escort main- 
tained a feeble defence; but the 
former were rapidly overtaken, the 
latter cut down, captured, or dis- 
persed; and the whole of the 
heavily-loaded train, with 90 pri- 
soners, fell into our hands — our 
own loss having been two men 
mortally wounded. 

General Stuart now collected his 
whole force, except a single squad- 
ron left on picket at Massaponax 
Church, and pressed with all pos- 
sible haste upon the main body of 
the enemy, who in the outset were 
totally surprised, and fled in dis- 
orderly rout before us for several 
miles, As soon as they discovered, 
however, that they had only cavalry 
and a few pieces of artillery against 
them, they made a stand, and be- 
came in turn theassailants. Numer- 
ous batteries opened fire upon us; 
and their long lines of tirailleurs 
advanced in beautiful order. On 
this occasion I had a good laugh 
at General Stuart. Among other 
novelties in offensive warfare, the 
enemy employed against us in the 
fight one-pounder cannons, the balls 
of which being curiot&y shaped 
made a peculiar sound in their pas- 
sage through the air. Just as the 
General and I had been placing 
two of our pieces in favourable 
position, and were riding nearer to 
the front, one of these exasperating 
little balls passed directly between 
us; and my brave General, whom 
many a time I had seen, amid the 
heaviest artillery fire, perfectly in- 
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different to shot and shell hisgj 

around him, now, as the new pro 
jectile whizzed past us with its 
unfamiliar music, made to it ithe 
politest bow imaginable. ol 

In this combat I also saw forthe 
first time exploding rifle-balls used 
in action, They fell on all | sides, 
bursting with a crackling noise in 
the trees and on the ground, with. 
out doing much execution. 

After a short but sharp contest, 
General Stuart gave orders for the 
retreat, which was conducted with’ 
his usual skill along by-pathg 
through the woods; and our dig: 
appearance from the field was go 
sudden oe complete, that the 
enemy could not possibly imagine 
what had become of their- recent 
antagonists. ’ 

I was myself sent to give the 
necessary advice to the squadron 
left on picket, with orders then to 
follow the command in the direc. 
tion it had taken. Returning to 
join my companions, I was com- 
pelled to cross an open field over 
which the enemy were advancing, 
and saw at once that their first line 
of tirailleurs had been pushed for- 
ward so far, that for the length of 
300 yards I must pass in front of 
them at a distance of not more than 
150 paces. I. immediately set m 
horse in rapid gallop; and thou 
the bullets whistled around m 
head with every stride of the ant 
mal, I escaped unhurt, and soon 
overtook the General. 

The success of our expedition had 
indeed been brilliant. Besides the 
damage done to the enemy in kill- 
ing and wounding many of their 
men, and in capturing 200 prison- 
ers and a valuable waggon-train, we 
had defeated their plans, saved the 
railway and our supply depots from 
destruction and so  demoralised 
them, by making them feel that the 
vigilant and indefatigable Stuart 
was always in their rear, that they 
never organised another such 
from Fredericksburg. , i 

Late at night we again arrived 
at Bowling Green, where we en- 
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camped, and the next day returned 
to Hanover Court-house. 

The General, Captain Blackford, 
and myself, galloping ahead of the 
troops, reached headquarters late in 
the afternoon, but in time to pay 
a visit in the evening to the family 
at Dundee. Here we found Mrs. 
Stuart and her children, and Mrs. 
Blackford, who had arrived during 
our absence, and who remained as 
guests at the hospitable mansion for 
several weeks. 

During the past week our army, 
principally Jackson’s corps, had 
been moving along the © Central 
Railway towards Gordonsville and 
Orange Court-house, as the new 
Federal commander, General Pope, 
had been concentrating a large army 
in the neighborhood of Culpepper 
to try a new road in the Federal 
“On to Richmond.” The next day 
after our arrival at headquarters, 
Stuart received a despatch summon- 
ing him to meet Jackson at Gor- 
donsville, to which place he went 
off alone by rail, leaving us to the 
enjoyment of an interval of repose. 

It was a delightful period, filled 
up with visits at camp from: the 
gentlemen of the region around, 
and long evening rides with our 
lady friends, and pleasant reunions. 
In the mornings [ amused myself 
with shooting with my revolver the 
tremendous bull-frog of the swamps, 
in size nearly as large as a rabbit, 
the legs of which were esteemed a 
great delicacy by my American 
friends, and appeared every day 
upon our breakfast-table. I ate 
them twice, and found the meat 
in favour and appearance very sim- 
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ilar to young chicken, but I could 
never overcome my early prejudice 


-against them—a little weakness for 


which I was often derided by my 
comrades. 

An ineident now happened to me 
annoyingly illustrative of the treach- 
ery and ingratitude of the negro 
character. . My servant, Scott, came 
to me with an affecting story of the 
serious illness of his wife, which so 
excited my sympathy that I not 
only obtained permission for him 
to visit his suffering spouse, but 
supplied him liberally with money, 
the contributions of myself and 
companions, to pay the expenses of 
his journey. The rascal disappeared, 
carrying off with him the greater 
part of my wardrobe, and we never 
saw him more. 

Our days of inaction were now 
drawing rapidly toan end. General 
Stuart, having taken a distinguished 
part in the battle of Cedar Run, 
where Jackson had utterly routed 
the advanced corps of Pope’s army, 
came back with marching orders on 
the 15th. Our regiments were to 
be in motion early next morning, 
and the General and staff were to 
overtake them in the afternoon by 
rail. We dined for the last time at 
Dundee, and with grateful hearts 
took leave of our. kind friends. 
I need not describe the parting 
scene between General Stuart and 
his family. I will only say that 
his dear lady did not suffer me to 
quit the house until I had promised 
to watch over her husband in the 
hour of battle, and do all in my 
power to prevent him from rashly 
exposing himself to danger. 


€AMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 


(From the 16th of August to the bth of September 1862.) 


When the train which, we were 
to take for Gordonsville, reached 
the Hanover Court-house _ Station 
on the afternoon of the 16th August, 
our horses having been already 
safely placed in a stock-car awaiting 
its arrival, it was so densely crowd- 


ed with troops, many of them lying 
stretched out on tops of the 
carriages, that the General and staff, 
not wishing to deprive any of these 
braye fellows of their seats, deter- 


mified to ride on the tender of the 
locomotive, where, in the best pos- 
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sible spirits, we made ourselves as 
comfortable as the circumstances 
of the case would allow. There is 
a feeling of great buoyancy in the 
breast of the soldier when, after a 
period of unusual inactivity, he 
goes forward again to the field—one 
seems to one’s self so strong, and 
looks so gaily forward to the com- 
ing campaign. Too much occupied 
with the future to indulge in rever- 
ies of the past, or regrets for happy 
hours “departed never to return,” 
we filled up the time with talk and 
song as we rolled rapidly through 
the beautiful country, of which, by 
reason of the thick clouds of smoke 
that enveloped us, we could catch 
only ocvasional glimpses. We ar- 
rived at Gordonsville just at day- 
break. When the morning light 
grew strong enough to enable us to 
see each other, we broke out at the 
same moment into a hearty roar of 
laughter, for it revealed faces as 
black as Ethiopia. The engine had 
been covering us with soot from 
the time we left Hanover Court- 
house, and it required many ablu- 
tions to restore the natural colour 
of our skins. After an hour’s de- 
lay in performing these ablutions 
and partaking of a light breakfast, 
we proceeded by special train to 
Orange Court-house, where we 
brought up at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. 

We now mounted our horses and 
rode through the numerous encamp- 
ments of our army to the headquar- 
ters of General Robert E. Lee, where 
we tarried an hour, and then pro- 
ceeded to the camp of Jackson, a 
few miles off, which we reached 
about three p.m., just in time for 
dinner. The great Stonewall be- 
stowed but little attention upon 
the comforts of life, but he was so 
much the pet of the people that all 
the planters and farmers in whose 
neighbourhood he erected his sim- 
ple tent, vied with each other in 
supplying him abundantly with the 
delicacies of the table; and accord- 


ingly we found as usual an excel- 
Jent dinner set out, to which we 
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did the fullest justice. Immediate. 
ly after rising from the repast, Gen- 
eral Stuart despatched Captain 
Fitzhugh and Lieutenant Dabney 
of his staff to the little village of 
Verdiersville, where he expected 
the arrival of FitzLee’s brigade, 
and desired me to accompany him- 
self on a little reconnaissance to 
Clark’s Mountain, where we had 
erected a signal station, from which, 
it was said, one might obtain a wide 
view of the plains of Culpepper, 
dotted over with the encampments 
of the Federal army. On our way 
thither we met one of our scouts, 
Mosby, who had acted as courier 
to General Stuart, and who sub- 
sequently so greatly distinguished 
himself in the guerilla- warfare he 
conducted. Knowing him to be 
well acquainted with the position 
of the enemy, the General order- 
ed him to ride with us. The 
view from the summit of Clark’s 
Mountain is indeed magnificent, 
On the right the eye ranges over the 
dark green of the immense for- 
ests which line the borders of the 
Rappahannock and Rapidan rivers 
for many miles, while in front 
stretches the vast fertile valley of 
Culpepper, engirdled in the remote 
landscape by the Blue Ridge, whose 
mountain-tops, thickly wooded, 
afforded, in their dark blue tint as 
we saw them, a lovely contrast with 
the splendour of the evening sky. 
There were abundant signs of active 
military life in this valley. Many 
thousands of tents were to be seen, 
the thin blue smoke of their camp- 
fires rising straight up, in the still 
air; regiments of infantry were 
marching and counter-marching in 
various directions, and long wag- 
gon-trains were moving along the 
distant roads, escorted by cavalry 
detachments, with gay pennons and 
guidons. From every indication 
we were convinced, as we set out 
on our return, that the enemy was 
preparing a general movement, pro- 
bably a retrograde one; and this 
conviction was sustained afterwards 
by the fact, 
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ADVENTURE AT VERDIERSVILLE, 


18th August.—It was late in the 
night when we reached the little 
village of Verdiersville, finding 
there Fitzhugh and Dabney, who 
reported, to General Stuart’s great 
surprise, that our cavalry had not 
as yet arrived. Captain Fitzhugh 
was sent immediately in search of 
it, while the rest of us bivouacked 
in the little garden of the first 
farmhouse on the right of the village. 
Being so far outside of our lines 
we did not unsaddle, taking off 
only our blankets ; and, for myself, 
I observed the precaution of lying 
down with my weapons, which 
made Lieutenant Dabney ask me 
why I would persist in making 
myself so uncomfortable Impru- 
dent fellow! he had reason to 
regret that he did not profit by 
my example. We slept little dur- 
ing the night, and were awake 
with the dawn. About four a.M. 
we heard the heavy trampling of a 
long column of cavalry and the 
rumbling of artillery, and saw 
through the mist of the morning a 
strong body of horsemen crossing 
the road which led through the 
village, about 400 yards distant 
from us. General Stuart, confident- 
ly believing that this was Fitz- 
Lee’s brigade, sent Mosby and the 
only other courier we had with us 
to order the command to. halt, and 
inform the commanding officer that 
he wished to see him immediately. 
A few seconds later we heard pistol- 
shots in rapid succession, and saw 
our two men coming towards us at 
@ full run, a whole squadron of the 
enemy in close pursuit. I stood 
close to the General, handing him 
his blankets, as the Yankees, not 
more than a hundred and fifty 
yards from us, came rattling along. 
Stuart, without hat or haversack, 
jumped into the saddle, and, lifting 
his animal lightly and cleverly over 
the garden enclosure, gained the 
open field ; after him Dabney, leav- 
Ing behind him his sword and 


pistols. I had to run about fifteen 
steps to the place where my horse 
was tied to the fence, and reaching 
it, I unfastened the bridle, but had 
no time to throw the reins over his 
head. The animal became excited, 
and reared and plunged fearfully, 
and I was obliged to vault upon 
his back without the rein—a feat 
which I safely accomplished, and 
afterwards succeeded in forcing 
him through the garden gate, which 
was opportunely held open for me 
by the old lady of the house. Here 
I came directly upon the major 
who commanded the detachment, 
who placed his revolver at my 
breast and demanded my surren- 
der; but before he or his men 
could divine my intentions, by a 
quick slap on my horse’s head [I 
had given him the right direction, 
and putting the spurs deep into 
his danis, 1 extricated myself by a 
tremendous flying leap from the 
hostile circle which was rapidly 
drawing closer and closer around 
me. A shower of carbine and pis 
tol bullets followed my retreating 
figure, and now the Yankees, en- 
raged by the trick I had played 
them, dashed after me in hot and 
furious pursuit. The greater num- 
ber of my pursuers [ soon left far 
behind me, thanks to the speed of 
my noble black charger ; but a few, 
and the major foremost among 
them, were still close upon me. 
The latter discharged at me three 
barrels of his revolver, one of the 
bullets passing through my uniform 
without scratching the skin. After 
a race of nearly a mile the Yankees 
gave up the game, and I was able 
to get hold of my bridle, having 
been until then, so far as all man- 
agement of my horse was concerned, 
in a perfectly helpless condition. 
Captain Fitzhugh, who had been 
taken prisoner by these same troops 
the previous night while on his 
way to look after FitzLee’s brigade, 
and who, having given his parole, 
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had been allowed to witness the 
whole affair, told me afterwards 
that he could not understand how 
I ever made my escape, and that at 
every shot fired by the mejor he had 
shut bis eyes so that he might not 
see me fall. 

Soon. after getting clear of my 
pursuers I was joined by Mosby, 
and we rode back some distance to 
see what had become of our com- 
panions.. We soon found the Gen- 
eral bareheaded, looking at the dis- 
appearing column of the enemy, 
who . carried off in triumph bis 
beautiful bat, the present of a lady 
in Baltimore, and his baversack, 
containing some important maps 
and documents. Dabney made a 
very sorry appearance as he came 
up without his arms, and I could 
not help asking him ‘the malicious 
question if he felt quite comfort- 
able now. Stuart covered his head 
with bis handkerchief as a protec- 
tion against the sun, and we could 
not look at each other, despite 
our heat and indignation, without 
laughing heartily. The driver of 
a sutler’s wagon belonging to a 
Georgia regiment, whom we fell. in 
with on our return, was happy in 
supplying General Stuart with a 
hew hat; but the tidings of our 
mishap and adventure had spread 
like lightning through. the whole 
army, and excited a great sensation. 
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Wherever we passed an encamp- 
ment on our.way, the troops cheer. 
ed us, and vociferously demanded 
of General Stuart what had become 
of his hat ? 

FitzLee’s brigade, which had been 
detained by bad roads, and a miss 
conception of orders, did not join 
us until late that night, when Ro. 
bertson’s brigade also arrived on 
the Rapidan. Hampton’s command 
had been left behind on the lines of 
the Chickahominy on picket. duty; 
It was a great satisfaction to be 
with our troops again, and to be a¢ 
sured that an opportunity would 
soon be afforded us of paying off 
the Yunkees for their recent atten 
tions to us. 

On the morning of the 19th we 
marched with General FitzLee’s 
brigade towards the Rapidan, where 
Robertson’s command had encamp- 
ed. There we bivouacked, and made 
our preparations for the fight which 
would in all probability take place 
on the following day. The army of 
General Pope had retreated, in aw 
cordance with our expectations,. for 
a considerable distance, and takena 
new position on the north side of the 
Rappahannock, leaving a large body 
of cavalry on our side of the river; 
in the neighbourhood of Brandy Sta 
tion, on the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad. ‘This: force: we had orders 
to drive off. 


THE FIRST CAVALRY FIGHT ‘AT BRANDY STATION. 


20th August.—At daybreak, with 
two brigades, we crossed the Rapi- 
dan. The passage was attended 
with difficulty, especially with the 
artillery, on account of the depth of 
the water. Lee’s brigade was sent 
to the right, in the direction of 
Kelly’s Ford; General Stuart and 
staff. marched with Robertson’s 
brigade in the direction of Stevens- 
burg, about one mile from Brandy 
Station, and both commands were 
to unite near the latter place. Our 
advance-guard came first in contact 
with the enemy, who, broken by 


the attack, fled in great confusion, 
and were pursued through the little 
village and more than a mile beyond 
it. The joy of the inhabitants, who 
fora long time had seen none but 
Federal soldiers, and who had been 
very badly treated by them, cannot 
be described. Men, women, -and 
children came running out of all 
the houses towards us with loud 
exclamations of delight, many thank- 
ing God on their knees for their de- 
liverance from the hated yoke of 
the enemy. A venerable old lady 
asked permission to kiss our battle- 
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flag, which had been borne through- 
out so many victorious fights, and 
blessed it through ber streaming 
tears, and many a bronzed and 
bearded face in our ranks was 
moistened as we witnessed the 
touching scene. The enthusiasm 
was so great that old men and boys, 
all that were able to carry a gun, in 
spite of our earnest remonstrances, 
followed our column to join in the 
fight with the detested Yankees. 
The enemy, strongly reinforced, 
had now taken position about two 
miles from Stevensburg, on the out- 
skirts of an extensive wood. Seve- 
tal small detachments had been 
pushed nearer towards us, and were 
patrolling on our flanks. One of 
these, in strength about half a 
squadron, mounted on grey horses, 
operated with great dash, but, ad- 
vyancing imprudently, was cut’ off 
by a body of our men, who fell upon 
them like a thunderbolt, killing 
and taking prisoners all but six, 
who saved themselves by the fleet- 
ness of their horses. The Federals 


, dismounted many of their cavalry- 
men; and their line of sharpshoot- 
ers, about a mile in length, poured 
upon us from the dense under- 


growth a heavy fire, wounding 
several of our men and _ horses, 
This checked for a time our onward 
movement; but a large number of 
our troops, having been also dis- 
mounted, engaged the Federal tir- 
aillears with great gallantry, and 
we then charged with the main 
body upon the enemy’s centre, and 
quickly drove them from their po- 
sition. 

In the mélée I captured a very 
good horse, which was unfortunate- 
ly wounded very soon afterwards, 
but I took from it an excellent 
saddle and bridle that had belonged 
to an officer. 

The enemy’s retreat was now so 
rapid that it was difficult to keep 
up with them, so that General 
Stuart, in order not to exhaast all 
our horses, took only one regiment, 
the 7th, in the pursuit with him, 
giving orders to the rest to follow 
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at an easy trot. We were not long 
in reaching the heights near Brandy 
Station, from which we saw the 
Federal cavalry in line of battle in 
the large open plain before it. They 
were about 3500 strong, and, being 
drawn up in beautiful order, pre- 
sented, with their arms glittering in 
the sun and their waving battle- 
flags, a splendid military spectacle. 
Our brave fellows of the 7th were 
immediately placed to confront 
them, and the sharpshooters of both 
parties were soon engaged in a brisk 
skirmish. With great impatience 
and anxiety we now awaited the 
arrival of our reserves, and courier 
after courier was sent to hurry them 
to the spot. As even our colour- 
sergeant had to perform orderly 
duty, I took the battle-flag from his 
hands. This act attracted the at- 
tention of the enemy’s sharpshoot- 
ers at a distance of 800 yards, and 
they kept up, from that remote 
point, for some time, a surprisingly 
well-directed fire at me, one of their 
bullets cutting a new rent in the 
glorious old ensign. 

The enemy now commenced his 
serious attack, and as our position, 
by reason of his vastly superior 
numbers, was quite a precarious 
one, General Stuart, taking the 
standard himself, ordered me to 
gallop in haste to our reserves, 
assume myself the command, and 
bring them up as fast as the horses 
could run, After a short, sharp ride, 
I reached the regiments, and with 
a loud voice commanded them, in 
the name of their General, to move 
forward at a gallop. As I was well 
known to every man in the divi- 
sion, the order was at once obeyed, 
and in a few minutes I arrived with 
the column at the spot where Gen- 
eral Stuart awaited us with the 
greatest solicitude, just in time to 
form hurriedly our lines and dash 
onward with the wild Virginia 
yell to the rescue of the 7th. Oc- 
cupying the place of honour in 
front of the regiments, I shared to 
the full extent the excitement of 
the onset. The enemy, as usual, 
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received us with a rattling volley, 
which emptied several saddles ; but 
a few seconds more and we were in 
the midst of them, and their beau- 
tifal lines, which we had so much 
admired, had broken into flight. I 
had the satisfaction here of deliver- 
ing a magnificent blow upon one of 
my antagonists, who, at the very 
moment of firing at me, received 
my full right cut on the lower part 
-of the neck, severing his head nearly 
from his body. 

During the confusion of the mélée, 
I discovered suddenly that a fresh 
squadron of the enemy was attack- 
ing us on the right flank, a man- 
cwuvre which, in the disorder inevi- 
table after a charge, might have 
turned out disastrously for us; and 
collecting about 80 of our men 
around me, I threw myself with 
this comparatively small force upon 
them. They at once slackened 
their pace, and when we had got 
within forty yards of them, halted 
and received us with a volley which 
had very little effect. Upon this 
they fled precipitately, and were 
chased by us into the woods, where 
many of them were cut down and 
made prisoners. 

The main body of the enemy 
meanwhile had rallied several times, 
but again and again they had to 
yield before our impetuous advance, 
until the last of them were driven 
through the waves of the Rappa- 
hannock, where their infantry and 
artillery, strongly posted on the 
farther bank, offered them protec- 
tion, leaving behind many of their 
dead and wounded and several 
hundred prisoners. 

I had a happy feeling when rid- 
ing out of the battle and wiping the 
blood from my sword on my horse’s 
mane. I was complimented by 
General Stuart most warmly for 
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my behaviour, and to this day it ig 
to me one of the most exciting re 
collections of the war. The whole . 
had been a genuine cavalry 

with sabres crossing and single 
combat—incidents that very 

occur in modern warfare—remi 

ing me very much of the battle 
pieces of the Dutch painter, Won- 
vermans. 

The Yankees gave a most amngs 
ing description of me in their news. 
papers. In their accounts of the 
fight it was stated that the rebels 
in their charge had been led on by 
a giant, mounted on a tremendous 
horse, and brandishing wildly over 
his head a sword as long and big ag 
a fence-rail, who had made a ter- 
rible impression on their troops, 

FitzLee did not arrive with his 
brigade on the battle-field until five 
o’clock in the afternoon, having 
himself had a hard encounter with 
a strong force of the enemy, which 
he had succeeded in driving back, 
taking many prisoners. 

The rest of the day we were busy 
in burying the dead and taking care , 
of the wounded. I occupied myself 
chiefly with nursing Captain Red- 
mond Burke of our staff, who, 
while charging gallantly by my 
sy had received a bullet in the 
eg. 

We bivouacked on the battle 
field, which is now a desert where 
the bones of men and animals are 
bleaching on every hand. Many 
fights afterwards took place on the 
same ground, and the place is his- 
toric. Future generations of Vir- 
ginians, as they pick up rusted bits 
of shell, and bullets, and fragments 
of broken weapons, with which the 
whole field has been so often strewn, 
will recall with pride the noble 
deeds done by their fathers in the 
battles at Brandy Station. 


FIGHT AT CUNNINGHAM’S FORD. 


21st August.—During the night 
and early in the morning a large 
part of our army had arrived in 


the vicinity of -Brandy Station, 
and soon after daylight the boom 
of artillery from Jackson’s corps, 
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which was in advance, announced 
to us that Old Stonewall was al- 
ready at work. General Robert E. 
Lee had established his headquar- 
ters in a grove quite near us, and 
as we could get nothing for break- 
fast, we gladly accepted his invita- 
tion to share his own frugal :neal, 
which consisted of rye coffee, bread, 
and wild honey. 

Orders were now given us to pro- 
ceed immediately to the front and 
co-operate with Jackson in the 
event of any further extensive ope- 
rations being attempted. The fir- 
ing of the morning we soon found 
to have been nothing more than 
an artillery duel between some .of 
Jackson’s guns and the Federal 
batteries, from which the latter 
withdrew after one of their caissons 
had been exploded. Some infantry 
and cavalry which had been posted 
on the opposite bank of the river, 
having also disappeared, we receiv- 
ed orders to cross the Rappahan- 
nock, with two regiments of horse 
and a section of rifle pieces, and 
reconnoitre the enemy’s position. 
As the road *we had to take was 
tortuous, leading through several 
ravines up the hilly country on the 
other side of Cunningham's Ford, 
and thus affording the enemy a 
good opportunity for ambush, I was 
‘sent ahead with 60 of our men to 
gain the heights as quickly as pos- 
sible, and select without delay a 
favourable position for our guns. 
This we found readily enough, on a 
commanding hill in the midst of a 
corn-field, as we met with no resist- 
ance, and saw only a few squads of 
cavalry afar off. Riding over the 
pm where the enemy’s batteries 

recently been placed, I was 
surprised at the evidences it pre 
sented of the tremendous effects of 
Jackson’s artillery. The spot where 
the caisson had been blown up was 
covered with dead and wounded 
men, and muskets and all sorts of 
equipments lay around, which had 
been thrown away by the support- 
ing force. As this had consisted of 
new levies, the men had been de- 
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moralised by our well-directed fire 
and fied in utter stampede upon 
the explosion’ of an ammunition- 
chest in the very midst of them, 
Among other things, I captured 
here one of the enemy’s large regi- 
mental drums, which I presented 
to one of Jackson’s regiments to 
the delight of every man in it. 
Scarcely had our rifle pieces been 
put in position, when there came 
in sight a considerable force of the 
enemy’s cavalry which was held 
in check only by the accurate aim 
and rapid service of our gunners, 
and the bold advance of the 5th 
Virginia Oavalry under Colonel 
Rosser on our left. We very soon 
discovered, however, that just now 
the enemy was disinclined to allow 
any further proceedings on our 
part. Several batteries from dif- 
ferent points opened upon us, and 
a large body of infantry made 
its appearance, throwing forward 
at double-quick two lines of skir- 
mishers in excellent order. The 
command was at once given for us 
to retire; and as Colonel Rosser’s 
regiment, by reason of the enemy’s 
rapid advance, had been placed in 
great danger of being cut off, I was 
sent to warn him of the peril of his 
position, leaving him to get out of 
it as best he could. 
Rosser in safety, but, to rejoin Gen- 
eral Stuart without loss of time, I 
was compelled to ride back along 
the same line, upon which the ene- 
my’s skirmishers had been pushing 
closer and closer, and where again 
shot after shot was fired at me. It 
is not a pleasant experience to serve 
for so long a distance as a target 
for practised marksmen, and to 
count the chances with every lope 
of one’s horse, of getting safely past 
them. The last eight or ten of these 
tirailleurs were not more than 80 or 
100 yards distant from my path, 
and I could distinctly hear the offi- 
cer calling out to his men to take a 
quiet aim and bring that impudent 
rebel officerdown. But they missed 
me, and the tall stalks of a neigh- 
bouring corn-field soon concealed 





I reached - 
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me for a time from their view. My 
troubles, however, were not yet 
over. On getting in sight of the 
ford I discovered it to be already 
oceupied by the Yankee cavalry, 
who immediately observed me, and 
started in pursuit. The sharpshoot- 
ers being now also again on my 
track, firing incessantly, and yell- 
ing like bloodhounds, I had but 
one way left; so urging my horse* 
some distance higher up the river, 
and forcing him to a tremendous 
leap from the high bank into the 
deep stream, I crossed it swimming, 
the Yankee bullets, like hailstones, 
slashing the water all around me. 
I was received with great enthusi- 
asm and loud cheering by our own 
men, who had witnessed the whole 
scene, and had trembled with an- 
xiety for my fate. 

Rosser also reached us safely 
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with his command some hot 
later, but he had been obliged ts 
cut his way through with the loss: 
of several of his men and two of 
his officers. " 

A heavy cannonade was kept up 
for the remainder of the day by the 
enemy’s batteries, which took posi- 
tion on the opposite bank of thé 
river, and were answered with spirit 
by Jackson’s guns, but little dam- 
age was done on either side. The 
Yankees employed here a she 
which, being closed by a peculiar . 
screw, made in its flight a most 
extraordinary noise, very like the 
high notes of the mocking-bird, 
This excited the lively merriment 
of our careless fellows, who greeted 
every one of these melodious mis- 
siles with a loud piping imitation 
from one wing of our army to the 
other. 


HEAVY ARTILLERY FIGHT BETWEEN THE HAZEL AND RAPPAHANNOOK ' 


RIVERS. 


PASSAGE OF THE LATTER, AND MARCH TO 


WARRENTON AND CATLETT’S STATION. 


22d August.—The darkness of the 
night had not yet given way to dawn, 
when we again set out for active 
operations, with portions of Fitz- 
Lee’s and Robertson’s brigades and 
our horse-artillery, numbering about 
2000 men. A strong demonstra- 
tion was to be made in the direc- 
tion of Wellford’s Ford on the Rap- 
pabannock, to divert the attention 
of the Federals, and facilitate the 
daring raid we were afterwards to 
undertake. Accordingly, we march- 
ed about five miles northward, 
crossed the Hazel river, a tributary 
of the Rappahannock, and arrived 
about eight o’clock at Wellford’s 
Ford, where the opposite banks of 


. ; 
the latter stream were occupied by 
the Yankees in great numbers, 
The enemy’s artillery was soon en- 
gaged in a brisk duel with our two 
batteries of horse-artillery, which 
suffered severely, losing many men 
and horses, in consequence of the 
superior positions and greater weight 
of metal of their antagonists, About 
ten o'clock we were relieved by 
Jackson’s batteries, and, withdraw- 
ing from the field without the 
knowledge of the enemy, proceed- 
ed in rapid trot eight miles higher 
up the river to Waterloo | 
where we crossed it, and continue 
our march to Warrentop. Late in 
the evening we entered this little 


———— 





* This was the same charger which saved me at Verdiersville by his fleetness, am 
excellent coal-black Virginia horse, of medium size, well-bred, and strongly built, 


but one of the fleetest and best jumping horses I ever rode. 


I could fire from his 


back as accurately as on foot, and the animal seemed to understand perfectly his 
master’s intentions, so that whenever I raised my revolver, my faithful black, 
however excited he might have been the moment before, stood as quiet as possible, 
one fore foot raised from the ground, scarcely breathing until the shot had been 
fired, and then bounding forward with all his native animation. 


/ 
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town, and. were received with the 
liveliest’ demonstrations of joy by 
the inhabitants. 

We were now again exactly 
in the rear of the Federal army, 
the right wing of which we had 
marched around, and our bold de- 
sign was nothing less than to cap- 
ture the Commander-in-Chief and 
his headquarters, which, as our 
geouts reported, had been estab- 
lished at Catlett’s Station, a point 
on the Orange and Alexandria Rail- 
road, After an hour’s rest to feed 
our horses, we left Warrenton be- 
hind us, continuing our march with 
great caution. ~ Night was now ra- 
pidly approaching, and the angry 
clouds, which had been gathering 
in the sky throughout the after- 
noon, soon burst upon us in a tre- 
mendous thunder-storm and the 
heaviest rain I ever witnessed. 
The narrow roads became in a short 
time running streams of water, and 
the little creeks on ovr route foamed 
and raged like mountain torrents. 
But this was the very condition of 
the elements we could most have 
desired. The enemy's pickets, in 
the fury of the storm, indifferent 
to everything but their own per- 
sonal comfort, were picked up, one 
after another, by our advanced- 
guard to the last man, and we had 
thus arrived within the immediate 
neighbourhood of the main body 
of the enemy without the least in- 
formation on their part of our ap- 
proach. 

Having been sent back by Gen- 
eral Stuart with some orders to the 
rear of our column, I had, on my 
return a very amusing adventure. 
In passing one of the farmhouses 
on the road, my sharp eye discov- 
ered, behind the curtains of one of 
the windows, a Federal officer, who 
disappeared on my approach. In- 
stantly dismounting, I knocked at 
the door, ordering it to be opened 
at once; but instead of this, I 
heard tables and chairs moved hur- 
riedly against it, which so much 
provoked me, that I threw my 
Whole weight upon the light frame. 
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The door gave way with a loud 
crash, and burled my Yankee, with 
all his chair-and-table fortifications, 
over upon the floor of the little 
parlour. Before I could lay hands 
upon the poor fellow, who, being 
unermed, and seeing himself at the 
mercy of so powerful-looking an 
adversary, had risen from his hu- 
miliating position with the drollest 
expression of extreme terror on his 
face, a very pretty young woman 
came out of ‘the adjoining room, 
bearing a waiter in her hands with 
a bottle of wine and other refresh- 
ments, which she offered me in 
the most graceful manner possible, 
placing herself at the same ‘time 
between me and my victim. Tac- 
tics like these were so novel to me 
that for a moment I quite lost my 
self-possession; but, very soon re- 
covering my wits, I thanked her 
politely for her hospitality, which I 
should be very ready to accept after 
I had done my duty. But approach- 
ing again and again my prisoner, I 
encountered again and again this 
charming obstacle, so that we play- 
ed for a good while the juvenile 
game of fox and goose. The scené 
of action had in the mean time 
shifted towards a broad door-like 
window, which opened upon the 
garden side, and from the gathering 
darkness, and its proximity to the 
surrounding forest, afforded a very 
fair opportumty of escape; so see- 
ing no other way of bringing the in- 
terview to a satisfactory conclusion, 
I levelled my pistol at the officer’s 
breast, and said, “* Madame, if you 
cannot bear separation from the 
enemy of your country, I will leave 
him with you, but not alive.’ This 
had the desired effect. The fair 
creature abandoned her position, 
and in the midst of her bitter tears 
and pathetic appealings, which my 
sense of duty alone enabled me to 
resist, I bore my prisoner off. He 
was a handome young man, a lieu- 
tenant in an infantry regiment, and 
had contracted an engagement of 
marriage with his protectress before 
the war commenced. . 
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The rain was still pouring in tor- 
rents at eleven P.M., when we came 
directly upon the Federal encamp- 
ment, which extended about a mile 
in length on either side of the rail- 
road, We halted at the distance 
of about two hundred yards to form 
our long lines and make our dis- 
positions, which we accomplished 
without attracting the notice of our 
adversaries in the heavy rain and 
amid the incessantly-rolling thun- 
der, The sound of a single trum- 
pet was the signal for nearly 2000 
horsemen to dash, as they did 
with loud shouts, upon the utterly 
paralysed Yankees, who were cut 
down and made prisoners before 
they had recovered from _ their 
first astonishment. I myself had 
instructions to proceed with .a se- 
lect body of men to General Pope’s 
tent, which was pointed out to us 
by a negro whom we had captured 
during the day, and who had been 
“impressed” by one of Pope’s staff- 
officers as a servant. Unfortunately 
for us the Commander-in-Chief had, 
for once, this day his “ headquar- 
ters in the saddle”—an intention 
which he had so boastfully an- 
nounced at the commencement of 
his campaign—and had started a 
few hours before our arrival on a re- 
connaissance, so that we found only 
his private baggage, official papers, 
horses, &c. &c. I obtained as booty 
a magnificent field-glass, which was 
afterwards of great service to me. 
The scene had become in the mean 
time a most exciting one, and the 
confusion which is always the con- 
sequence of a night attack, had 
reached its highest point. The 
Federal troops on the other side of 
the railroad, which was not so easily 
accessible, had recovered from their 
panic, and, reinforced by some com- 
panies of the so-called Bucktail 
Rifles, commenced a vigorous fire 
upon our men, who were scattered 
all over the field burning and plun- 
dering to their heart’s content, In 
the background our reserves were 
actively employed in firing the im- 
mense depots and waggon-trains 
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and the railroad bridge, and the 
flames, rising from a hundred dif 
ferent points at once, reddened the 
dark cloudy night. It was difficult 
to recognise friend or foe. Shotg 
fell in every direction — bullets 
whizzed through the air on all sideg 
—no one knew where to strike a 
blow or where to level his revolver 
—no one could be certain whether 
the man riding at his elbow wag 
Federal or Confederate. 

Having received orders from Ge 
neral Stuart to cut the telegraph 
wire, I proceeded with twenty men 
to the execution of this purpose; 
but just as we had reached a 
I saw suddenly, by the vivid illu. 
mination of @ flash of lightning, a 
whole company of the enemy drawa 
up in line not fifteen steps from us, 
and I had just time to call out to 
my men to lie dowf, when a rattli 
volley sent a shower of bullets over 
our heads. I galloped back to the 
General asking for a squadron to 
assist me in carrying out his or 
ders. The squadron was imme 
diately granted. Attacking the 
Federal infantry myself in front, 
while Colonel Rosser took them in 
flank, we succeeded in driving them 
farther back. But they still main- 
tained a rapid fusillade, and to 
climb the pole and cut the wire 
was a very dangerous undertaking, 
A young fellow of not more than 
seventeen volunteered to perform 
the daring feat, and, using my 
shoulders as a_ starting-point, he 
ran up the pole with the agility of 
a squirrel; the wire, severed by @ 
stroke of his sabre, was soon dang- 
ling to the ground, and the brave 
boy escaped unhurt, several bullets, 
however, having struck the pole 
during his occupation of it. ’ 

About three o’clock in the morn- 


ing the work of destruction at Cat 
lett’s Station was complete, and the 
order was given to re-form and start 


upon our return. The alarm had 
been spread over a great part 

the Federal wing, and troops were 
marching against us from several 
directions. Our success, in spite 
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of the great confusion of the mid- 
night attack, had been very decid- 
ed. We had killed and wounded 
agreat number of the enemy; cap- 
tured 400 prisoners, among whom 
were several] Officers, and more than 
500 horses ; destroyed several hun- 
dred tents, large supply-depots, and 
long wagon-trains; secured, in the 

ssion of the Quartermaster of 
General Pope, 500,000 dollars in 
greenbacks, and 20,000 in gold; 
and; most important of all, had de- 
prived the Federal Commander of 
all his baggage and private and 
official papers, exposing to us the 
effective strength of his army, the 
disposition. of his different corps 
darmée, and the plans of his whole 
campaign. Our loss was compara- 
tively small; and after a rapid 
march, impeded only by the deluge 
of water still pouring down upon 
us, and compelling us to swim sev- 
eral creeks which were ordinarily 
but a few inches in depth, we reach- 
ed Warrenton, with all our pri- 
soners and booty, at eight o'clock 
the following morning. 

I am convinced that our success 
would have been more complete had 
General Stuart waited until day- 
light for his attack. Night attacks, 
as my later experience taught me, 
are always dangerous, and ought 
never to be undertaken if they can 
be avoided. Even the bravest and 
best disciplined troops may, by an 
unforeseen accident, be got into a 
stampede, and inexperienced troops 
it is almost impossible to control. 

We had but a few minutes’ rest in 
the little t&vn of Warrenton, when 
our rear-guard reported a strong 
force in pursuit of us, and a heavy 
camnonade from the direction of 
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Jackson’s position summoned us to 
move on. These few minutes, how- 
ever, we employed to advantage. 
Wet by the rain of twelve hours, and 
chilled by the sharp air of the morn- 
ing, we found grateful reinvigora- 
tion in the viands that were offered 
us by the kind citizens of the place, 
who heard with the greatest delight 
of the success of our expedition. 
I was enjoying some delicious coffee, 
served by the fair hands of a lovely 
and accomplished young girl, whose 
acquaintance I had made the previ- 
ous day, when, hearing that we had 
taken Pope’s Quartermaster, she 
laughed heartily, and told us that 
when he had been quartered at her 
father’s house a few days before, 
he had, in boasting of the magnifi- 
cent army of Pope, declared his in- 
tention of entering Richmond be- 
fore the end of the month, and that 
she had made him a bet of a bottle 
of champagne that he would not. 
She now regarded her wager as lost, 
as the Quartermaster would doubt- 
less enter Richmond before the 
time specified—earlier, indeed, but 
under other c:ircumstagces, than he 
had expected—and si® begged me 
to obtain permission from General 
Stuart to pay the champagne. Gen- 
eral .Stuart, of course, readily ac- 
ceded to the playful request, and 
as our column passed along she 
stood at the garden gate of her 
home, with a malicious smile on 
her face and the bottle in her hand, 
and paid her wager most gracefully 
to the Yankee Quartermaster, who 
took the joke very well and the 
champagne very willingly, declar- 
ing that he should always be happy 
to drink the health of so charming 
a person. 


ARTILLERY ENGAGEMENT—RECROSSING OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK—FIGHTS AT 
WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
7 


28d to 26th August.—We were 
800n out of sight of Warrenton. 
The glowing radiance of the sun 
breaking at last through the part- 
ing clouds brought life and cheer 


to our drenched and chilled column. 
About twelve o'clock we reachell 
the scene of action, where there 
had been only a heavy artillery 
fight, and not, as we had supposed, 
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a general engagement. Our pur- 
suers having stopped at Warrenton, 
we had therefore a short period of 
welcome inactivity, and the orders to 
dismount and feed the horses were 
received with pleasure by every 
man of our fatigued command. As 
soon as 1 bad taken the proper care 
of my horse, and emptied my long 
cavalry boots of several quarts of 
water that they contained, I fell 
fast asleep in the shade of a gigantic 
hickory-tree, from which refreshing 
slumber I was suddenly aroused 
some hours later by a spirited can- 
nonade. The enemy were advanc- 
ing, and the guns of Robertson’s 
brigade had engaged a Federal bat- 
tery. One of our squadrons, going 
forward to support the artillery, 
and being unnecessarily exposed by 
their captain, suffered here. severe- 
ly by a single well-directed shell, 
which, bursting at the head of the 
column, killed and wounded 14 
men. The fighting ceased at night, 
and we encamped upon the ground 
occupied by us during the day. 


At daybreak on the 24th, the 


enemy still advancing in heavy 
force, we mdafehed rapidly towards 
the Rappahannock, which we found 
much swollen, but which we cross- 
ed in safety at eight o’clock. 

General Stuart now galloped over 
to the headquarters of General Ro- 
bert E. Lee, about five miles dis- 
tant, and ordered me to proceed 
with the staff and couriers to Wa- 
terloo Bridge, six miles higher up 
the river, near which a portion of 
our cavalry was to encamp. This 
bridge was now the only one left 
by which for a considerable tract 
of country there was afforded a 
passage across the Rappahaynock, 
and its preservation was therefore 
of great importance to our future 
military operations. Just as I 
reached the bridge an orderly gal- 
loped up to me at full speed, re- 
porting that a strong body of the 
effemy, consisting of infantry, ca- 
valry, and artillery, was rapidly 
advancing upon us, and was at that 
moment not more thana mile from 
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the spot. The position of a seniop 
staff-officer in the Confederate q 

was a very important and. res 

sible one, and General Stuart had 
given me instructions, in his, ab 
sence to issue any necessary com 
mands in his name; so I imme 
diately despatched a courier to/the 
commanding officer of the n 

regiment, the 7th Virginia Caval. 
ry, with orders for him to proceed 
with all haste to the river, and 
post his men as dismounted sharp. 
shooters on the foody i. 
both sides of the bridge; and 
galloping myself after our artil, 
lery, which had marched some dig. 
tance to the rear, and taking back, 
with me the first two pieces I fell 
in with, I arrived at the bridge, 
just in time to receive the dense, 
column of the approaching Fede. 
rals with a destructive fire. of can- 
nister from my light howitzers, 
which for a little while effectually 
checked their advance. It was not 
long, however, before they threw 
their skirmishers forward, and.a 
brisk fusillade was rattling along, 
the line. Their batteries also 
opened heavily upon us, and were, 
answered gallantly by my howit- 
zers. Matters were proceeding thus 
favourably, when, about twelve 
o'clock, General Stuart, whom I had 
informed by an orderly of the state 
of affairs, arrived with reinforce- 
ments, expressing his great satisfac 
tion with what had been done, and 
thanking me for having saved the 
bridge. The fight now became 
more and more general. The enemy 
brought several brigades @f infantry 
into action, and opened upon us 
with several new batteries, In the 
mean time all the guns of our 
horse-artillery had arrived upon the 
ground, and were pouring their 
deadly missiles into the Federal 
ranks. Twice did the Yankees suc- 
ceed in setting fire to the bridge 
with incendiary shell, but the flames 
were instantly extinguished by our 
gallant men. Several times their 
storming columns, advancing at & 


double-quick, got nearly across to 
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our side of the river; but again and 
again were they hurled back, leaving 
their dead and wounded behind 
them, by the well-directed fire of 
our sharpshooters and of our field- 
pieces, which were now concentrated 
upon the narrow path. The dark- 
ness of the night at last put an end 
to the conflict, and we found our- 
selves with small loss masters of 
the situation against vastly superior 
numbers. 

Early on the morning of the 25th 
the contest was renewed, and for 
several hours we bad very hot work, 
until about eleven A.M. we were re- 
lieved by our infantry, and enabled 
to take some rest from our exhaust- 
ing duties. 

During the afternoon, I received 
from FitzLee’s Quartermaster, Ma- 
jor Mason, as a mount for my negro 
servant William, an excellent grey 
mule, which was among our captures 
at, Catlett’s Station, and will often 
be mentioned in succeeding portions 
of this narrative. 

It will be recollected that some 
of the spolia opima of Catlett’s Sta- 
tim were greenbacks and gold. 
As these were contained in solid 
iron safes, of which the keys had 
been lost, it was not the easiest 
watter in the world to get at them. 
It was thought, however, a profit- 
able employment of our earliest 
leisure to investigate General Pope’s 
sub-treasury, and our men had been 
hammering away at the safes for 
some time without result, when 
General Stuart turned round to me 
and said, laughingly, “If nobody 
can open these strong boxes, we 
must call on Major Armstrong (a 
nickname he had given me) to assist 
us.” Accepting the banter at once, 
Idelivered a few heavy blows upon 
the safes with a serviceable axe, 
which laid them open, amid the 
loud cheers of our soldiers, who, with 
their accustomed idle curiosity, had 
formed a large circle round us. Two 
boxes of excellent cigars, which the 
Yankee Quartermaster had kept in 
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this place of security donbtless as 
the Cockney at the French custom- 
house expressed it, ‘pour fumiga- 
tion lui-méme,” fell to me as my 
share of the spoil—a great luxury 
indeed, to one who had long been 
deprived of the aromatic Hay 
weed. , 

In the evening I was sent over 
to General Robert E, Lee’s head- 
quarters to carry thither the cap- 
tured despatches and papers; and 
being invited by the General to 
partake of his modest supper, I had 
to relate many particulars of our 
recent raid, to which he listened 
with great interest.- 

There was a good deal of merri- 
ment among the young staff-officers 
at headquarters concerning one of 
our Catletvs Station prisoners, 
whom I had taken over with me 
under charge of a courier for further 
instructions—and who, just as we 
were sending off the main body of 
these prisoners to Richmond, had 
been discovered to be a good-looking 
woman in full Federal uniform. In 
order that she might follow to the 
field her warlike lord, she had en- 
listed as a private soldier in the 
same company with him, and now 
claimed to be excepted from the 
rest of the prisoners as a privilege 
of her sex. It was decided, how- 
ever, that this modern Jeanne d’Arc 
must share the fate of her comrades 
for the present, and farther decision 
in the case was left to the Rich- 
mond authorities. 

The whole of Longstreet’s corps 
had now been removed from Rich- 
mond to Culpepper, and occupied 
the line of the Rappahannock op- 
posite the Federal army. Jackson’s 
troops had been quietly withdrawn 
from the front, and his corps had 
been in motion during the whole 
of the afternoon, marching nobody 
but General Lee and his Lieutenant 
knew where. I also went back to 
General Stuart with marching orders 
for himself and the greater part of 
his cavalry. 
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MAROH TO SALEM AND BRISTOW STATION—OAPTURE OF THE LARGE FEDERAL 


SUPPLY-DEPOTS—FIGHT 


26th and 27th August.—The line 
of our march lay directly in the 
tracks of Jackson’s troops, who, by 
the extraordinary rapidity of their 
movements, had gained the title of 
the “ Foot-Cavalry” of the army, 
and who had now been taken by 
their great leader upon an expedi- 
tion in flank of the enemy, which 
was brilliantly successful, and in- 
sured the failure of Pope’s whole 
campaign. Our column consisted 
of nearly 6000 horse and our flying 
artillery. Starting at daybreak, we 
forded the Rappahannock near Hin- 
zen’s Mill, eight miles above Water- 
loo Bridge, and proceeded with 
great caution all day through the 
extensive forests of the county of 
Fauquier, taking by-paths in the 
woods, where we were often com- 
pelled to ride in single file. Passing 
near the little town of Orleans, we 
reached Salem late in the afternvon. 
where at last we overtook Jackson’s 
corps, but where we did not tarry, 
pushing forward in advance to 
Gainesville, at which place we ar- 
rived after nightfall. Here a squad- 
ron was left behind on picket, and 
here I received orders from General 
Stuart, who had continued his 
march to Bristow Station, on the 
Orange and Alexandria Raiiroad, 
to remain and keep open the com- 
munications between himself and 
Jackson. At Gainesville we passed 
&@ most exciting and unsatistactory 
night. As the day had been ex-~ 
cessively hot, I had given orders to 
my men to unsaddle, that our weary 
horses might be refreshed; and I 
had just taken off the saddle from 
my own steed, when our pickets, 
who had been posted about a mile 
outside the village towards Centre- 
ville, came in at full gallop, report- 
ing the enemy’s cavalry in close 
pursuit of them. We had barely 
time to’ get ready for action when 
the Yankee advance-guard came 
thundering along through the dark- 


AT MANASSAS PLAINS, 


ness of the night. They were re- 
ceived with a sharp fire from the 
revolvers of myself and my staff of 
couriers; but in a moment, sup- 
ported by our charging squadron, 
we threw ourselves upon 

driving them back in confusion, 
and taking several of their number 
prisoners. The enemy made no 
further effort to dislodge us; but 


our pickets, excited by the sudden- 


ness of the first attack, rode in five 
or six times during the night with 
false alarms, which brought us into 
the saddle, and I hailed with great 
satisfaction the daylight, which re- 
lieved me from my anxiety. I row 
pushed rapidly forward to Bristow 
Station, which our cavalry had 
already left, after having aceom- 
plished their work of destruction. 
They had torn up the track of the 
railroad for a long distance, cap- 
tured four trains and a considerable 
number of prisoners, and demo- 
lished everything that could be of 
the least value to the enemy. There 
was now no time to be lost by us. 
From the plains of Manassas, about 
seven miles distant, rolled the 
thunder of cannon, and I hurried 
on as fast as our horses could carry 
us, crossing the memorable stream 
of Bull Ran, just in the neighbour- 
hood where the first battle of the 
war had been fought, and reaching 
Manassas about nine o’clock in the 
morning. 

The plateau of Manassas presents 
an area of about three miles square, 
over which the Yankees had built 
an irregular town of storehouses, 
barracks, huts, and tents, which was 
fortitied on all sides by continuous 
redoubts. Here were collected stores 
and provisions, ammunition 
equipments for an army of 100,000 
men (besides an enormous quantity 
of luxuries unknown to warfare), 
the capture of which was a most im- 
portant success to our arms. The 
sight that was presented to me at 
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the moment of my arrival was truly 
a magnificent one. In front, rapidly 
advancing, were the long lines of 
our cavalry, their pennons flutter- 
ing gaily in the morning air, and 
moving in company with them 
might be seen the horse-artillery, 
from whose pieces, as well as from 
the guns we had captured in the 
redoubts and were now serving with 
admirable effect, dense clouds of 
white smoke were spread over the 
plain ; on the left Jackson’s veteran 
columns were pushing forward at a 
double-quick, while in the distant 
view the blue masses of the enemy 
were in rapid flight towards the 
glimmering woods. I found Gene- 
ral Stuart exceedingly delighted 
with his success. He had taken 
the troops guarding the place com- 
pletely by surprise, capturing the 
greater part of them and twelve 
pieces of artillery in the redoubts 
without much fighting, and had just 
routed three brigades of infantry 
that had been sent from Alexandria 
as reinforcements. The enemy in 
their flight had left behind their 
dead and wounded, and more than 
1500 runaway negroes—men, wo- 
men, and children. The quantity 
of booty was very great, and the 
amount of luxuries absolutely in- 
credible. It was exceedingly amus- 
ing to see here a ragged fellow re- 
galing himself with a box of pickled 
oysters or potted lobster; there an- 
other cutting into a cheese of enor- 
mous size, or emptying a bottle of 
champagne; while hundreds were 
engaged in opening the packages of 
boots and shoes and other clothing, 
and fitting themselves with articles 
of apparel to replace their own tat- 
tered garments. The liquors, with 
a proper degree of precaution, were 
at once seized by the Quartermaster 
and placed under a strong guard, 
to avert the consequences of immo- 
derate indulgence. There was 4 
good dealof jealousy between Jack- 
son’s artillery and our own with 
regard to the disposition that was 
to be made of the captured horses. 
Among other prizes of this descrip- 
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tion we had taken a Yankee sutler’s 
waggon—one of those large gaudily- 
painted vans drawn always by four 
excellent horses; and General 
Stuart desired me to trot rapidly 
over with the waggon to our horse- 
artillery, assign the horses to the 
nearest battery, and dispose of the 
contents as I thought proper. It 
gave me great pleasure, after I had 
changed the four stately bays into 
stout artillery-horses, to divide the 
plunder among our brave cannoneers 
who soon collected round the wag- 
gon in large numbers, and received 
the contents with loud demonstra- 
tions of delight. The different 
boxes were speedily opened by my 
sword, and were found to contain 
shirts, hats, pocket-handkerchiefs, 
oranges, lemons, wines, cigars, and 
all sorts of knick-knacks. I helped 
myself only to two boxes of regalias, 
which I managed to tie securely to 
the pommel of my saddle. 

We were occupied throughout 
the day in collecting as much of 
the booty as we could carry off with 
us, and preparing the rest for de- 
struction. 

During the afternoon we received 
reports that the Federal army was 
moving rapidly upon us from vari- 
ous points, and very soon Ewell’s 
division, which formed Jackson's 
rear, was hotly engaged with their 
advance-guard. The main body of 
our infantry commenced now to 
march off quietly in the direction 
of Oentreville, turning afterwards 
towards the Stone Bridge and Sud- 
ley’s Mill, while the cavalry remain- 
ed on the plains to apply the torch 
to the captured property as soon as 
this might be necessary. All the 
storehouses and depots were filled 
with straw and hay, and combusti- 
bles were also placed in forty-six 
railway cars, which had been pushed 
closely together. The battle had 
in the mean time become fierce— 
the thunder of cannon and the roar 
of musketry rolling incessantly ; 
but although the enemy in vastly 
superior number attacked us with 
vigour, and although the old hero 
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Ewell lost a leg in the conflict (a cas- 
ualty which disabled him for a long 
time from again taking the field), 
they were wholly unable to break 
the lines of those veterans who had 
given their commander the name 
of Stonewall, and who held their 
ground until night put an end to 
the slaughter. Then, they with- 
drew from their position and joined 
the main body of their corps. 

Just as the sun was disappearing 
behind the range of distant hills 
that formed the western horizon, 
the flames were rising from a hun- 
dred different points of the plain, 
bringing out vividly each one of a 
legion of dark figures which were 
moving about, in the midst of the 
conflagration, to assist in spreading 
the fire, and fanning it into fury 
wherever it languished. The glow 
reflected from all these purning 
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buildings, tents, and railway cars, 
with the red glare from the mouths 
of the cannon, and the sparkling of 
the bursting shells as seen against 
the darkening forest, made up a 
spectacle of strange myster ong 
splendour. After all that we wished 
to preserve had been secured, and 
all that we wished to destroy 
had been laid in ashes, we followed 
the route of our retreat towards 
Centreville. In the confusion of 
the moment, and the increasing 
darkness of the night, I had become 
separated, with several other mem- 
bers of the staff and a number of 
couriers, from General Stuart, with 
no hope of finding him until morn- 
ing» so we bivouacked in a small 
pine grove in the neighbourhood of 
Centreville, which place had already 
been passed by the greater portion 
of our troops. 


FIGHTS PRELIMINARY TO THE SECOND BATTLE OF MANASSAS, 


28th and 29th Auguat.—At an 


early hour of the following day we 
set out to join General Stuart at 
Sudley’s Mill, a place about eight 
miles north of Manassas, where 
Jackson’s corps was drawn up in 
line of battle, expecting a fresh at- 
tack of the enemy, and where the 
prisoners taken during the last few 
days, about 1800 in number, were col- 
lected; but the indefatigable Stu- 
art had already started, at the time 
of our arrival, with his cavalry upon 
a new enterprise in the enemy’s 
rear, leaving orders for me to follow 
him to the village of Haymarket. 
I pushed forward immediately with 
Lieutenant Dabney and two cour- 
iers, several of the other members 
of the staff being obliged to remain 
behind on account of the weary 
condition of their horses, and soon 
discovered that the journey we had 
to perform was an exceedingly dif- 
ficult one. Since General Stuart 
had left Sudley’s Mills, several 
hours before our own departure 
from that place, the position of the 
hostile army had been a good deal 


changed, the left wing having shift- 
ed more to our right, and the cavalry 
patrols were crossing the country 
in every direction, so that at many 
points of our progress we were in- 
formed that bodies of Federal horse 
had passed along but a few minutes 
before our approach. About two 
o’clock in the afternoon there was 
a heavy cannonade and continuous 
musketry-fire heard in the direction 
of Jackson’s position, announcing 
that the enemy had commenced 
their attack; but, at the same time, 
we heard a cannonade in the direc- 
tion of Haymarket, and believing 
Stuart to be there at work, I re 
garded it as my duty to continue 
my march. Very soon, however, 
we heard firing all around us, and 
I was convinced that we had been 
misled by the sound, and the 
great number of narrow unfre- 
quented bridle-paths in the woods. 
As it was impossible to decide 
where we should find friend or foe, 
our situation became a very critical 
one. About dusk we discovered in 
a small opening before us a negro 
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on horseback, who had no sooner 
seen us than he galloped off in hur- 
ried flight, but was overtaken after 
a short chase by one of our couriers. 
It was difficult to make him believe 
that we were not Yankees, and his 
delight was indescribable when at 
last he recognised us as friends. 
He told me that a squad of Federal 
cavalry was at that moment engaged 
in pillaging his master’s house, 
which he pointed out to us not 
more than three-quarters of a mile 
distant—that he had saved himself 
on one of the horses in the stable— 
that the enemy were all around 
us—and that Haymarket was occu- 
pied by them in strong force. Of 
Stuart and his cavalry the faithful 
negro had not seen or heard any- 
thing. Being perfectly at a loss, 
and nearly cut off from our army on 
all sides, I resolved to attempt re- 
turning by the same route we had 
come, and, protected by the dark- 
ness of the fast-coming night, to 
endeavour to rejoin Jackson’s men. 
Silently we rode along the narrow 
lane for several hours, each one of 
us fully conscious of the danger 
of our situation, when suddenly the 
tramp of a body of horsemen sound- 
ed right in front of us—a scouting 
party, as we could scarcely doubt, 
of the Federal cavalry. I explained 
to my companions that there was 
no choice left but to cut our way 
through. Our plan hastily formed 
was this. The two couriers were 
to ride on either side of Dabney 
and myself, and to fire right and 
left with their revolvers, leaving 
us to open the way in the centre 
with our sabres. The advancing 
party having now arrived within 
twenty-five steps from us, I gave 
the customary order, “Halt! one 
man forward!” and, this being 
disregarded, the loud command, 
“Charge!” Just at this moment 
several voices cried out, “That is 
Major von Borcke! halt, halt: we 
are friends !’’ which at once checked 
our furious onset, and we feund, 
to our great surprise and delight, 
and amid hearty laughter on all 
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sides, that we had been on the eve 
of attacking the remaining part of 
General Stuart’s staff and escort, 
who had also been separated from 
the General, and, like ourselves, 
were in search of him. We heard 
now that the way to Jackson, who 
had repulsed the enemy after a san- 
guinary conflict, was perfectly unob- 
structed, and that one of our cavalry 
regiments, the 1st Virginia, was en- 
camped a couple of miles further to 
the rear. Thither we at once deter- 
mined to ride, that we might refresh 
our weary horses, and seek rest for 
ourselves for the few remaining hours 
of the night. 

We joined General Stuart tarly 
on the morning of the 29th at Sud- 
ley’s Mill, where Jackson had estab- 
lished his headquarters in a build- 
ing which was used, at the same 
time, as an hospital for several hun- 
dred of the wounded of the pre- 
vious day’s battle. Stuart was ex- 
ceedingly amused at our story, and 
laughed very much at the adventure 
of the night before, confessing, how- 
ever, that it was through his fault 
that I had become involved in the 
difficulty. 

At seven o’clock on the morning 
of the 29th the attack was renewed 
by General Pope, who tried his best 
to crush Jackson before Longstreet, 
who was rapidly approaching with 
his strong corps, could arrive. As 
old Stonewall had already gone to 
the front at the time of my arrival, 
I was sent to him by General Stu- 
art to get orders for the disposition 
of the cavalry; and to my question 
at starting, “‘Where shall I find 
General Jackson ?” my chef replied, 
with a smile, “ Where the fight is 
hottest.” So I galloped forward 
over the battle-field, still strewn 
with the dead of yesterday’s con- 
flict, towards a point where twenty 
pieces of our artillery, concentrated 
into one battery, were hotly en- 
gaged with an equal number of 
Federal guns. Here I felt sure of 
finding Jackson himself. The Yan- 
kee batteries were firing much too 
high, throwing their shot and shell 
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in rapid succession upon a piece of 
soft swampy ground about a quar- 
ter of a mile beyond our position, 
over which I must ride if I did not 
choose to make a long circuit a- 
round it. My horse had already 
been sinking several times a little 
in the bog, when suddenly the 
ground beneath him, which was 
covered with a treacherous surface 
of verdure, gave way entirely, and 
my brave bay sank till half his 
body was buried in the morass. I 
leaped from his back just in time 
to gain a secure footing myself, but 
every effort to extricate the animal 
was in vain. Meanwhile shells 
weré plunging and bursting nearer 
and nearer to me, throwing upon 
myself and horse a heavy shower 
of mud and dirt, excited by which, 
and not a little insulted, the noble 
beast made renewed exertions to 
get free, each time sinking deeper 
and deeper in the mire. I had al- 
ready decided to abandon my steed 
and execute my orders on foot, 
when a body of our infantry march- 
ing by came very readily to my 
assistance, and, by dint of spades, 
ropes, and poles, managed to liber- 
ate the animal, which emerged from 
the bog perfectly black, and trem- 
bling in every limb, as I jumped 
again into the saddle. Without 
further accident I reached General 
Jackson, who, looking at me with 
astonishment, said, with his quiet 
smile, ‘Major, where do you get 
your dye? I could never have be- 
lieved that a bay horse might be 
changed so quickly into a coal- 
black one.” Then, upon my ex- 
plaining my mission, he gaye me 
orders for Stuart, who was to oper- 
ate with his cavalry on the right 
flank, and hold the enemy in check 
until Longstreet could take his 
place. 

On my return to Sudley’s Mill 
I found everything changed, and 
great excitement prevailing there. 
Two brigades of the enemy “had 
suddenly appeared in our rear, just 
where our provision and ammuni- 
tion trains had been stationed. 
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General Stuart had only a smal] 
portion of his cavalry and one bat- 
tery of his horse-artillery at hand, 
but he was making every effort to 
save the trains, which were of the 
first importance to our army. There 
was the greatest confusion possible 
among the waggon-drivers: man 

of whose teams were “ hitched on, 

and were driving off at the top of 
their speed; others had to be held 
back by main force to the perform- 
ance of their duty, and made to 
put the horses to the waggons. All 
this time a rattling hail of the ene- 
my’s bullets was falling all around 
us. The quartermaster in charge 
of the trains, and many others, had 
already been killed. A little cool- 


ness and energy on the part of our - 


commander, however, soon wrought 
a great improvement in the situa- 
tion. Our sharpshooters were quick- 
ly dismounted and placed behind a 
fence, where they received the ene- 
my with a very well-directed fire; 
while Pelham, who had come up at 
full gallop with his guns, threw 
from a favourable position such a 
deadly shower of grape and canis- 
ter upon the advancing lines of the 
foe, as brought them suddenly to a 
halt. 

Having been ordered to place 
the right wing of our sharpshooters, 
I was brought very conspicuously 
to the notice of the enemy as the 
only may on horseback at this part 
of the field, and several bullets had 
already whistled past me in uncom- 


fortable proximity to my person, ’ 


when one of the Yankee marksmen 
sent a ball, to my infinite annoy- 
ance, crashing right through a box 
of regalia cigars, which, it may be 
remembered, [ had tied to the pom- 


mel of my saddle as my part of the . 


spoils of the sutler’s waggon taken 
at Manassas Plains. I was just ex- 
pressing my displeasure in pretty 
round terms, and directing the at- 
tention of some of our men to the 
impudent fellow who had fired the 
shot? when General Stuart rode u 
and directed me to ride in fu 
haste back to Jackson, and make 
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report of the state of affairs, and 
order, in his name, the first troops 
I should meet on the way to his 
immediate assistance. 

After a rapid gallop of a few 
minutes I met two brigades of A. 
P. Hill’s division, which I ordered 
to proceed at a double-quick to the 
point of danger. Very soon I en- 
countered General Hill himself, to 
whom I made the necessary expla- 
nations, and who at once proceeded 
in person to the threatened position. 
Meanwhile the cannonade had be- 
come fearful, more and more batter- 
ies had joined in the action, and from 
a hundred pieces of artillery the 
thunder of the battle roared along 
our lines. In the dense smoke that 
enveloped the field, and amid the 
bursting of innumerable shells, it 
was not easy to find General Jack- 
son, whom I discovered at last sit- 
ting comfortably on a caisson, quiet- 
ly writing his despatches. After I 
had made my report, I remarked to 
the General that it had been very 
difficult to find him, and that this 
was rather a hot place for him to 
be in. ‘My dear Major,” he re- 
plied, ‘I am very much obliged to 
you for the orders you have given. 
Hill will take care of the enemy in 
our rear. I know what they are; 
there cannot be more than two bri- 
gades of them. And as for my posi- 
tion here, I believe we have been 
together in hotter places before.” 
The great hero then calmly resumed 
his writing, cannon-shot ploughing 
up the ground all around him and 
covering his MS. with dust, so that, 
like one of Napoleon’s generals 
under similar circumstances, he 
was in no need of sand to dry up 
his ink. 

In the mean time the trains had 
been saved, and the bold Yankees 
that had attacked our rear had been 
driven back with fearful loss, leay- 
ing the greater part of their number 
prisoners in our hands. 

It was now about mid-day, and the 
engagement had become general. 
The Federal Commander-in-Chief 
again and again attempted to break 
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Jackson’s line, but again and again 
his forces had to recoil with wasted 
ranks from the Sronz Watt in 
front of them. 

We were pressing slowly forward 
on our right, where our horse-artil- 
lery, under the gallant Pelham, did 
excellent service. Our cavalry was 
also here actively employed, one 
regiment alone, the 5th Virginia, 
under Colonel Rosser, taking 500 
prisoners. 

Many of the enemy’s wounded 
having fallen into our hands, we 
had erected a temporary hospital in 
a shady grove, near a cool, clear 
spring, where several hundred of 
them had been received. It may 
have been that the enemy by acci- 
dent fired too high, or they may have 
mistaken this group of men for a 
body of our troops, but suddenly a 
heavy fire was concentrated upon 
this point, and it was indeed a 
sickening sight to see shot after 
shot strike in among them, shell 
after shell explode over this dense 
mass of sufferers, who, with limbs 
shattered or lacerated by ghastly 
wounds, attempted to crawl out 
of the way, cursing their own 
friends for the agonies they had 
to endure. 

The enemy, finding that they 
could not dislodge us, did not renew 
their attack later than four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and at five the 
advance of Longstreet’s corps made 
its appearance, amid loud cheering 
all along our lines. These troops 
took up their position in line of 
battle on Jackson’s right wing as 
fast as they arrived, and before 
sundown the last division of the 
corps, Hood’s Texans, had come up, 
forming the extreme right of Long- 
street’s line. Yet farther on was 
Stuart with a portion of his cavalry 
—FitzLee, with the larger part of 
his brigade, having been detailed 
to Jackson on the extreme left. 
General Robert E. Lee had also 
now arrived, and the men of our 
army, throughout its entire extent, 
were cheered by the confident belief 
that on the following day a great 
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victory would be gained for our 
arms. . 

Shortly before dusk we had yet 
a brisk little cannonade between 
some Federal batteries and a section 
of the famous Washington Artillery, 
which occupied a space intervening 
between Hood’s Texans and our 
own position. While this was go- 
ing on, a body of Federal cavalry 
impudently trotted over an open 
field quite within range of our guns, 
which opening opportunely upon 
them, and dropping a shell or two 
that exploded directly among their 
ranks, the whole squadron scatter- 
ed in every direction, amidst the 
derisive cheers of the gunners and 
all of our troops who witnessed 
their rapid disappearance. 

After nightfall the Texans became 
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engaged in a very heavy skirmish, 
which sounded for some time like g 
general] conflict, but which ended, 
without much loss on either side, 
in their driving the enemy from 
a small piece of ground in ovr 
front. 

Late in the night I was requested 
by General Stuart to bear him com- 
pany in a little reconnaissance out- 
side our lines, which came vy 
near terminating disastrously, as 
on our return, in the thick darkness, 
we were received with a sharp but 
fortunately ill-aimed fire from our 
own men. The rest of the night 
we slept by the side of our guns, 
and as we could not unsaddle our 
horses, I had nothing for a pillow 
but a cartridge-box which I had 
picked up on the ground. 


SECOND GREAT BATTLE OF MANASSAS, OR BATTLE OF GROVETON. 


30th August.—The two great 
armies were now in full force con- 
fronting each other, Each num- 
bered from 50,000 to 60,000 men, 
though Pope’s may have a little 
exceeded the latter number, as he 
had been drawing reinforcements 
from Alexandria, where his reserves 
of 20,000 men had been collected. 
The early morning and forenoon of 
this memorable day passed in com- 
parative quiet, yet before set of sun 
was to be fought one of the most 
sanguinary conflicts of the war. 
From time to time the rattle of 
slight skirmishing sounded along 
the lines, as it always does when 
two hostile armies are brought so 
closely together, and at long inter- 
vals the boom of cannon broke, like 
a sullen warning, through the hazy, 
sultry air. 

On our right was a body of Fed- 
eral cavalry operating with great 
audacity, and as some of their skir- 
mishers approached our position 
with what I regarded as excessive 
impudence, I determined (with the 
consent of General Stuart) to give 
them a lesson. At my request General 
Hood detailed to me several of his 


Texan marksmen, who moved for- 
ward with alacrity and pleasure to 
this exciting little enterprise, crawl- 
ing through the high grass and 
along the fences with the supple- 
ness of serpents, in a manner that 
might have excited the envy of the 
cleverest Indian on the war-path. 
The Federal cavalrymen seemed not 
a little surprised to see me, as be- 
ing on horseback I was the only 
one of the party visible to them, 
and were evidently quite undecided 
what to do when I halted at a dist- 
ance from them of about 200 yards. 
Among my riflemen, one had been 
pointed out to me as the best shot, 
who was a Prussian by birth, but 
who had lived for many years on 
the prairies of Texas. He was the 
first to fire. Raising his rifle, he said 
to me with a certain pride, a smile 
lighting up his brown, weather- 
beaten features, ‘‘ Now, Major, you 
shall see what an old Prussian can 
do.” <An instant afterwards the 
crack of the rifle was heard, and the 
foremost of the Yankees rolled in 
the dust, then a second victim fell 
pierced by the bullet of another 
Texan, and the bold body of Fed- 
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eral cavalry galloped off as if a 
legion of demons were in chase of 
them, amidst the tumultuous shouts 
of Hood’s men, and of our own ¢a- 
valry and cannoneers, who had 
been looking .on with great inte- 
rest. Unfortunately we could not 
lay hold of the riderless horses, 
which rapidly followed their vanish- 
ing companions ; but nothing could 
prevent my Texans from getting 
their spoils from the dead—a booty, 
in their opinion, richly merited by 
them. 

About two o'clock in the after- 
noon the oppressive stillness of the 
situation gave place to commotion 
and activity. Adjutants were gal- 
loping to and fro. General Stuart 
was hastily summoned to General 
Lee’s headquarters, where Jackson 
and Longstreet were already in 
council with our Commander-in- 
Chief. Strong reserves were post- 
ed in the centre, and forty pieces 
of cannon were concentrated there. 
Our horse-artillery was in readiness 


for action ; and Colonel Rosser, who 
commanded the 5th Virginia Ca- 
valry, but was an artillerist by edu- 
cation, had four batteries tempor- 
arily placed under his charge, with 


which he trotted to the front, 
Every one now saw that we were 
on the eve of great events, and a 
strange feeling of anxiety, as is 
often the case just before a battle, 
came over many a stout heart—a 
feeling which can be compared only 
to the heavy sultry silence that pre- 
cedes the thunder-storm. 

The greater part of the two hos- 
tile armies were separated by a 
narrow open valley of about thré 
miles in length and half a mile in 
breadth, shut in by two parallel 
ranges of wooded hills, which fell 
away on the left into a wide wood- 
ed plain occupied by the outermost 
divisions of Jackson’s corps, and 
closed on the extreme right by over- 
looking heights, which were held by 
our horse-artillery. 

It had been reported to General 
Lee that the enemy had massed 
arge forces opposite to his centre, 
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or the lower part of the little 
valley just described, which in- 
duced him to suppose that General 
Pope had determined to try one of 
Napoleon’s maneuvres de force, and 
would attempt, by overwhelming 
numbers, to break through the cen- 
tre in a sudden ‘attack, trusting to 
dispose of the two wings easily 
thereafter. Our noble leader had 
not been deceived, and his measures 
to frustrate the plans of the enemy 
had been admirably concerted. 
About three o'clock in the after- 
noon the close columns of the 
Yankees emerged suddenly out of 
the dark green of the opposing 
forest at a double-quick, five ex- 
tended lines, at intervals of sixty 
yards, comprising, at the least, 
15,000 men. Their colours were 
borne proudly aloft, and they ad- 
vanced across the open space before 
us in beautiful order. Nearer and 
nearer they came, each one of us 
looking on with hushed anxiety at 
the imposing columns which moved 
towards the Confederate position 
as a waterspout moves over the 
deep. The silence was something 
appalling, when, at the instant, 
forty pieces of artillery poured a 
withering shower of shells into the 
very midst of the advancing host, 
while, at the same time, their first 
line was received with a_ perfect 
sheet of fire from our triple infantry 
line concealed in the dense under- 
growth of the forest. The artillery 
was in charge of Colonel Stephen 
D. Lee, and the accuracy with 
which the shells exploded in the 
very faces of the foe testified to the 
admirable service of the guns. It 
was as if an annihilating bolt out 
of the thunder-cloud had let loose 
its fury upon those doomed men, 
who until now had been pressing 
onward like moving walls, and 
they now wavered and swayed to 
and fro as if the very earth reeled 
beneath their feet. Again and 
again roared the thunder of our 
guns, again and again deadly vol- 
leys sent their hail of bullets into 
the dense ranks of the enemy, until 
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all at once this gsplendidly-organ- 
ised body of troops broke in disor- 
der, and became a confused mass 
of fugitives. The Federal officers 
did their best to reanimate them. 
With the utmost energy and cour- 
age they brought their men forward 
to three several assaults, and three 
times were they hurled back, leav- 
ing hundreds of their number dead 
and wounded on the plain. At 
last physical strength and moral 
endurance alike gave way before the 
terrible effect of our fire, and the 
whole force fled in disorderly rout 
to the rear, a flight which could no 
longer be checked. At this moment 
the wild yell of the Confederates 
drowned the noise of the guns. As 
far as the eye could reach, the long 
lines of our army, with their red 
battle-flags lit up by the evening 


sun to a colour like blood, were: 


breaking over the plain in pursuit. 
It was a moment indeed of the in- 
tensest excitement and enthusiasm. 
With great difficulty could the can- 
noneers be kept back to their 
pieces, scarcely could we, the 
officers of the general staff, resist 
the impulse to throw ourselves 
with our victorious comrades upon 
the retreating enemy. 

Thus the running fight was kept 
up for nearly two miles, our men, 
flushed with success, driving every- 
thing before them and taking many 
prisoners. Suddenly, however, their 
headlong advance was vigorously 
checked at the village of Groveton, 
situated on a range of hills, now 
held by the main body of Pope’s 
army, from which more than 100 
pieces of artillery hurled their ter- 
rible missiles upon the Confederates 
exposed in the open plain and ex- 
hausted by the pursuit. In their 
turn they staggered, halted, and 
fell slowly back; but before the 
shouts of triumph of the Federals 
had died away, the onset was re- 
newed and continued until we had 
brought the last man of our re- 
serves into action. As the sun 
sank behind the heights of Manas- 
sas, the enemy, after a very gallant 
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struggle, was driven entirely from 
the field, retreating towards Cen. 
treville in great confusion, leaving 
behind them many thousands of 
dead, wounded, and prisoners, be 
sides many pieces of cannon and 
regimental standards, and a consid- 
erable quantity of small arms. 

In the mean time our cavalry had 
been pressing forward on the right 
flank, driving the Federal horse 
with little resistance before them 
over a rolling wooded ground, from 
which we could see plainly the pro 
gress of the battle. Our horse- 
artillery, acting in concert with 
Rosser’s four batteries, and ad- 
vancing on a line parallel with 
that taken by the cavalry on the 
Groveton side, had been pouring 8 
destructive flank-fire on the dense 
ranks of the Yankees. This fire 
was energetically returned by the 
numerous batteries of the enemy, 
which, firing too high, threw their 
Shells all over the woods through 
which we of the cavalry were pass 
ing, breaking and shattering trees 
and branches in every direction, 
and inflicting much injury on men 
and horses. I myself received 
several slight injuries from the 
splinters and flying limbs with 
which the air was filled, and made 
a very narrow escape from serious 
damage, as one of the enemy’s 
shells exploded between my horse’s 
legs, striking, strange to say, neither 
rider nor animal. 

After the taking of the Groveton 
heights, as the enemy was retreat- 
ing in the direction of Centreville 
—all except their cavalry, which 
ftll back towards Manassas Plains 
—our main line of battle had to 
move as on a pivot, the right wing 
advancing rapidly, and the whole 
standing nearly perpendicular to 
our former position. As the re 
treat led through a densely-wooded 
country where cavalry could be of 
little use, only FitzLee’s brigade 
joined our army in the pursuit— 
General Stuart pushing forward 
with Robertson’s brigade to drive 
off the strong force of Federal 
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cavalry which had been there 
brought together, and which would 
otherwise have operated success- 
fully on our exposed flank. The 
9d Virginia Oavalry, under the 

nt Colonel Munford, was in 


the advance, and arrived at the 


plateau of Manassas before the two 
other regiments of the brigade had 
come up. Here they found the 
Yankee horse in far superior num- 
bers drawn up in two magnificent 
lines of battle, one behind the 
other. Without waiting for the 
arrival of their comrades, the brave 
fellows of the 2d, their intrepid 
Colonel at their head, threw them- 
selves upon the foe. They suc- 
ceeded in breaking the first line by 
their impetuous charge, but having 
been thrown into some disorder by 
the length of the attack, the second 
line of the enemy, using well its 
opportunity, made a counter-charge 
in splendid style, and drove them 
back in confused flight, shooting 
and sabring many of the men, the 
rallied Yankee regiments of the 
first line joining in the pursuit. At 
this moment we arrived with the 
7th and 12th at the scene of the 
disaster, and, receiving our flying 
comrades into our ranks, we charged 
furiously the hostile lines, scatter- 
ing them in every direction, recap- 
turing all our men who had fallen 
into their hands, killing the com- 
mander of the entire force and 
many other officers, among whom 
was the Major who had given me 
such a run at Verdiersville, besides 
killing and wounding a large num- 
ber of their soldiers, and tak- 
ing several hundred prisoners and 
horses. The pursuit was not aban- 
doned until we had chased them 
over the stream of Bull Run; and 
we heard later that the stampeded 
horsemen had continued their flight 
into the fortifications of Centreville. 
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Our loss was comparatively small 
in killed, consisting mostly of 
wounded, among whom. was the 
brave commander of the 24, Colonel 
Munford, whe had received several 
sabre-cuts on the head. 

Night had now set in, and as we 
approached the field of battle on 
our return to the main body of our 
army, we found that fighting and 
pursuit had entirely ceased, dark- 
ness having at last checked our vic- 
torious progress. It was exceeding- 
ly unfortunate for the Confederates 
that the battle had been commenced 
so late in the afternoon, as two 
hours more of daylight would have 
rendered the result of the day yet 
more disastrous to the Federal 
army. Their loss, however, during 
the several days’ fighting which ter- 
minated with the Battle of Grove« 
ton had ‘been immense, amounting 
to at least 20,000 men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, 30 pieces 
of artillery, about 40,000 small arms, 
many standards, and uncounted 
stores of ammunition and provisions. 
The Yankee troops were totally de- 
moralised, and had lost all confi- 
dence in their commanding general ; 
and the Government at Washington, 
not less than the whole people of 
the North, looked with the greatest 
terror and anxiety into the future. 
Our loss had also been heavy, es- 
timated in the last battle alone at 
6000 in killed and wounded, eo 
a noble fellow breathed his last sig 
for the South on the slippery heights 
of Groveton. 

The little military family of our 
own staff had specially to grieve 
for the loss of one of our number— 
Captain Hardeman Stuart, a nephew 
of our General, who had charge of 
the Signal Corps* of our cavalry. 
Poor Stuart, having been surprised 
with his party on the morning of 
the 30th by a body of Federal horse, 





* The Signal Corps is an institution peculiar to the American armies, organised 
for telegraphic communications between distant points by the waving of flags of 
various colours in the daytime and of lights of various colours at night. It is 
somewhat similar to the old semaphore system, and in campaigning can only be 
employed to advantage in a hilly region of country, where the signals can be made 


from elevated spots. 
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was only able to escape with two of 
his men, leaving their apparatus 
and horses behind. Reaching the 
Confederate lines on foot, just as 
the battle was commencing, and not 
being able to render more import- 
ant service, these three heroes seized 
each one of the muskets which had 
been thrown down in large numbers 
by the enemy in their retreat, and 
joined the ranks of the 18th Missis- 
sippi infantry which were just mov- 
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ing at a double-quick towards the 
Groveton heights. There they fell 
in glorious companionship after the 
regiment had captured several of 
the enemy’s batteries. 

We encamped on the field of bat. , 
tle, and were occupied during the 
greater part of the night in carrying 
water to the wounded, and other. 
wise ministering to the wants of 
the sufferers to the extent of our 
ability. 


FROM THE SECOND BATTLE OF MANASSAS TO THE INVASION OF MARYLAND, 


(81st of August to the 5th of September.) 


We rested but a few hours after 
the fatigues of Groveton, and I was 
roused at peep of day by General 
Stuart, who desired me to accom- 
pany him on a little expedition to 
reconnoitre the position of the ene- 
my. It was a dark cloudy morning, 
and a sharp wind drove a drizzling 
rain, which had been falling through- 
out the night, right in our faces, so 
that we found the ride through the 
small pine thickets that lay in our 
way exceedingly disagreeable. Of 
the enemy we could discover no- 
thing ourselves. From our scouts, 
and from the Federal prisoners that 
were still coming in every half-hour 
in squads of eight or ten, we learned 
that the army of General Pope had 
made a halt in and around Centre- 
ville. I was now asked by General 
Stuart to ride over to Jackson’s 
headquarters, on the left of our 
lines, to make report and carry him 
important papers, and to proceed 
thence yet farther te the left to Sud- 
ley’s Mill, with orders for General 
FitzLee with his brigade, which 
had bivouacked there during the 
night, to march at once along the 
Little River Turnpike in the direc- 
tion of Fairfax Court-house, to a 
point where General Stuart himself, 
with ‘Robertson’s brigade, taking a 
short cut across the fields, would 
join him in the afternoon. 

The headquarters of Jackson were 
at least five miles distant on our 
extreme left, and I had to ride 


along the entire line of our army, 
which at this moment was some- 
what irregular, As the surface was 
much broken and covered with 
dense forests, I ran a narrow hazard 
of losing my way, and was compel- 
led to make frequent inquiries of 
the different bodies of troops I 
passed en route. My appearance in 
the saddle was not a little bizarre, 
as I pushed onward through the 
rain, which still continued to de 
scend soakingly. For protection 
against the storm I had wrapped 
myself up completely in my black 
oil-cloth cloak, at the same time 
turning down the wide brim of my 
slouched hat so as wholly to con 
ceal my face. If these precautions 
kept me comparatively dry, they 
made it difficult for any one to dis- 
tinguish me from a Yankee cavalier, 
and thus involved me in a ridicu- 
lous adventure which . might have 
had a tragical result. I had been 
questioning an infantry quarter- 
master as to the whereabouts of 
General Jackson, and my interlocu- 
tor, forming some grave suspicions 
from my appearance and foreign ac- 
cent, took his measures accordingly. 
A few minutes after I had left him, 
two men on horseback came up, 
placing themselves on either side of 
me, and commenced a conversation 
which could not have been more 
impertinently inquisitive if they 
had learned to ask questions in 
Connecticut. I very soon wearied 
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of this cross-examination, and so 
informed my companions, adding 
that if they desired anything at 
my hands they might express them- 
selves fully. Whereupon they made 
polite apologies, declaring that they 
desired nothing beyond the plea- 
sure of my company ; but as at this 
moment three other horsemen came 
riding towards us, their manner 
underwent a sudden change, and 
they demanded my surrender as a 
Yankee, and called upon me to 
hand over to them any papers that 
might be in my possession. Ex- 
ceedingly annoyed at this, I threw 
open my oil-cloth cloak, disclosing 
my grey uniform, and said to them 
with some disgust, that if they still 
doubted my confraternity, one or 
two of them might. ride with me 
to General Jackson’s headquarters, 
when they would soon be convinced 
of their mistake ; but that under no 
circumstances whatever would I 
expose to their inspection import- 
ant papers which had been commit- 
ted to my charge, and that, if need 
were, I would defend them with my 
life. This, however, wrought no 
change of opinion in my pertinaci- 
ous accusers. They replied that any 
stranger might tell the same story ; 
and that, as for my grey coat, it was 
a common Yankee trick to assutne 
the Confederate uniform—it was 
just what a spy would naturally do. 
Losing all patience, I now drew 
my shining Damascus blade, and, 
driving my spurs into the flanks of 
my steed, I separated myself by a 
sudden leap from my disagreeable 
companionship, and continued in a 
quiet walk upon my journey. The 
quartermaster’s troopers were taken 
completely by surprise by this de- 
termined movement, but they drew 
their revolvers, and, as if undecided 
what steps to take in the matter, 
slowly followed me at the distance 
of twenty or thirty yards. Fortu- 
nately I soon met an officer of my 
acquaintance, who was exceedingly 
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diverted at my predicament, and 
quickly satisfied my would-be cap- 
tors of their error. I was still so 
provoked, however, that I sent 
my card to the suspicious quarter- 
master, inviting him to meet me 
at General Stuart’s headquarters, 
where I should be most happy to 
give him a good lesson for his fu- 
ture conduct. But he never came, 
and I never heard of him again. 
After a long and weary ride over 
the battle-fields of the last few days, 
which were still cumbered with the 
unburied corpses of the slain, I at 
last found Jackson, who was just 
returning with General Robert E. 
Lee from a little reconnaissance 
beyond the Stone Bridge over Bull 
Run. Here they had been fired 
at by the advance pickets of the 
enemy, but had fortunately sus- 
tained no injury. , They received 
me very kindly, and laughed at 
the recital of my recent adventure ; 
but our interview was a short one, 
as I had to hasten after General 
FitzLee, who had already been or- 
dered by Jackson to proceed with 
his command in the direction of 
Fairfax Court-house, and was thus 
several hours ahead of me. A dis- 
agreeable gallop through the intri- 
cate bridle-paths of the forest en- 
abled me to overtake our horsemen 
at the end of five or six hours. 
They had just come to a halt, as 
our advance-guard had surprised 
and taken to the last man a picket 
of the 2d U.S. Cavalry, regular 
army, and two of our squadrons 
were on the point of starting to 
attack the Yankee picket reserves, 
who, having no idea of our ap- 
proach, had bivouacked carelessly 
in and around a farmyard about a 
mile and a half higher up the road. 
FitzLee had been a lieutenant in 
the 2d U.S. Cavalry* before the 
war, and he was greatly delighted 
at making prisoners in this way of 
many of his old comrades. For 
myself, being badly in want of a 





* General Robert E. Lee had been the Lieutenant-Colonel of this fine regiment, 
and many other Confederate officers had formerly served in it. 
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new horse, the steed I then be- 
strode having been very nearly 
broken down by the fatigues of 
the campaign, I joined with alacrity 
and pleasure the attacking detach; 
ment. There was but little fight- 
ing to be done. We rushed so 
suddenly and unexpectedly upon 
the Yankee reserves that they had 
not even time to mount, and two 
full companies with their officers 
fell into our hands. We captured 
also their horses, from among which 
I lost no time in exchanging a 
noble bay for my own worn-out ani- 
mal. The officers gave their parole 
not to escape, and were treated by 
‘us with the utmost courtesy, being 
allowed to ride their own horses, 
and accompany our staff at the 
head of the column. ‘They had 
served in former days both with 
FitzLee and §tuart ; and it was 
curious, as an illustration of the 
war, to hear these quondam com- 
panions-in-arms talking and laugh- 
ing over the olden time. Late in 
the afternoon we were joined by 
Stuart with Robertson’s brigade, 
and continued our march towards 
Fairfax Court-house. 

We had been informed by our 
scouts that a large waggon-train of 
the enemy was moving on a pa- 
rallel turnpike two miles distant 
from us, in the same direction with 
our column, and the shades of 
night were just closing in upon us 
when the heavy rumbling of the 
convoy, which was several miles in 
length, became distinctly audible, 
As the escort protecting this train 
consisted of several brigades of in- 
fantry, General Stuart did not re- 
gard it as prudent td hazard a 
direct attack, and concluded to pay 
them only a distant salutation. 
This was very handsomely done 
by our horse-artilley, which, being 
well posted on an eminence, soon 
began to perform great execution 
on the long line of waggons, whose 
white tops we could see, through 
the dusk of evening, winding slow- 
ly along the road like a gigantic 
snake. The confusion in a few 
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minutes became bewildering, as the 
balls from our guns went crashi 
through the heavily-laden vans, 
the loud cries of the drivers vainly 
endeavouring to get out of range 
commingled in tumultuous din 
with the disorderly commands of 
the officers of the supporting force, 
who did not seem to know from 
what quarter to expect the attack, 
or how to meet it; and by the time 
they had formed their line of battle, 
and were pushing bravely forward 
upon our position, we had pro 
ceeded already several miles upon 
the back-track towards the small 
village of Chantilly, which we 
reached about ten o'clock, and 
where our cavalry encamped for 
the night. 

Some six miles distant from 
Chantilly —in very unsafe prox 
imity, it must be admitted, to the 
enemy’s lines—lived on their plan- 
tation a family who were old and 
dear friends of Stuart. Finding 
himself in their neighbourhood, 
and not having seen them fora con- 
siderable time, our General could 
not resist the opportunity afforded 
by our night’s halt in bivouac of 
paying them a visit, and the mem- 
bers of his staff determined to 
keep him company. A brisk can- 
ter through the dark woods brought 
us about midnight to the man- | 
sion, where all were fast asleep ex- 
cept two ferocious dogs that tried 
unsuccessfully to resist our entrance 
to the immediate grounds. Stuart 
proposed that we should arouse the 
slumbering inhabitants with the 
dulcet notes of a serenade; and the 
serenade was attempted ; but the 
discordant voices that joined in the 
effort sounded so very like the 
voices of the wild Indians in their 
war-whoop, that the proprietor, at 
once awakened and fully persuaded 
that his peaceful residence was sur- 
rounded by a party of marauding 
Yankees, carefully opened a window 
and begged most anxiously that the 
building and the lives of its inmates - 
might be spared, promising that he 
would do his best to satisfy our de- 
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mands. His surprise and delight, 
when at last he recognised “ Jeb” 
Stuart’s voice, cannot be described. 
In a few minutes the whole house- 
hold, young and old, were aroused, 
and we remained talking with our 
kind friends, until the morning sun, 
stealing through the curtains of the 
drawing-room, reminded us that it 
was time*to be off. And so, after 
a hasty but hearty breakfast, we 
took leave of the hospitable family 
and rode back to our command. 

Meanwhile the Federal army had 
halted in the neighbourhood of 
Fairfax Court-house, and was there 
throwing up intrenchments. Our 
Generals, however, did not suppose 
that they really intended to make a 
stand at that point, and their far- 
ther retreat towards Alexandria 
was confidently expected. As they 
had received strong reinforcements 
from Alexandria and Washington, 
General Lee did not deem it advis- 
able to press them vigprously the 
day after the battle of Groveton. 
Our own army had suffered severely 
in fight and from fatigue during 
the recent continuous engagements 
and marches, and fresh troops from 
Gordonsville and Richmond were 
hourly looked for. Our men, there- 
fore, had been employed only in 
burying the dead and collecting the 
ample spoils of victory. The small 
arms lying about everywhere were 
picked up and cleaned. Thus the 
morning of the 1st of September 
passed off quietly enough. 

Stuart and I rode off to Jackson’s 
corps, which was stationed at Ox 
Hill, and found Old Stonewall with 
his outposts very much amused at 
the effect of the rifle practice of some 
of his marksmen upon a squad of 
Yankee cavalry who had been ad- 
vancing imprudently, and were just 
galloping off in a hurry across an 
open field. 

About noon the cavalry received 
orders to proceed cautiously along 
the road to Fairfax Court-house, 
Jackson’s corps following at a short 
distance behind. The beautiful 
Weather of the early morning had 
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now changed into a drenching 
downpour of rain, and our column 
marched slowly onward, the 5th 
Virginia in the lead, with whose 
commander, Colonel Rosser, I was 
riding in front of the regiment. 
We were discussing our late fights 
and adventures, when suddenly the 
few men who formed our extreme 
advance and were riding a few rods 
ahead of us, came back at full gal- 
lop, and at the same moment rat- 
tling volleys from the thick pine- 
woods which lined the turnpike on 
either side sent a shower of balls 
over our heads. We had fallen in- 
to an ambuscade, which, if the Yan- 
kees had waited a little longer be- 
fore firing, might have turned out 
very disastrously for us; but as 
only the head of our column was 
visible to them, and as they fired 
much too high, the damage done 
was inconsiderable, only a few men 
and horses being wounded. The 
order to wheel about was quickly 
given and quickly executed. Vol- 
unteering to ride back and report 
to Gen@ral Stuart, I galloped rapid- 
ly to the rear, the 5th Virginia 
following in haste and the Yankees 
still delivering their fire, which was 
now wholly ineffective, the bullets 
clattering through the forest. Two 
pieces of our horse-artillery, which 
had been detailed to the 5th, and 
which had loitered a little in the 
rear, I brought to a halt on a slight 
eminence in the road, and ordered 
to open fire as soon as the road was 
clear of our cavalry, the main body 
of which I arrested. A few minutes 
afterwards, I met Jackson and 
Stuart, who had been summoned 
to the front by the firing and the 
halting of the column. Old Stone- 
wall made his dispositions with his 
usual celerity. He ordered Stuart 
to move along the by-roads towards 
Fairfax Oourt-house, and ascertain 
if the Federals were only making 
a demonstration, or if this was a 
general advance. For himself he 
was determined to stop the farther 
progress of the Yankees at once, 
and before we had turned off into 
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the dark narrow path through the 
woods, the leading division of his 
corps had formed line of battle, and, 
advancing at double-quick, was soon 
hotly engaged with the enemy. 

The rain was still pouring in tor- 
rents. The appearance of our col- 
umn as it made its tortuous way 
through the dripping woods was 
not inspiriting, nor was its temper 
as buoyant as it might have been 
under happier auspices of sky and 
surroundings. The rattling of mus- 
ketry and the roar of the cannonade 
on our left becoming every moment 
louder and fiercer, we could not but 
entertain some anxiety as to the 
result, for in case of Jackson’s de- 
feat, our situation would be ren- 
dered exeeedingly precarious. Late 
in the evening, however, our patrols 
and scouts reported the bulk of 
General Pope’s army in full retreat 
towards Alexandria; and the ap- 
proaching darkness making our 
farther advance impracticable, Gen- 
eral Stuart determined to return. 
We were warranted now in believ- 
ing that Jackson had been victori- 
ous, but as we had no information 
of the enemy’s position, or of the 
strength of the force they had sent 
against him, it was necessary to 
march back with great circumspec- 
tion. After several false alarms, 
we reached an outpost a little past 
midnight, wet and chilled to the 
very bones. Jackson’s fight had 
been a sanguinary one, but the 
Yankees had been driven back with 
heavy loss, leaving behind them 
their dead and wounded, and 1000 
of their number as prisoners in our 
hands. Among their dead were 
two Generals, one of whom, the 
famous warrior Phil Kearney, had 
years before left an arm on one of 
the battle-fields of Mexico. His 
body was respectfully taken care of, 
and sent with all military honours, 
into the Federal lines under flag of 
truce the next day. 

We pitched our camp in a dense 
pine-grove near Chantilly, and for 
the remainder of the night were 
occupied in drying our drenched 
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garments by the heat of roaring 
wood-fires, ‘ 
On the morning of the 2d Sep 
tember we were agreeably surprised 
by the arrival of Hampton’s splen- 
did brigade, which had been re 
tained on picket duty on the James, 
Chickahominy, and Pamunkey 
rivers, and our loud cheering. wag 
heartily responded to by the dash. 
ing horsemen of the Carolinas and 
Mississippi, who had long been 
anxious to meet the enemy under 
the lead of the gallant Stuart. Ag 
yet they had seen no fighting under 
his direct orders. Their desire wag 
very speedily to be gratified. The 
main body of the Federal army 
had retreated towards Alexandria, 
but a strong cavalry force with 
horse-artillery still held Fairfax 
Court-house and its neighbourhood, 
and Stuart had been directed to 
drive them off. 
The sun of the following day 
just begun to exert its reinvigorat- 
ing power upon our shivering limbs 
when we again set out for action, 
In the advance were Hampton's 
brigade, with the flying artillery 
attached to it, and the latter soon 
became hotly engaged with some 
of the enemy’s batteries. From 
point to point we drove the Yan 
kees slowly before us, until late in 
the afternoon they offered more 
determined resistance on a ridge 
about two miles in front of the 
Court-house. Hampton was now or 
dered to make a little circuit to the 
left to take the enemy in flank, and 
as soon as we heard the thunder of 


his guns we pressed forward with 
FitzLee’s force, driving the Yar 
kees in rapid retreat from their 


position. Stuart and I reached the 
abandoned heights, far ahead of 
our troops, just in time to see the 
long blue lines of the Federals 
trotting through the village, and 
their track marked by blazing farm- 
houses to the right and left in the 
fertile fields around it. The Gene- 
ral, justly exasperated at the sight, 
turned round to me and 

“Major, ride as quick as you can, 
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and bring up some of Pelham’s guns 
at full gallop, that we may give a 
parting salute to these rascally in- 
cendiaries.” Not less eager than 
he, I reached the artillery in a few 
minutes, and, getting the pieces 
into position without loss of time, 
we sent several shells with so much 
accuracy into the rear of the hostile 
column that, leaving their dead and 
wounded, they galloped off in the 
greatest confusion. 

The magnificent lines of Hamp- 
ton’s brigade now appeared in brisk 
ursuit on the left, our Virginia 
a under FitzLee, had just 
joined us, and every one burned 
with the desire to throw himself 
forward upon the enemy. Stuart 
and myself took the lead; waving 
our battle-flag, which I had taken 
from the standard-bearer, high over 
my head, I echoed the loud yell of 
our men that came thundering after 
us, our artillery meanwhile firing 
shot . after shot, which hurtled 
through the air above us; and so 
we entered the village of Fairfax 
Court-house at the moment that 
the last of the Federal cavalry, in 
headlong flight, galloped out on 
the opposite side. It was a mo- 
ment of the wildest joy and excite- 
ment. The delirious gratitude and 
delight of the inhabitants, who for 
more than a year had been under 
Yankee rule, cannot be described 
when I planted the Confederate 
colours upon a little open space 
in the centre of the village, and 
thus took formal possession of it 
again. 

As night was approaching, and 
we knew from the freshness of their 
horses there was little chance of 
overtaking the fugitive Yankees, 
only two squadrons were sent in 
pursuit of them, and the rest of 
our command halted and encamped 
around the Court-house. Amid all 
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the confusion and intoxication of 
the hour I did not lose the oppor- 
tunity of capturing a very good 
and well-equipped Yankee horse 
that was galloping about riderless, 
his master having been killed by a 
shell from our artillery. One gets a 
sharp practical eye for such things 
after a little experience of active 
warfare. 

General Stuart established his 
headquarters at the house of a citizen 
whose daughter he had previously 
known, and regarded as a young 
lady of very ardent patriotism. Her 
subsequent conduct did not justify 
this opinion. In a playful, impru- 
dent manner, the General had be- 
stowed upon her a sort of honorar 
commission upon his staff, which 
caused her to be arrested at a some- 
what later period by the Federal 
authorities ; but long before the 
termination of the war she man- 
aged to marry a Yankee officer, 
and took the oath of allegiance to 
the Northern Government, thus 
doubly discrediting the title of 
Virginian. 

After half an hour’s rest, Stuart 
requested me to ride with him to 
the headquarters of General Jack- 
son, who had bivouacked only a few 
miles from the Court-house. A ra- 
pid gallop soon accomplished the 
distance, and we arrived just in 
time to partake of his simple sup- 
per, coasisting of coffee and corn- 
bread.* At the conclusion of the 
repast, the night being already far 
advanced, we accepted General 
Jackson's invitation to sleep for the 
few hours till dawn beneath his 
small tent-fly. Wearied out by the 
exertions of the previous day, I was 
still deeply wrapt in slumber when 
I felt the pressure of a light touch 
on my shoulder, and a mild voice 
said to me, “Major, it is time to 
rise and start.” Before I was yet 





* This article of food formed so much the most considerable part of our commis- 
sariat during the whole of my campaigns, that it may be well to explain that in 
America “ corn-bread” invariably means bread made of Indian meal, and not of 
wheat flour. The Virginians are especially skilled in its preparation, and the old 
negro cook of the planter’s family used to produce several varieties of this bread, 
which were exceedingly palatable and nutritious. 
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fully awake, my caller placed a 
basin of water and a towel on a 
camp-stool near my head, and con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Now, Major, wash quick- 
ly; a cup of coffee is waiting for 
you, your horse is saddled, and you 
must be off at once.” To my utter 
surprise, I now discovered that my 
attentive servitor was the great 
Stonewall himself—the light touch 
had been given by the iron hand, 
and the soft voice was that which 
had been heard in short energetic 
sentences so often amid the tumult 
of battle. {I shall never forget the 
smile that broke over his kindly 
ex at my amazement in recognising 

m. 

General Stuart was himself al- 
ready in the saddle, and in a few 
minutes we galloped back to the 
Court-house, the newly-risen sun 
just touching the tops of the tall 
hickory-trees, and the whole forest 
exhaling the most delicious odour, 
for the delight and refreshment of 
only such “early birds” as our- 
selves. Half an hour after our re- 
turn to the village, our whole com- 
mand was mounted and on the 
march to the little town of Drains- 
ville. 

We rode in advance with Hamp- 
ton’s brigade, which had some slight 
skirmishing with small bodies of 
Federal cavalry that from time to 
time made their appearance, but 
were driven back with little diffi- 
culty. 

The part of Virginia through 
which we were passing abounds 
with delicious peaches, and as this 
fruit was just Yipening, it was a 
very grateful attention in the pro- 
prietors of the different farms and 
orchards on the road to invite us to 
partake of it freely. At one point 
of our day’s march there came out 
to the highway, from a neighbour- 
ing mansion which was decorated 
with the Confederate flag, a little 
cavalcade, consisting of an old gen- 
tleman with grey hair, and three 
very pretty daughters. Galloping 
up to the column, the old gentle- 
man addressed himself accidentally 


” 


to Stuart, begging that he would be 
good enough to point out the f, 
mous cavalry leader whom he and 
his fair daughters were so anxious 
to see. Stuart, after having main. 
tained for a while his incognito, at 
last acknowledged that he was him. 
self the man, and the surprise of 
paterfamilias and the blushing con- 
fusion of the young ladies amused 
us not a little. They all insisted 
upon our stopping for a short time 
at their house, where luncheon had 
been prepared for the General and 
staff; and I must admit that, in 
my breakfastless condition, I await 
ed Stuart’s consent, which was only 
hesitatingly given, with some impa- 
tience. 

Soon after this we witnessed a 
most touching scene. At the por- 
tico of a modest, cheerful dwelling 
by the roadside, there stood, as we 
rode along, an elderly lady in deep 
mourning, who held by the hand 
a fair-haired boy of about fifteen 
years of age, and who asked of the 
General that she might be permit- 
ted to bless our battle-flag. Having 
invoked the favor of heaven upon 
our colours in @ manner as earnest 
as.it was unaffected, she told us 
that she was a widow who had lost 
already two sons in the war, but 
that she was ready to sacrifice her 
last child for the sacred cause of 
her country. The eyes of the boy 
brightened up, and his fist was 
clenched at this; and tears fell 
down on our beards as we turned 
the heads of our horses towards the 
passing column. 

During the afternoon we rode 
over the ground, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Drainsville, where 
Stuart in the year 1861 had fought 
his first fight. He showed me with 
pleasure the different positions 
which he and the enemy had occu- 
pied, and explained how differently 
he would have acted at that time, 
had he been favoured with the ben- 
efit of his present experience. 

We encamped in and around 
Drainsville, our headquarters being 
established in the ample garden of 
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a hotel in the centre of the village. 
Here, for the first time since we 
had left Hanover Court-house, were 
we enabled to reinforce our very 
dilapidated wardrobe from our 
long-missed portmanteaus, which 
we found in the waggons belonging 
to the cavalry staff. The following 
day was one of strange, blessed, un- 
interrupted quietude at Drainsville, 
the first day of rest after three 
weeks of continuous hard fighting. 
Ihave no power to convey the feel- 
ing of enjoyment with which, after 
a refreshing bath and the invest- 
ment of the outward man in clean 
eldthing from head to foot, I lay 
stretched upon my blanket beneath 
the e of a wide-spreading hick- 
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ory-tree, The day was delicious. 
The breeze came to me burdened 
with the fragrance of the latest 
summer flowers, lifting geutly my 
hair, and whispering to me from the 
swaying branches overhead. Even 
the horses seemed to join in the 
general lassitude of the camp. The 
lay around us in the deep ric 
grass, which they were too lazy to 
crop, the very types of perfect phy- 
sical satisfaction. And so we eel 
at headquarters—the officers, the 
soldiers, the negroes, the horses, 


the mules, all wrapped in the dolce 
far niente which marked the ter- 
mination of our eventful summer 
campaign in Virginia, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Mr. Cavenpisn was led back to his 
own house that evening by General 
Travers, whose claim of acquaint- 
ance was too decided to be rejected. 
He never knew very well what 
om between the moment when 

iss Marjoribanks began to ex- 

und to him the urgent necessity 
that he should confide in her, and 
the moment in which he found 
himself in his own house, admitted 
eagerly by the surprised and anxious 
servants, and conducted by the 
energetic soldier. That he had 
taken leave of Lucilla at her own 
door, that he had watched her white 
dress sweep away into the dark gar- 
den with a faint sense that it was 
his only remaining protector who 
thus left him, and that after that he 
had smoked a horrible cigar with 
Mr. Centum, and been brought 
home by the old acquaintance who 
had turned up at so unlucky a mo- 
ment,—was all that the poor man 
was aware of. And yet it is to be 
supposed that on the whole he be- 
haved himself very much like other 
people, since General Travers had 
no distinct idea that his company 
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was undesirable, or that his cordial 
recognition was anything but wel- 
come. The General, indeed, took 
it as quite natural, under the cir- 
cumstances, that Cavendish should 
be a little confused. A man who is 
no longer @ very young man, and 
has a character to support, does not 
care to be found mooning with the 
object of his affections on a summer 
evening, like a boy of twenty; and 
General Travers was perfectly aware 
that he had thus a very good joke 
against Cavendish. “It is worth a 
man’s while to set up a bachelor 
establishment in the country,” the 
General said, “ By Jove! I wish I 
could do it, It makes a fellow feel 
Arcadian, and ready for anything ;” 
and for his own part he was very ready 
to seize upon his former acquaint- 
ance, a man who belonged to his club, 
and had a chance to know what he 
was talking about. “As for Charlie 
Centum,” the soldier said, “what 
between business and matrimony 
he has grown the greatest. guy ima- 
ginable; and I can’t go off directly, 
you know; and then there’s always 
this business about the depdt. It’s 
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immense luck to find you here, 
Cavendish,” General Travers added, 
with flattering cordislity; and if 
poor Mr. Cavendish was net grateful, 
+ certainly was not his ‘friend's 
fault. He led the way inte his 
house with a glum countenance and 
a sinking heart, though fortunately 
the latter was not visible. It was a 
very nice house, fitted up with all 
that luxury of comfort which a man 
who has, as Mrs. Centum suid, 
“only himself to look to,” can af- 
ford to collect around him. Mr. 
Cavendish had only himself, and he 
had made his habitation perfect, 
though, on the whole, he did not 
a very great deal of his time at 
a He had some niece pictures 
and a good library, though he was 
not particularly given to the arts; 
and he had an admirable cellar, as 
all the gentlemen owned in Car- 
lingford, though, for his own part, 
he was very moderate in that point, 
and did not give himself any airs 
on the subject. Mr. Centum, on 
the contrary, was one of the men 
who talk about vintages, and raise 
expectations never to be carried out. 
And General Travers could not but 
feel the force of the contrast as he 
sat deep into the night, and “ talk- 
ed over everything,” with the man 
who by that time he felt con- 
vinced was one of his best friends. 
As for Mr. Cavendish, it would be 
very difficult to describe his feel- 
ings. He had been knocking about 
in all sorts of poor places, making 
clandestine visits to his sister, and 
hovering round the more than 
suburban simplicity of Grove Street, 
and the sense of being once more 
enveloped and surrounded by all 
that was pleasant to the eye and 
comfortable to the outer man was 
wonderfully consolatory and agree- 
able. But his mind was in a dread- 
fully harassed condition all the 
same. He was preoccupied to the 
last degree, wondering what Miss 
Marjoribanks really knew, and how 
far he had betrayed himself, and to 
what extent it would be safe, as she 
herself said, to confide in Lueilla; 


and at the same time he was obliged 
to listen to and show a certuain in- 
terest in the General's stories, 

to make now and then a pain 
effort of mind to recall some of the 
mutual friends referred to, whose 
names and persons had in the mean 
time slipped out of his memory, 


All the babble of the club, which 


General Travers felt must be so re- 
freshing to the ears of a rusticated 
member, fell as flat upon Mr. Cay- 
eadish, whose mind was full of 


other matters, as if it had been the | 


merest old woman’s gossip, whi 
to be sure, it slightly resembled in 
some points. The gallant General 
made himself so agreeable that he 
nearly drove the unfortunate man 
out of his senses, and, when he had 
exhausted all other means of aggra- 
vat on, returned with fresh zest to 
the sentimental circumstances in 
which, as he supposed, he had 
found his companion out. 

“Very sensible I call it,” said 
General Travers. “To be candid, 
I don’t call her strictly hands: me, 
you know; she’s too big for that 
and I don’t suppose she’s of any 
family to speak of; though perhaps 
you don’t mind that trifling circum- 
stance; but a woman that will dress 
well and light up well, and knows 
how to give a man a capital dinner, 
by Jove! and no donbt has a pretty 
little bit of money into the bargain 
—I respect your taste, Cavendish,” 
said the friendly critic, with effa- 
sion; and somehow this applause 
irritated its recipient more than all 
that had gone before. 

“‘T am sure I am much obliged to 
you,” said Mr. Cavendish, “ though, 
unfortunately, I don’t merit your 
approbation. Miss Marjoribanks is a 
great friend of mine, but she wouldn't 
have me, and I don't mean to ask 
her. At the same time, she has 
very good connections; and that is 
not the way to talk of a girl of 
twenty. She is worth a dozen of 
your fast young ladies,” said the 
sufferer, with some heat. He was 
not in the least in love with La- 
cilla, and indeed had a certain 
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dread of her at this present mo- 
ment; but he could not forget that 
she had once stood by him in his 
need—and, besides, he was glad of 
any subject on which he could con- 
tradict his visitor. “I daresay her 
family is better than ¢ither yours 
er mine. Scotch, you know,” said 
Mr, Cavendish, trying to laugh. As 
for the General, be leaned ‘back in 
his chair with an indulgent air, and 
stroked ‘his mustache. . 

“Beg your pardoh—mearnt no 
offence,” he said. “ For my part, 
I don’t see that it matters, if a 
woman is good-looking and has 
something, you kuow. For in- 
stance, there was a pretty little 
thing—a charming little thing— 
Lake, or something like that——” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Cavendish. It 
was a frightful want of self-control ; 
but he had been a long time at full 
strain, and he could not help it. 
It did not occur to him, for the 
moment, that nobody in his senses 
would have applied the term “little 
thing” to Barbara; and, after all 
the slow aggravation that he had 
been submitting to, the idea of this 
insolent soldier interfering in Grove 
Street was beyond his power of 
endurance. As for the General, 
the tone of this exclamation was 
such that he too turned round on 
his chair, and said, “Yes?” with 
equally unmistakable meaning, 
startled, but ready for the emer- 
gency, whatever it might be. 

Thus the two looked at each 
other for a second, friends in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, 
and yet, perhaps, on the eve of be- 
coming enemies. Mr. Cavendish 
hal, up to that moment, pretty 
nearly forgotten Barbara Lake. It 
was a piquant sort of occupation 
when he had nothing else to do, 
and when the world, according to 
his morbid fancy, was on the \eve 
of turning its back upon him—but 
from the moment when he had 
said between his teeth “Confound 
these women!” and had felt the ex- 
citement of the approaching crisis, 
Barbara, and her crimson cheeks, 
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and her levelseyebrows, and her con- 
tralto, had gone altogether out of his 
mind. At the same time a man may 
teel himself at liberty to forget a 
woman when other matters of more 
immediate interest are absorbing 
his attention, and yet be driven 
furious by the idea suddenly pre- 
sented to him that somebody else, 
who has nothihg earthly to do with 
it, is about to interfere. Mr. Ca- 
vendish, however, recovered him- 
self while the ‘General sat staring 
at him, and began to see how ridi- 
culous his defiance was, 

“Well?—go on. I did not say 
anything,” he said, and lighted an- 
other cigar. Yet he did not face 
his companion as a friendly listener 
should, but began to beat measure 
to an irritating imaginary air on 
the table, with a certain savage 
energy by moments, as if he were 
beating time on the General’s head. 

“Then why do you stop a fellow 
short like that?” said General Tia- 
vers; “I was going to tell you of 
some one I saw the other day in 
the house of your—your friend, you 
know. She was under Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s wing, that was how I 
saw her—and T tine you are not 
playing the gay deceiver, my friend; 
—a little thing, round-faced, hazel- 
eyed—a little soft rosebud sort of 
creature,” said the General, grow- 
ing eloquent. “By Jove, Caven- 
dish, I hope you don’t mean to 
make yourself disagreeable. These 

“Tt was se, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Cavendish, relieved in a mo- 
ment; and, to tell the truth, he 
could not help laughing. The more 
eloquent and angry the General 
grew, the more amused and con- 
temptuous ew his entertainer, 
He was so tickled by the position 
of affairs, that he actually forgot 
his anxieties for the moment. “ No 
doubt it was Rose,” he repeated, 
and laughed; Rose! what any- 
body could see in that little dra-. 
gon! And then the contrast be- 
tween the soldier, who prided him- 
self on his knowledge of the world, 
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and liked to talk of position, &c., 
to the annoyance of those who had 
none, and the amusement of those 
who happen to possess that valu- 
able qualification—and the mistress 
of the Female School of Design, 
filled Mr. Cavendish with amuse- 
ment: perhaps all the more be- 
cause he himself was in a similar 
scrape; but, at all events, being in 
the same position, he ought not to 
have found it so ridiculous as he 
seemed todo, As for General Tra- 
vers, he was as much disposed to 
be angry as, a moment before, Mr. 
Cavendish had been. 

“Tt might be Rose,” he said, “or 
Lily. either, for anything I can tell; 
but there is nothing laughable in it 
that I can see. You seem to be 
perfectly aw courant, at all events— 
which I hope is quite satisfactory 
to Miss Marjoribeaka,” said the 
soldier; and then he resumed after 
a disagreeable little pause, “I sup- 

se everybody meets there on 

ursday, according to what they 
tell me. What do you do with 
yourself, Cavendish, in a general 
way? So far as I can see, there 
ain’t very much attraction. These 
steady-going dinners are enough 
to kill any man; always except- 
ing. your—friend’s,” said General 

Travers, with a slight sneer. “ It’s 
to-morrow, ain’t it ?—Thursday ?” 
and he looked, with what seemed 
to his victim gn insulting consci- 
ousness, in poor Cavendish's face. 
But in reality, the General did not 
mean to be insulting, and knew no- 
thing whatever of the horrible inter- 
nal pang which rent his companion 
when it was thus recalled to him 
that it was to-morrow, a fact which, 
up to this moment, had not occurred 
to the unfortunate. To-morrow ; 
and not even to-morrow—to-day— 
for by this time it was two o'clock 
in the morning, and the unwelcome 
intruder was wasting the little 
time he had for deciding what he 
should do. Once more his own 

personal anxieties, which he had 
ut aside fora moment at the sud- 

en dictate of jealousy, surged over 
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everything, and swallowed up all 
lesser sensations, To-morrow !|— 
and by this time everybody knew 
that he was in Carlingford, and he 
could not stay away from the weekly 
assembly without attracting general 
attention to himself, and throwing 





open the flood-gates of suspicion,@ 


hat was he to do? should he 
turn his back on the enemy once 
for all, and run away and break off 
his connection with Carlingford? 
or should he dare everything and 
face the Archdeacon, and put his 
trust in Lucilla, as that high-mind- 
ed young woman had invited him 
to do? With these thoughts in 
his mind, it may be supposed that 
Mr. Cavendish gave but a very 
mingled attention to the babble of 
his visitor, who found the wine so 
good and the cigars exquisite, and 
perhaps had begun to be a little 
moved out of his ordinary lucidity 
by their effect. 

“ You've got a nice little house, 
Cavendish,” said the General, “ but 
it’s too small for a married man, 
my boy. These women are the very 
deuce for turning a man out of his 


comfortable quarters. You'll have 


to go in for boudoirs and those 
sort of things; and, by George! 
you'll be an ass if you do, with a 
snug little box like this to retire 
into,” said the philosophical war- 
rior; and poor Cavendish smiled a 
ghastly smile, with the strongest 
inclination all the time to take him 
by the collar and turn him out of 
doors. But then he was a warrior 
and a general officer, and a member 
of the same club, and six feet high 
—all which particulars, not to speak 
of the sacred rights of hospitality, 
made it somewhat difficult to carry 
this idea out. 

“ Don’t you think Centum will be 
sitting up for you?” he said, mildly; 
“it’s past two o'clock; and it’s Thurs- 
day morning,” the victim said, with 
a sigh. The last words were an 
involuntary utterance of his own 
despair, but fortunately they struck 
General Travers’s vein of humour, 
which happened to be lively at 
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the moment, and worked the de- 
sired but unexpected result, The 
General laughed loud and long, and 
declared that he respected a man 
who was above-board, and meant 
to look respectable for Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s sake; and then he 
poured a mighty libation to Lucilla, 
and took an affectionate leave of 
her supposed lover. The General 
made \a great commotion in the de- 
corous quiet of Grange Lane when 
he knocked at Mr. Centum’s door. 
Though it was nearly three o'clock 
in the morning, nothing but his in- 
herent dread of a woman would have 
prevented him from knocking up 
the banker to sliare his hilarity ; 
but Mrs. Centum, in her night-cap, 
peaceably asleep as she was at the 
moment, daunted the soul of the 
gallant soldier; and naturally his 
recollection was not very perfect 
next day. “I had something very 
funny to tell you; but, by Jove! I 
forge. what it was,” General Travers 
said next morning when he met 
his host at breakia-t; and thus Mr. 
Cavendish was spared the laugh 
which the two might have had 
against him But for his part he 
shut his door upon his departing 
guest, without any sense, poor fel- 
low, of having done or said any- 
thing in the least funny. He said, 
“Thank heaven!” with a kind of 
groan of relief when his trouble- 
some visitor was gone, And then 
he went back again into his library, 
where they had been sitting. Per- 
haps he had never fully appreciated 
before the comfort of everything, 
the handsome house which he had 
enjoyed so long without thinking 
anything of it, and all the pleasant 
luxurious accessories of life. He 
had been doing vithout them for 
& week or two, and he had not 
liked it; and yet at that moment 
it seemed to Mr. Cavendish that he 
could rather be content to lose them 
all at a stroke, to make it known in 
Carlingford that he was ruined and 
had lost his fortune, than that Car- 
lingford should find out that he 
was not, after all, one of the Caven- 


dishes. nor the person it took him 
for. But, alas! all his fortune could 
not bring reality to these preten- 
sions, nor hinder the exposure to 
which be looked forward with such 
horror. It is true that he was an 
adventurer, but he was not a base 
one; nur had he done anything dis- 
honourable either to gain his for- 
tune or to captivate the good opinion 
of society, which had become so 
important to him. But there are 
actual crimes that would be sooner 
forgiven to a man than the folly of 
having permitted himself to be con- 


sidered one of the Cavendishes, and 


having set his heart on making a 
figure in that mild provincial world. 
Mr. Cavendish knew enough’ of hu- 
man nature to know that a duchess 
or a lord chamberlain would for- 
give more readily than Mr. and Mrs. 
Centum any such imposition upon 
them, and intrusion into their ex- 
clusive circle, And then his sister, 
who could not run away! - For her 
sake it seemed to him that he had 
better rush off at once, and sell his 
house and furniture and horses, and 
give up Carlingford. As he thought 
of that, all the advantages of Car- 
ling‘ord came upon him stronger 
th.n ever. Perhaps a man who has 
always been used to be recognised 
as one of the members of a local 
aristocracy, would not have seen 
anything half. so precious as Mr, 
Cavendish saw in the fact o! being 
everywhere known and acknowledg- 
ed as a constituent part of Grange 
Lane ;—recognisel by the county 
people, and by the poor people, and 
pointed out as he passed by one and 
another to any stranger who might 
happen to be so ignorant as not to 
know Mr. Cavendish. To people 
who are not used to it, there is a 
charm in this universal acknow- 
ledgment. And then he had more 
need of it than most men have; 
and, when Carlingford signe! his 
a of ypentility, and acknow- 
edged and prized him, it did an 
infinite deal more than it had any 
intention of doing. To keep _ its 
regard and recognition he would 
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have done anything. given up the 
half or tire pat. or even, on 
emergency, all he had. Perhaps he 
had an undue confidence in the mag- 
nanimity of society, and was too 
sure that in such a case it would 
behave with a grand-ur worthy of 
the occasion ; but still he was quite 
right in thinking that it could for- 
give the loss of his fortune sooner 
than his real offence. And now it 
was Thursday morning, the day of 
trial, and what was he to do? 

When a man has thoughts like 
these to entertain him, nothing can 
be more useless than to go to bed, 


although in ordinary circumstances, 


at three o’clock in the morning, 
that is about the only thing one can 
do. Poor Mr. Cavendish, however, 
was not quite free to act as he 
thought proper. He had been a 
long time away from home, and he 
did not feel himself in a position 
to shock his servants’ feelings with 
impunity. He went to his room, 
accordingly, like a martyr, carrying 
all his difficulties with him, and 
those unpleasant companions natu- 
rally made a night of it when they 
thus had him all to themselves, 
When sheer fatigue and exhaustion 
procured him a moment’s sleep, it 
was only getting deeper and deeper 
into trouble; for then it was the 
Archdeacon who had planted a 
heavy foot on his neck, or General 
Travers, who, with still more fatal 
force, had found out the way to 
Grove Street. When Mr. Caven- 
dish awoke, he said to himself, 
“Confound these women!” with 
more fervour than éver; but, at 
the same time, he swore a mighty 
gath to himself that. he would 
horsewhip the fellow who ventured 
to come in his way. Barbara Lake 
might be no great things, but at. 
least it was to him, and no one else, 
that. she belonged. Such was the 
complication that afforded him a 
little outlet for his temper in the 
midst of the dreadfhl difficulties 
of his position, and the question 
which was constantly renewing, 
itself in his thoughts, a3, to whe- 
e 


ther he should go or stay. The 
idea of presenting himbelf in the 
centre of society in Miss Marijori- 
banks’s drawing-room, and being 
met by the Archdeacon, and held 
up to public contempt. there and 
then, with all the world looki 
on, and even Travers, who w 
carry the narrative out of Carling 
ford, was something too horrible to 
be contemplated ; and yet how was 
he to escape ? He was still in. this 
state of mind, driven backwards 
and forwards by every new wind, 
when the morning came, and when 
Miss Marjoribanks’s note was put 
into his hand. 

For the truth was, that, after long 
consideration, Lucilla - had deter- 
mined that the matter was one 
which could not be permitted to 
stand over. She was of too ener- 
getic a temperament to let things 
linger on in an uncertain way when 
they could be made an end of 
and brought to a conclusion; an 
then, as nobody can predict what 
sudden and unexpected turn human 
affairs may take, it was always pos- 
sible that, if Miss Marjoribanks did 
not make an end of the business dra- 
mat'cally, and to the satisfaction of 
everybody concerned, it might be 
found some fine day to have re- 
solved itself by means of some one 
of those illegitimate and incomplete 
expedients which abound in ordi- 
nary life. It was with this view 
that Miss Marjoribanks took the 
step of writing to Mr. Cavendish. 
She had written in the sacred re- 
tirement of her own maiden cham- 
ber, when all the world was still; 
perhaps at the moment when Gen- 
eral Travers was, as he would him- 
self have vulgarly called it, “ chaff- 
ing” Cavendish about the beauti- 
ful and _ disinterested — friendship, 
which united him to the young 
sovereign of Grange Lane. But 
naturally such poor raillery -was. far, 
from the virginal thoughts of Lucilla 
at that retired and sacred hour ; and 
we may venture to add, that the 
elevating influence, of the maiden’s 
bower in which she. composed it, 
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and of that tranquil moment of me- 
ditation and solitude, breathed in 
every line, and gave force to every 
sentiment of the letter which Mr. 
Cavendish tore open with an ex- 
cited hand. Perhaps he was too 
anxious and curious to give it the 
solemn perusal which it ought to 
have received, 


“My pear Mr. Cavenpiss,—It 
was very unlucky that we should 
have been interrupted this even- 
ing at such an important moment, 
when I had so much to say to 
you. But I think the best thing 
Ican do is to write, feeling quite 
sure that when you know all you 
cannot possibly mistake my mo- 
tives. Hterybody has retired, and 
I am quite alone, and the silence* 
seeins to me full of meaning when 
I think that the fate of a person 
for whom I have so great a regard 
may be hanging upon it. I might 
be afraid of writing to you so frank- 
ly, if I did not feel quite sure that 
you would appreciate my intention. 
Dear Mr. Cavendish, it is not the 
Archdeacon who has said anything. 
He does not know it is you ; there- 
fore, of course, he could not say 
oo a directly bearing upon 
you. But then, you know, if he 
were to meet you by hazard, as he 
is sure to do some day—and for my 
part I rather think he is fond of 
Grove Street—you would be ex- 
posed at once, and everything would 
be lost, for we all know the pre- 
judices that exist in Carlingford, 
I have another plan of operations 
t propose to you, which Ef feel 
quite ‘sure is for your good, and 
also naturally for the good of any- 
body to whom you | intend to 
unite your fortunes. feel quite 
sure that it is far safer to adopt a 
bold resolution, and to have it over 
at once. Come to dinner to-mor- 
tow. If you may happen to find 
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an enemy, you will find also an un- 
looked-for friend; and, so far as I 
am concerned, you know that you 
may te on my support. I 
do not wonder at your being anxi- 
ous about it, but if you only 
have full confidence in me and a 
little in yourself, believe me it will 
be all over in @ night. If there 
~had ever been anything between 
you and me, as these stupid people 
suppose, I might have felt hesita- 
tion in writing to you like this; but 
when I know a thing to be right, I 
hope I will never be afraid to do it, 
I have been called upon to do many 
things that are not common for 
girls of my age, and perhaps that 
is why I made up my mind at once 
to set this all straight. for you. 
Once more I repeat, dear Mr. Caven- 
dish, have confidence in me, Come 
to-morrow evening as if noes 
had happened; and take my wo 
for it that all will go well.—Your 
friend, 
“Lucrtta MarsorIBANKS. 

“ P. S—If you would like to come 
and talk it over with me to-mor- 
row, I shall be at home till twelve 
o'clock; but unless it will be a 
satisfaction to your own mind, it is 
not necessary for me, for I have all 
my plans laid.” 


It would be quite out of the 
question to attempt any explana- 
tion of Mr. Cuvendish’s feelin 
when he read this _ letter, 8 
utter bewilderment, his terror, his 
rage, his final helpless sense that it 
would be utterly hopeless for him, 
or half-a-dozen' men, to enter the 
field against this curious complica- 
tion of unknown friends and open 
enemies and generous protectors, 
took away from him the last rem- 
nant of courage. He did not know 
what to do or to think. He swal- 
lowed his coffee with a sense of 
despair, and sent the rest of his 





* It is only justice to Miss Marjoribanks to say that she was not addicted to 


fine writing; but then she was a person 


and naturally an emergency such as the present does not come’ every day, 


requires to be treated accordingly. 


who liked tohave everything in keeping, 
an 
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od 
breakfast away untasted; thus be- 
traying, without intending it, his 
emotions to his kitchen. “It 
stands to reason as there’s a 
cause for it,” Mr. Cavendish’s do- 
mestics concluded in committee 
of the whole house; though, 
surely, if ever man had good rea- 
son for not eating his break‘ast, it 
was he. When he had gone over 


it all again till his head had grown? 
utterly confused and his thoughts 
were all topsy-turvy, Mr. Cavendish 
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took a sudden resolution. He went 
up-stairs and changed his dress with 
@ certain solemnity. He made a 
toilette more careful than if he 
were going, as he once had gone, to 
propose. It was like Nelson goi 
into gala uniform for a battle. And 
then he went out to discover, if 
possible, what was coming to him, 
The difference was, that in this 
battle no honour, but only a possible 
salvage of reputation and fortunate 
escape, was to be gained. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


It is possible that some people 
may think Mr, Cavendish’s emo- 
tions too acute for all the danger 
to which he was exposed; but no 
doubt every alarm gets intensified 
when a man broods on it, and thinks 
of nothing else for weeks at a time. 
All that he had to do at the pre- 
sent moment was to walk into 
Carlingford by the most frequented 
way, and to go up Grange Lane, 
where every house was open to him, 
and where nobody was so great a 
favourite as he. There were as 
many chances in his favour that he 
would not in that friendly neigh- 
bourhood encounter his one enemy, 
as there is for every man who goes 
into action that the bullet which 
is predestined to strike somebody 
will not be directed to him; but 
then Mr. Cavendish had not the 
excitement of personal conflict, nor 
the kind of security which is given 
by sharing a risk with a great 
many other people. And to see 
everything smiling and serene 
around, and yet to know that the 
most deadly danger may arrive to 
you at any innocent opening or 
round the first street corner, is a 
kind of risk which naturally tells 
upon the nerves more than a more 
sa peril. Mr. Cavendish met Dr. 

joribanks, and the Doctor was 
good enough to stop his brougham 
and keep him in conversation for 
five minutes with his back to the 
foe, if foe there was approaching; 


and then he met Mrs. Chiley, who 
all but kissed him, and was so glad 
to see him again, and so pleased 
that he was in time to make ac- 
quaintance with the Archdeacon, 
and so sure that Lucilla would be 
quite happy now he had come 
back. “Perhaps I ought not to 
say so, but I know she has missed 
you,” said the injudicious old lady; 
and she took both his hands and 
held the miserable man in a kind 
of pillory, from whence he gazed 
with despairing eyes over her 
shoulder, feeling sure that now 
was the fatal moment, and that his 
enemy must be coming. But for- 
tune still favoured him, as it hap- 
pened. He had the presence of mind 
to say, “I am going to call on 
Miss Marjoribanks;” and Mrs. Chiley 
dropped his hands on the instant as 
if they burned her, and patted him- 
on the arm and sent him away. 
“She is sure to be in just now, 
and I am so glad; and, my dear, 
you need not mind me, for I am 
both your friends, you know,” Mré 
Chiley said. But when he was de- 
livered from that danger, something 
still more formidable awaited the 
unfortunate man. He could not 
believe his eyes at first, nor con- 
ceive it possible that Fate would 
have such a spite against him; 
but there was no mistaking the 
crumpled dress, any more than 
the straight eyebrows and flash- 
ing oblique glances that had al- 
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ready found him out. Of all the 
horrible chances in the world, it 
was Barbara—Barbara, who had 
a right to think he had deserted 
her on the previous night, and with 
whom his next interview could not 
be otherwise than stormy—who 
thus appeared like a lion in his way. 
When he saw what awaited him, 
Mr. Cavendish lost courage. His 
heart sank down into unfathom- 
able depths. He did not know 
what he could say to her to shorten 
the inevitable interview, nor how 
he could escape, nor how hinder 
her from discovering that it was 
Lucilla he was going to see; and 
he had no longer any doubt in his 
mind that while le was thus en- 
gaged the Arch'eacon must inevi- 
tably appear. If he had had time 
t» think of ordinary subjects, he 
would have been sufficiently an- 
noyed at the idea of an interview 
with Barbara in broad daylight on 
the sacred soil of Grange Lane, 
where all the world could or might 
be spectators; but such a merely 
prudential sentiment was entirely 
swallowed up to-day in much more 
urgent considerations. He would 
have been content just now, in the 
horror of the moment, to plight his 
troth to Barbara by way of getting 
rid of her, and leaving his path 
clear; but he could not stop her 
or himself from advancing, and 
dared not give any vent to the 
panic which was consuming his 
soul. 

“Oh, Iam sure I never thought 
of seeing you here, Mr. Cavendish,” 
said Barbara, with a toss of her 
head. She would have done a great 
deal to secure her wavering lover, 
but she could not be amiable at a 
moment when she had him at a 
disadvantage. “Perhaps you are 
going to see Miss Marjoribanks,” 
said the foolish young woman. To 
tell the truth, she did not suspect 
him of any such treachery; but, 
naturally, her heart was beatin 
louder than usual, and she had the 
best position of the two, or thought 
-she had, and chose what she sup- 
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posed the most aggravating thing 
to say. 

But it is always hard to tell what 
a man may do when he is in a state 
of despair. Mr. Cavendish looked 
her in the face with the composure 
of desperation, though she did not 
know that. All that he was able 
to think of was how to get rid of 
her soonest, and to be able to con- 
tinue his way. “Yes, I am goi 
to see Miss Marj ribanks,” he said, 
with a face which extremity. ren- 
dered stolid and impassible. As 
for poor Barbara, her colour changed 
ina moment. The very least t 
she had a right to expect was that 
he should have asked her pardon, 
put himself at ker feet; and her 
mingied spite and humiliation and 
mrtification at this response were 
beyond telling. Her cheeks blazed 
with sudden rage, her passion was 
so furious that she actually did 
what he wanted and stood out of 
his way, and made him an imperi- 
ous sign to "oo on and leave her. 
But even then she did not expect 
to be taken at her word. When 
Mr. Cavendish took off lis hat in 
that heartless way and passed cn, 
Barbara stood aghast, not alle to 
believe her senses. Had he really 
passed and left her, she who had 
done so much for him? Had he 
actually gone over to her adversary 
before her very eyes? She stood 
stock-still when he left her, gazing 
after him, blazing with rage and de- 
spite, and searcely able to keep her- 
self from shrieking out the torrent 
of reproaches and vituperations that 
were in her mind.- She made no 
attempt whatever to hide her wrath 
or jealous curiosity from any eyes 
that might be there to see; but to 
be sure she had, as her sister said, 
no proper pride. If Mr. Cavendish 
had carried out his intentions, the 
chances are that Barbara, ‘driven 
desperate, would have rushed after 
him, and found some means of 
breaking in upon his interview 
with Lucilla; but a'ter all this 
badgering, he had not the co 
to carry out kis intentions. e 
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looked dvwn the Jong  sunshiny 
line of Grange Lane with a sicken- 
yng sense that any of these doors 
might open at any moment, and 
his fate rush out upon him. There 
Was not a soul to be seen, but 
that only made it all the more 
likely to poor Mr, Cavendish’s dis- 
tempered fancy that somebody was 
comng. He had not even a single 
thought at leisure to give to Bar- 
bara, and never asked himself 
whether or not she was standing 
watching him. All his senses and 
faculties were engaged forecasting 
what might happen to him before 
he, could reach Dr. Marjoribanks’s 
house. He was approaching it from 
the lower end of Grange Lane, and 
pics ag A had everything to risk ; 
and when Mr. Centum’s door open- 
ed, and all the nurses and all the 
children poured out, the unfortu- 
nate man felt his heart jump, and 
drop again, if possible, lower than 
ever. It was this that drove him, 
instead of gving on to Lucilla, to 
take 1efuge in his sister’s house, 
where ths door happened to be 
open. He rushed in there, and 
took breath, and was safe for the 
instant. But Barbara, for her 
part, watching him, divined none 
of Mr. Cavendish’s reasons. Her 
heart too gave a jump, and her 
wrath cooled down miraculously. 
No doubt it was a little impatience 
at being questioned which had made 
him answer as he did. He had not 
gone to Lucilla—he had not de- 
serted her standard, who had always 
met him half-way, and done so 
much for him. Barbara calmed 
down as she saw him enter at Mrs. 
Woodburn’s door. After having 
thus witnessed his safe exit, she felt 
at liberty to go back and return to 
her own affairs, and prepare her 
toilette for the evening; for it 
moved her very little less than Mr. 
Cavendish to know that it was 
Thursday, and that there was no 
telling what might happen that 
night. 

As for the hero of all this. com- 
motion, he went and buried him- 
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self in Mrs. Woodburn’s back draye 
ing-room, and threw himself on the 
sofa in the dark corner, and wiped 
his forehead like the Archdeacon, 
It was not his fault if events had 
overwhelmed him. Ef he had not 
met in succession Dr. Merjoribanks 
and Mrs. Chiley and Barbara, he 
would have gone right to Lucilla 
without stopping to question him- 
self further, but he could not bear 
all this accumulation. Panic had 
seized upon him, and this panic 
wrought more effectually than all 
argument, It was so terrible to 
live under such a shadow, that he 
felt it must be put an end to. Ff 
only he were left at rest for this 
moment, he felt that he could make 
up his mind to take the perilous 
leap at night, and dare anything, 
“Tt can’t be worse than ruin,” he 
said to himself, and tried not to 
think that for his sister it might Be 
something even worse than ruin, 
But the first thing of all was to get 
alittle rest in the mean time, and 
hide himself, and forget the night 
mare that was seated on bis shoul- 
ders. When Mrs. Woodburn came 
to him in haste, and saw his care- 
ful dress and ple looks, she was 
frightened for the moment, She 
thonght it possible for one second 
that despair had driven him out of 
his wits, and that there might be, 
for anything she could tell, a little 
bottle of prussic acid in his waist- 
coat pocket. That was her first 
idea, and her second was that he 
was going to carry out at last his 
most wise and laudable resolution 
of proposing to Miss Marjoribanks, 
and that it was this, naturally 4 
serious and hazardous enterprise, 
which made him look so pale. f 
“ Harry, if you are going to Lucil- 
la——!” said Mrs. Woodburn ; “ wait 
and rest yourself a little, and I will 
get you a glass of wine. Keep still; 
there’s some Tokay,” said the anxi 
ous sister. ‘ Don’t you goand worry 
ourself. You shall see nobody. 
lt bring it you with my own hand. 
“Qh, confound the Tokay!” said 
Mr, Cavendish, “I know what 
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Woodburn’s Tokay is—if that mat- 
tered. Look here, I want to speak 
to you. I was going to Lucilla, but 
Tm not up to it. Oh, not in the 
way you think! Don’t be a fool 
jike everybody. I tell you she 
wouldn’t have me, and I won’t ask 
her. Read this, which is much more 
tothe purpose,’ Mr. Cavendish add- 
‘ed, taking out Miss Marjoribanks’s 
letter. e watched her, while 
she read it, with that sense of 
contempt and superiority which a 
man naturally feels who has ad- 
vanced much beyond the point in 
any special matter at which his in- 
terlocutor is stil stationary. He 
even smiled at her cry of horror and 
amazement, and found the agitation 
she showed ridiculous. “ Don’t 
make a row about it,” he said, re- 
gaining his colour as his sster lost 
hers. “It’s all right. I can’t ask 
Iitcilla Marjoribauks to have me 
afier that, but I mean to put my 
trust in her, as she says) I was 
going to ask her to explain; but 
afier all, on thinking of it, I don’t 
see the good of explanations,” said 
Mr. Cavendish, with lofty tranquillity. 
“The fact is, she is right, Nelly, 
and, stand or fall, we'll have it out 
to-night.” 

But Mrs. Woodburn was scarcely 
in @ condition to reply, much less 
to give any advice. “Oh, good 
heavens, what does she know ?” 
eried the trembling woman, quite 
reduced to her own identity for the 
moment. “What do you suppose 
she can know? She gave me a 
dreadful fright, coming and asking 
about you and your name. And 
then she never was a great friend 
of mine—and if she should say any- 
thing to Woodburn! Oh, Harry, 
go away, go away, and don’t face 
her. You know you slighted her, 
and she is laying a snare for us, QOh,. 
Harry, go away! She can’t do you 
much harm, but she could ruin me, 
and any little peace I have! Wood- 
burn would never—never forgive— 
Woodburn would be frantic, you 
know. It has always been he that 
made a fuss about the , Cavendishes 
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—and, good heavens! to be in a girl’s 
power, and she one that you have 
slighted, Harry! Oh, for heaven’s 
sake, for pity's sake, if you care 
anything for me——” 

“Hold your tongue, Nelly,” said 
Mr. Cavendish, “ Don't make a row, 
What on earth is the use of heaven’s- 
saking ? I tell you I am going to 
make an end of it. If I were te 
run away now, it would turn up 
again at some other corner, and 
some other moment. Give me 8 
pen and a bit of paper. I will write 
a note, and say Tan coming. I 
don’t want any explanations, If 
it’s all a mistake, so much the bet- 
ter; but I'm going to face it. out 
to-night.” 

It was some time before Mrs. 
Woodburn r€covered her senses; 
but in the mean time her brother 
wrote Lucilla his note, and in sight 
of his sister’s agitation felt himself 
perfeetly composed and serene sand 
manful. It even made him com- 
plaisant a little to feel the differ- 
ence that there was, when the emer- 
gency really arrived at last, between 
his own manly calm and her woman- 
ish panic. But then it was for her- 
self that she was afraid, lest her 
husband should find out that she 
was not one of the Cavendishes. 
“You must have been giving yours 
self airs on the subject,” Mr. Caven- 
dish said, as he fastened up his note. 
“T never was so foolish as that, for 
my part;” and naturally the more 
he admired ‘his own steadiness and 
courage, the steadier and more cou- 
rageous he grew—or at least so he 
felt for the moment, with her terror 
before his eyes. 

“If you do go,” said Mrs; Wood- 
burn at last, “oh, Harry, for good- 
ness’ sake, mind that you deny 
everythirg. If you confess to any-~ 
thing, it will all be proved against 
you; don’t allow a single thing 
that’s said to you. It is a mis- 
taken identity, you know—that is 
what it is; there was a case im 
the papers just the other day. Qh, 
Harry, for heayen’s sake don’t be 
weak |—deny everything; you don’t 
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know anything about it—you don’t 
know what they mean—you can’t 
understand “ 

“Tt is I that have to do it, Nelly,” 
said Mr. Cavendish, more and more 
tranquil and superior. “You must 
let me do it my way;” and he was 
very kind and reassuring to her 
in his composure. This was how 
things ought to be; and it was as- 
tonishing how much he gained in 
his own mind and estimation by 
Mrs. Woodburn’s panic. Being the 
stronger vessel, he was of course 
superior to all that. But somehow 
when he had got back to his own 
house again, and had no longer the 
spectacle of his sister’s terror before 
him, the courage began to ooze out 
of Mr. Cavendish’s finger-points ; he 
tried hard to stimulate himself up 


to the same point, and to regain 
that lofty and assured position; but 
as the evening approached, 

grew rather worse than better. He 
did not turn and flee, because fli 

in the present alarmed and tou 
state of public opinion, would have 
equally been destruction ; and no- 


body could answer for it how far, - 


if he failed to obey her, Miss Mar. 
joribanks’s discretion might go. And 
thus the eventful evening fell, and 
the sun went down, which was to 
Mr. Cavendish as if it might be the 
last sun he should ever (metaphori- 
cally) see—while, in the mean tim 
all the other people dressed for din- 
ner as if nothing was going to hap- 
pen, and as if it was merely a Thurs- 
day like other Thursdays which was 
coming on Grange Lane. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 


Lucilla waited till twelve o'clock, 
as she had said, for Mr. Cavendish’s 
visit; and so mingled are human 
sentiments, even in the mind of a 
person of genius, that there is no 
doubt she was at once a little dis- 
appointed, and that Mr. Cavendish 
gained largely in her estimation by 
not.coming. Her pity began to be 
mingled by a certain respect, of 
which, to tell the truth, he was not 
worthy; but then Miss Marjori- 
banks did not know that it was 
circumstances, and not self-regard, 
or any sense of dignity, that had 
kept him back. With the truest 
consideration, it was in the dining- 
room that Lucilla had placed her- 
self to await his visit; for she had 
made up her mind that he should 
not be disturbed this time by any 
untimely morning caller. But as 
she sat at the window and looked 
out upon the garden, and was tan- 

i by fifty successive ringings 
of the bell, none of which heralded 
her expected visitor, a gentler sen- 
timent gradually grew in Lucilla’s 
mind. Perhaps it would not be 
just to call it positively regret ; but 
yet she could not help a kind of 


impression that if the Archdeacon 
had never come to Carlingford, and 
if Mr. Cavendish had never been so 
weak as to be drawn aside by Bar- 
bara Lake, and if everything had 
gone as might have been expected 
from first appearances—that on the 
whole, it might have been well, 
Alter all, he had a great many good 
qualities. He had yielded to panic 
for the moment, but (as fur as La- 
cilla knew) he was now girding up 
his loins to meet the emergency im 
a creditable way; and if, as has 
been just said, nothing had come 
in the way—if there had been no 
Archdeacon, no Mrs. Mortimer, no 
Barbara—if Mr. Chiltern had died, 
as was to have been expected, and 
Mr. Cavendish been elected for Car- 
lingford — then Lucilla could not 
help a momentary sense that the 
arrangement altogether might have 
been a not undesirable one. Now, 
of course, all that was at an end. By 
dexterous management the crisis 
might be tided over, and the worst 
avoided; but Lucilla became regret- 
fully conscious that aow no fate 
higher than, Barbara was possible 
for the unfortunate man who migb* 
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once, and with hope, have aspired to 
herself, It was very sad, but there 
was no help for it. A certain ten- 
derness of compassion entered Miss 
Marjoribanks’s bosom as she real- 
ised this change. It would be hard 
if a woman did not pity a man thus 
shut out by hard fate from any 
possibility of ever becoming the 
companion of her existence — a 
man who, on the whole, had many 
capabilities, yet whose highest for- 
tune in life could not mount above 
Barbara Lake! The thought filled 
Iwcilla’s heart with gentle regret. 
It was sad, but it was inevitable; 
and when Mr. Cavendish’s note was 
brought to her, in which he said 
only, and very briefly, that though 
not sure whether he understood the 
meaning of her letter, he should 
certainly do himself the pleasure of 
accepting as usual her kind invita- 
tion, Miss Marjoribanks’s regret 
w more and more profound. 
uch aman, who had been capable 
of appreciating herself, to think 
that, having known hey, he should 
decline upon Barbara!. The pity 
was entirely disinterested, for no- 
body knew better than Lucilla that, 
under the circumstances, no other 
arrangement was possible, He 
might marry the drawing-master’s 
daughter, but Miss Marjoribanks 
was too well aware of her duty to 
her friends, and to her position in 
society, to have given her consent 
to his marriage with anybody's 
daughter in Grange Lane, But 
still it was a pity—nobody could 
say that it was not a pity—a man 
80 visibly capable of better things. 
Lucilla, however, could not afford 
to waste her morning in unprofit- 
able regrets. An evening 80 criti- 
eal and conclusive had to be pro- 
vided for in many different ways. 
Among other things, she had to in- 
vite, or rather command, the pre- 
sence of a guest whom, to tell the 
truth, she had no particular desire 
to see. The Archdeacon was only 
& man when all was said, and might 
change his mind like other men; 
and to bring Mrs, Mortimer to 
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Grange ‘in the evening, look- 
ing interesting, as, to be sure, she 
could look by times, after that un- 
pleasant exhibition of Dr. Marjori- 
banks’s feelings, was naturally a 
trial to Lucilla. Mr. Beverley had 
drawn back once before, and that 
when Mrs. Mortimer was young, 
and no doubt a great deal more at- 
tractive than at present; and now 
that she was a widow, forlorn and 
faded, it would be no wonder if he 
were to draw back, especially, as 
Lucilla acknowledged to _ herself, 
when he saw the ancient object of 
his affections in her own society, - 
and among all the fresh young 
faces of Grange Lane: and if the 
Archdeacon should draw back, and 
leave the field open, and perhaps 
the Doctor, who ought to know 
better, should step in—when she 
had got so far, Lucilla rose up and 
shook out her draperies, as if by 
way of shaking off the disagreeable 
idea, “At all events, [ have to do 
my duty,” she said to herself. And 
thas it was with that last and most 
exquisite refinement of well-doing, 
the thought that she might possibly 
be going to harm herself in be: e- 
filing others, that Miss Marjori- 
banks heroically put on her hat, 
and issued f rth in the dinner- 
hour of the little pupils, to invite 
her last and most important guest. 
This period of suspense was not 
by any means a happy or comfort- 
able period for Mrs. Mortimer. The 
peor widow was living in a con- 
stant expectation of something hap; 
pening, whereas her only true policy 
was to have made up her mind that 
nothing would ever happen, and 
shaped herself accordingly to her 
life. Instead of eating her dinner 
as she ought to have done at that 
hour of leisure, and fortifying her- 
self for the weary afvernoou’s work, 
she was sitting as usual at.the win- 
dow when Miss Marjoribanks came 
to thedoor. And if it was a tedious 
business looking out of the window 
when the rain was drenching the 
four walls of the garden and break- 
ing down the flowers, and reducing 
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all the little shrubs to abject 
misery, it could not be said to be 
much more cheerful in the sun- 
shine, when pleasant sounds. came 
in over that enclosure—voices and 
footsteps of people who might be 
called alive, while this solitary wo- 
man was buried, and had nothing 
to do with life. Such a fate may 
be accepted when people muke up 
their minds to it; but when, so far 
from making up one’s mind, one 
fixes one’s thoughts upon the life 
, outside, and fancies that every mo- 
ment the call may come, and one 
may find one’s Bag again in the 
active world, the tedium grows 
more and more insupportable. As 
for Lucilla, naturally she could not 
see any reason why Mrs. Mor:imer 
should sit at the window—why she 
could not content herself, and eat 
her se instead. 
here are a great many people 

in Carlingford whe have one nearly 
such a pleasant look-out,” Lucilla 
said; “for my part, I think it is a 
very pretty garden. The Wisteria 
has grown quite nice, and there is 
a little of everything,” said Miss 
Marjoribavks; and, so far as that 
went, she was no doubt the best 
judge, having done it all herself. 

“Oh, yes, it is very pretty; and I 
am sure I am very grateful to Pro- 
vidence for giving me such a home,” 
said the widow; but she sighed, 
poor soul, as she said it; for, to tell 
the truth, though she was not so 
young as she once was, it takés 
some people a long time to find out 
that they themselves are growing 
old, and have done with life. And 
then outside, in that existence which 
she could hear but could not see, 
there was one figure which was 
wonderfully interesting to poor Mrs. 
Mortimer ; which is a complication 
which has a remarkable effect on the 
question of content or discontent. 

“You ought to take a walk every 
day,” said Miss Marjoribanks, “ that 
is what is the matter with you; 
but, in the mean time, there is 
somethiing else I want you to do. 
This is Thursday, you know, and I 


have always some people on Thurs- 
day. It is not a party—it is only 
an Evening—and no dress to spea 
of. Your black silk will look quite 
nice, and be all that is n ‘ 
Black is very becoming to some 
people,” said Lucilla, reflectively, 
She looked at Mrs. Mortimer wi 


her head a little on one side, and . 


saw in a moment; with the rapid 
glance of genius, just what she 
wanted, “And some lace for your 
head,” Miss Marjoribanks added. 
“TI don’t think you have gone off 
at all, and I am sure you will look 
very nice. It is at nine o’cl ck.” _ 

“This evening, Lucilla!” said 
Mrs. Mortimer, faintly; “but you 
know I never go out—I am not 
fit for svciety. Oh, don’t ask 
me, please! Since poor Edward 
died. % 

“Yes,” said Lucilla,” “it must 
have been a great loss, I am sure; 
though I can’t say I mind going 
into a room alone, as some people 
do; but you know you can avoid 
th:t, if you like, by coming early. 
Come at eight, and there will be 
nobody in the drawing-room, and 

u can choose your Own corner. 
Pt it quite back—at the back of 
your head,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
with a litle anxiety. “I could 
show you how if I had the lace. I 
do so want you to look nice. Oh, 
never mind the fashion. When 
one has a style of one’s own, it is 
always twenty times better. Put 
it as you used to wear it before you 
were married; and then, with that 
nice black silk a 

“Oh, Lucilla, don’t ask me,” 
said the widow. “TI shall not know 
how t ) talk, nor look, nor any- 
thing; and then I know nobovy; 
aud then——” site “th “ 

“My dear, you have always me, 
said trill, with tender bs 7 
“T am so sorry I can’t stop avy 
longer. I leave it quite to your 
own taste about the lace. And you 
will find people you know, you 
may be quite sure of that. 
member not later than nine o'clock; 


and come at eight if you don’t like | 
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to eome into the room by yourself, 
Good-bye now. I want you to look 
very nice to-night,” Miss Marjori- 
banks added, giving her friend an 
affectionate kiss; “you ‘must, for 
my sake.” 

“But, Lucilla——” ried Mrs. 
Mortimer. 

It was vain to make any further 
protest, however, for Lugilla was 
gone, having, in the first place, 
eommunicated her requirements to 
Mary Jane, who was not likely to 
forget, nor to let her mistress be 
late. “‘And mind she is née,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, emphatically, as 
she went out at the door. It was 
necessary she should be nice; 
without that the intended situation 
which Lucilla was preparing—the 
grand finale of her exertions—would 
fall flat, and probably fail of its 
effect. For this it was necessary 
that the widow should look not 
only pretty, but interesting, and a 
little pathetic, and all that a widow 
should look when first dragged 
back into society. Miss Marjori- 
banks gave a momentary sigh as 
she emerged from the garden door, 
and could not but feel conscious 
that in all this she might be pre- 
paring the most dread discom- 
fiture and downfall for herself. 
Even if it passed over as it ought 
to do, and nobody was charmed 
but the Archdeacon, who was the 
right person to be charmed, Lucilla 
felt that after this she never could 
have that entire co:fidence in her 
father which she had had up to 
this moment. The incipient senti- 
ment Dr. Marjoribanks had exhi- 
bited was one that struck at the 
roots of all faith in him as a father; 
and every person of sensibility will 
at once perceive how painful such 
& suggestion must have been to the 
mind of a young woman so entirely 
devoted as was Miss Marjoribanks 
to the consolation and comfort of 
her dear papa. 

Lucilla was not allowed to spend 
the rest of this momentous after- 
noon in maturing her plans, as might 
have been necessary to a lesser in- 
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telligence;, and when the refresh- 
ing moment came at which she 
could have her cup of tea before 
preparing for the fatigues of the 
evening, it was Mrs. Chiley who 
came to assist at that ceremony. 
The old lady came in with an im- 
ortant ait, and gave Lucilla a long, 
ingering kiss, as old ladies some- 
times when they particularly 
mean it. “My dear, I am not go- 
ing to stay a moment, but I thought 
you might have something to fell 
me,” the kind old woman said, ‘fir- 
ranging herself in her chair with 
the satisfaction of a listener who 
expects to be confided in. As for 
Lucilla, who had no clue to Mrs. 
Chiley’s special curiosity, and who 
had a good many things on her 
mind just at that moment which 
she rather preferred not to talk 
about, she was at once struck by 
veritable astonishment, and did not 
know what to Bay. 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley, what sho: ld 
I have to tell you?” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks. “You know very well 
where I should go the very first 
moment if anything happened;” 
and by way of staving off more par- 
ticular questions, she took her old 
friend a cup of tea, 

“Yes, my dear, I hope so,” said 
Mrs. Chiley, but at the same time her 
disappointment was evident. “It 
is very nice, thank you—your tea is 
always nice, Lucilla—but it was not 
that I was thinking of. I can’t 
understand how it is, I am sure, 
When I saw him to-day with my 
own eyes, and could not help seein 
how anxious he was looking! 
hope, I do hope, you have not been 
so cruel as to refuse him, Lucilla— 
and all for something that is not 
his fault, poor fellow, or that could 
be explained, you may be sure.” 

As for Miss Marjoribanks, she 

rew more and more surprised, 

he put away the kettle without 
filling the teapot, and left her own 
cup standing untasted, and went 
and sat down on the stool by Mrs. 
Chiley’s feet. “Tell me whom I 
have refused this time, for I don’t 
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know anything about it,” . said 
Lucilla; and then her Visitor burst 
forth. 

“Tt must be all that creature’s 
fault! He told me he was comin 
here; and to tell the truth, I stoo 
and watched him, for you know 
how interested I am, my dear; and 
then a little while after he met that 
Barbara. Oh, Lucilla) why were 

ou ever so foolish as to have her 
ere? I told you how it would 
end when you brought those artist 
people about your house. They are 
all a set of adventurers!” cried Mrs. 
Chiley. “I saw them meet, and I 
was so disgusted that I did not 
know what I was doing; but he 
 oaoge her as nicely as_ possible. 
ust a civil word, you know, and 
then he was past. Just as I would 
have done myself; for it is always 
best not to be uncivil to anybody. 
I could see her standing as if she 
had been struck with lightning; 
and naturally, Lucilla, f never 
thought anything else than that he 
had come here, and that all was 
right between you. Oh, my dear, 
I hope you are sure you have not 
refused him,” Mrs, Chiley said, pite- 
ously ; “anyhow, Lucilla, you need 
not mind telling me. I may be 
sorry, but I will not blame you, 
my dear.” 

“T have not refused anybody,” 
said Lucilla, with a modest inno- 
cence that it was a pleasure to see; 
“but, dear Mrs, Chiley,” she con- 
tinued, raising her drooping eyelids, 
“T think you make a mistake about 
Mr. Cavendish, My own opinion 
is that Barbara would make him a 
very nice wife. Oh, please, don’t 
be angry! I don’t mean to say, 
you know, that I think her quite 
what one would call nice—for one’s 
self. But then the gentlemen have 
such strange ways of thinking. 
Many a girl whom we could not 

ut up with is quite poouir with 
hem,” said Miss rjoribanks, 
with a certain mild wonder at the 
inexplicable creatures whom she 
thus condescended to discuss. “I 
suppose they have a different stan- 
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dard, you know; and for m 

I would advise Mr. Cavendish to 
marry Barbara. I think it is the 
best thing he could do,” 

“Lucilla!” cried Mrs. Chiley, al- 
most with a shriek of horror. She 
thought, as was perhaps natural, 
that there was some pique in what 
her young companion said; not 
doing Miss Marjoribanks justice— 
as indeed few people did—for that 
pereet truthfulness which it was 

ucilla’s luck always to be able to 
maintain. Mrs. Chiley thought it 
was her young friend’s maidenly 
pride and determination not to take 
up the part of a woman slighted or 
jilted. “You may refuse him, my 
dear, if your heart is not against 
him,” said the old lady; “but I 
would not be so hard upon him ag 
that, poor fellow. You may s@ 
what you please, but I alwayncall 
think him nice, Lucilla. I know I 
ought to be on the Archdeacon's 
side,” said Mrs. Chiley, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes; “but I 
am an old woman, and I like m 
old friends best. Oh, Lucilla, it is 
not kind of you to keep up appear- 
ances with me. I wish you would 
give way a little. It would do you 
good, my darling; and you know! 
might be both your grandmothers, 
Lucilla,” she cried, putting her arm 
round her favourite. As for Migs 
Marjoribanks, she gave her old 
friend a close embrace, which was 
the only thing that even her genius 
could suggest to do. 

“T have always you,” said Lu- 
cilla, with touching eloquence; and 
then she freed herself a little from 
Mrs, Chiley’s arms, “I don't say, 
perhaps, that everybody will receive 
her; but I mean to make an effort, 
for my part; and I shall certainly 
tell Mr. Cavendish so if he ever 
speaks of it to me. As for Mr. 
Beverley, he is going to be married 
too. Did not you hear? He told 
me all about it himself one day,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks; “and I 
will ask him to-night if I may not 
tell you who the lady is. It is quite 
a little romance, and I hope we 
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have two marriages, and it will 
make it quite gay for the winter. 
When you know all about it,” Lu- 
cilla added, tenderly, by way of 
breaking the shock, ‘‘I am sure you 
will be pleased.” 

But instead of being pleased, Mrs. 
Chiley was speechless for the mo- 
ment. Her fresh old cheeks grew 
ashy with dismay and horror. “The 
Archdeacon too,” she cried, gasping 
for breath. “ Oh, Lucilla, my dear !— 
and you?” cried the old lady, over- 
whelmed. She held Miss Marjori- 
banks fast, and sobbed over her in the 
despair of the moment. To think, 
after all the pains that had been 
taken, and all the hopes and all the 
speculations, that neither the one 
nor the other was coming to any- 
thing! “If it should be that Gen- 
eral, after all—and I cannot abide 
him,” sobbed Lucilla’s anxious 
friend. But Miss Marjoribanks’s 
genius carried her through this trial, 
as well as through all the others 
which she had yet encountered on 
her way. 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley!” said Lucilla, 
“it is so good of you to care; but 
if it had been that I was thinking of, 
I need never have come home at all, 
you know; and my object in life is 
just what it has always been, to be a 
comfort to papa.” 

Upon which Mrs. Chiley kissed 
her young friend once more with 
lingering meaning. “My dear, I 
don’t know what They mean,” she 
said, with indignation; “everybody 
knows men are great fools where 


CHAPTER 


Dr. Marjoribanks was not a man 
to take very much notice of trivial 
external changes; and he knew 
Lucilla and her constitution, and, 
being a medical man, was not per- 
haps so liable to paternal anxieties 
as an unprofessional father might 
have been; but even he was a little 
sruck by Miss Marjoribanks’s ap- 
pearance when he came into the 
drawing-room. He said, “You are 
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women arg concerned—but I never 
knew what idiots they were till 
now; and you are too good for 
them, my darling!” said Mrs. Chiley, 
with indignant tenderness. Per- 
hap§ Miss Marjoribanks was in 
some respects of the same way of 
thinking. She conducted her sym- 
pathetic friend to the garden door, 
when it came to be time for every- 
body to go and dress, with a cer- 
tain pathetic elevation in her own 
person, which was not out of accord 
with Mrs. Chiley’s virtuous wrath, 
To have Mrs. Mortimer and Barbara 
Lake preferred to her did not 
wound Lucilla’s pride—one can be 
wounded in that way only by one’s 
equals, She thought of it with a 
certain mild pity and charitable 
contempt. Both these two mea 
had had the chance of having her, 
and this was how they had chosen | 
And there can be little wonder if 
Miss Marjoribanks’s compassion for 
them was mingled with a little 
friendly and condescending dis- 
dain. 

It was, however, an ease to Lu- 
cilla’s mind that she had let Mrs. 
Chiley know, and was so far free 
to work out her plans without any 
fear of misconception. And on the 
whole, her old friend’s tender in- 
dignation was not disagreeable to 
Miss Marjoribanks. Thus it was, 
without any interval of repose to 
speak of, that her lofty energies 
went on unwearied to overrule and 
guide the crisis which was to decide 
so many people’s fate. 
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flushed, Lucilla? is anything going 
to happen?” with the calmness of 
a man who knew there was not 
much the matter—but yet he did 
observe that her colour was not 


exactly what it always was. “Tam 
Nr well, papa, thank you,” said 
ucilla, which, to be sure, was a fact 
the Doctor had never doubted; and 
then the people began to come in, 
and there was no more to be said 
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But there could be no doubt that 
Lucilla had more colour than usual. 
Her pulse was quite steady, and 
her heart going on at its ordinary 
rate; but her admirable circulation 
was nevertheless so far affected, 
that the ordinary rose-tints of her 
complexion were all deepened. It 
was not so distinctly an improve- 
ment as it would have been had 
she been habitually pale; but still 
the flush was moderate, and did 
Miss Marjoribanks no harm. And 
then it was a larger party than 
usual. The Centums were there, 
who were General Travers’s chap- 
erons, and so were the Woodburns, 
and of course Mrs. Chiley, which 
made up the number of ladies be- 
ond what was general at Dr. Mar- 
joribanks’s table. Lmcilla received 
all her guests with the sweetest 
smiles and all her ordinary ease 
and self-possession, but at the same 
tithe her mind was not free from 
some excitement. She was on the 


eve of a crisis which would be the 
greatest failure or the greatest suc- 


cess of her public life, and natur- 
ally she anticipated it with a cer- 
tain emotion. But at the same 
time Miss Marjoribanks gave -proof 
of her superiority in the absolute 
control she had over her fvelings. 
As for Mr. Cavendish, he had suffi- 
cient sense to come very early, and 
to get into a dark corner and keep 
himself out of the way; for though 
he was screwed up to the emer- 
gency, his self-possession was no- 
thing to that of Lucilla. On the 
whole, it was perhaps Mrs, Wood- 
burn who suffered the most. Her 
heightened colour was more con- 
spicuous than that of Miss Marjori- 
banks, because as a general rule 
she was pale. She was pale, al- 
most wh'te, and had dark eyes and 
dark hair, end possessed precisely 
all the accessories which make a 
sudden change of com lexion re- 
markable; and the effect this even- 
ing was so evident that even her 
husband admired her for a moment, 
and then stopped short to inquire, 
“By George! had she begun to 
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aint?” to which question Mr 
oodburn naturally replied 

by an indignant shrug of her white 

thoulders and aversion of her head; 

She would not have been f 

perhaps, for this night only, if he 
ad believed that it was rouge, and 

not emotion. Of all the people at 

Dr. Marjoribanks’s table, she 

haps was the only one really to be 

pitied. Even Mr. Cavendish, if 
vanquished, would at the most re- 
ceive dnly the recompense of his 
deeds, and could go away and begin 
over again somewhere else, or bu 

himself in the great depths of gene- 
ral society, where mobody would be 
the wiser; but as for his sister, she 
could not go away. The first re 
sult for her would be to give the 
master to whom she belonged, and 
for whom she had, with some af- 
fection, a great deal of not unna 
tural contempt, a cruel and ovepf- 
whelming power over her; and she 
knew, poor soul, that he was not 
at all too generous or delicate to 
make use of such a power. In 
such a case she would be bound to 
the rock, like a kind of hapless 

Andromeda, to be pecked at by all 

the birds and blown at by all the 

winds, not to speak of the devour- 
ing monster from whom no hero 
could ever deliver her; and with 
all these horrible consequences be- 
fore her eyes, she had to sit still 
and look on and do nothing, to see 


all the hidden meaning of every 


look and movement without = 
pearing to see it, to maintain © 

nary conversation when her ear 
was strained to the uttermost to 
hear words of fate on which her 
whole future depended. No won- 
der her colour was high; and she 
could not go into a corner, as Mr, 
Cavendish did, nor keep silent, nor 
withdraw herself from observation, 
Neither her pulse nor her heart 
would have borne the scrutiny to 
which Miss Marjoribanks’s calm 
orzans might have been subjected 
with perfect security; and the 
chances are, if the Doctor had by 
any hazard put his finger on her 
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wrist when he shook hands with 
her, that instead of handing her 
over to General Travers to be 


taken down to dinner, he would 
have, on the contrary, sent her off to 


Fortunately by this time the 
season had arrived at that happy 
moment when people once more 
begin to dine by artificial light; and 
at the same time it was not ab- 
solutely dark in the drawing-room, 
so that Lucilla had not, as she 
said, thought’ it necessary to have 
the candles lighted. “If there 
should happen to be a mistake as 
to who is to take down who, it 
will only be all the more amusing,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, “so long 
as you do not go off and leave me.” 
This was addressed to the Arch- 
deacon, to whom Lucilla was very 
particular in her attentions at that 
moment. Mrs. Chiley, who was 
looking on with a great sense of de- 
pression, could not help wondering 
why—*“ When she knows he is en- 

ged and everything settled,” the 
old lady said to herself with natural 
indignation. For her part, she did 
not see what right a man had to 
introduce himself thus under false 
pretences into the confiding bosom 
of society—when he was as bad as 
married, or even indeed worse. She 


was ruffled, and she did not think it. 


worth while to conceal that she 
was so; for, to be sure, there are 
limits to human patience, and a 
visitor who stays six weeks ought 
at least to have confidence in his 
entertainers. Mrs. Chiley for once 
in her life could have boxed Lu- 
cilla’s ears for her uncalled-for 
civility. “I think it very strange 
that it is not the General who 
takes her down-stairs,” she said to 
Mrs. Centum. “It is all very well 
to have a respect for clergymen; 
but after being here so often, and 
the General quite a stranger—I am 
surprised at Lucilla,” said the in- 
discreet old lady. As for Mrs, 
Centum, she felt the neglect, but 
she had too much proper pride to 
own that her man was not receiv- 
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ing due attention. “It is not the 
first time General Travers has been 
here,” she said, reserving the ques- 
tion; and so in the uncertain light, 
when nobody was sure who was his 
neighbour, the procession filed down- 
stairs, 

To enter the dining-room, all 
brilliant and shining as it was, 
radiant with light and flowers 
and crystal and silver, and every- 
thing that makes a dinner-table 
pretty to look upon, was, as Mrs. 
Centum s.id, “quite a contrast.” 
A close observer might have re- 
marked, as Mrs. Woodburn and Lu+ 
cilla took their places, that both of 
them, instead of that flush which 
had been 80 noticeable a short time 
before, had become quite pale. It- 
was the moment of trial. Poor Mr. 
Cavendish, in his excitement, had 
taken just the place he ought not 
to have taken, immediately under 
the lamp at the centre of the table. 
During the moment when the un- 
pr ery Archdeacon said grace 
with his eyes decorously cast down, 
Miss Marjoribanks owned the ordi- 
nary weakness of humanity so 
much as to drop her fan and her 
handkerchief, and even the napkin 
which was arranged in a symmet- 
rical pyramid on her plate. Such 
a sign of human feebleness could 
but endear her to everybody who 
was aware of the momentous charac- 
ter of the crisis. When these were 
all happily recovered and everybody 
seated, Lucilla kept her eyes fixed 
upon the Archdeacon’s face. It 
was, a8 we have said, a terrible mo- 
ment. When he raised his head 
and looked round him, naturally 
Mr. Beverley’s eyes went direct to 
the mark like an arrow; he looked, 
and he saw at the centre of the 
table, surr,unded by every kind of 
regard and consideration, full in 
the light of the lamp, his favourite 
adventurer, the impostor whom he 
had deriounced the first time he 
took his place by Miss Marjori- 
banks’s side, The Archdeacon rose 
to his feet in the excitement of the 
discovery ; ‘he put his hand over his 
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eyes as if to clear them. He said, 
“Good God!” loud out, with an 
accent of horror which paralysed 
the two people lower down than 
himself. As for Miss Marjoribank 

she was not paralysed—she who h 

not lost a single glance of his eyes 
or. movement of his large person. 
Lucilla rose to the height of the 
position. She put her d upon 
is arm sharply, and with a certain 
“Mr. Beverley, Thomas is 
behind you withe the soup,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks. The Arch- 
deacon turned round to see what 
it was, conscious that somebody 
had spoken to him, but as indiffer- 
ent to his companion and to civil- 
ity as he was to Thomas and the 
soup. ‘ What?” he said, hoarsely, 
interrupting his scrutiny for the 
moment. But when he had met 
Miss Marjoribanks’s eye the Arch- 
deacon sat down. Lucilla did not 
liberate him for a moment from 
that gaze. She fixed her eyes up- 


energy. 


on his eyes, and looked at him as 
people only look when they mean 


something. “If you tell me what 
surprised you so much, perhaps I 
ean explain,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks. She spoke so that nobody 
could hear but himself; and in the 
mean time General Travers at her 
left hand was making himself exces- 
sively agreeable to Mrs. Woodburn, 
and no doubt occupying all her atten- 
tion ; and Lucilla never turned her 
eyes for a moment from the Arch- 
deacon’s face. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mr. 
Beverley. ‘I was confounded by 
what I saw. Good heavens! it is 
not possible I can deceive myself. 
I understand your alarm. I am not 

ing to make a disturbance and 
Brea up your party, I can wait,” 
the Archdeacon said, drawing a 
rapid forcible breath. “Miss Marjo- 
ribanks, do you know who that man 
is?” 

_ “Oh yes,” said Lucilla, softening 
into a smile. “Perf-ctly, I assure 
you. He is one of papa’s guests, 
and very much respected in Car- 
lingford ; and he is 0. e of my—very 


; 
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portivnles friends,” Miss Marjori- 
anks added. She laughed as she 
spoke, a kind of laugh which is 
only appropriate to one subject, and 
which is as good, any day, as a con- 
fession; and the flush was so oblig- 
ing as to return at that moment to 
her ingenuous countenance, “ We 
have known each other a long time,” 
Lucilla went on after that pretty 
pause; and then she raised her con- 
fiding eyes, which had been cast 
down, once more to the Archdea- 
con’s face. “You can’t think how 
nice he is, Mr. Beverley,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks. She clasped her 
hands together, just for a moment, 
as she did so, with an eloquent mean- 
ing which it was impossible to mis- 
take. The Archdeacon, for his part, 
gazed at her like a man in a dream, 
Whether it was true—or whether 
he was being made a fool of more 
completely than ever man_ before 
was—or whether he was the vic- 
tim of an optical or some other 
kind of delusion,—the poor man 
could not tell. He was utterly 
stricken dumb, and did not know 
what to say. He accepted the 
soup humbly, ‘which Thomas set 
before him, though it was a white 
soup, an effeminate dish, which 
went utterly in the face of his prin- 
ciples. And then he looked at the 
innocent young creature at his side 
in that flutter of happy confu- 
sion. It was a terrible position 
for the Broad-Churchman. After 
such a tacit confession he could not 
spring from his seat and hurl the 
impostor out of the room, as in the 
first place he had a mind to do, On 
the contrary, it was with a voice 
trembling with emotion that he 
spoke. 

“My dear Miss Marjoribanks,” 
said the Archdeacon, “I am struck 
dumb by what you tell me. Good 
heavens! that it should have come 
to this; and yet I should be ne- 
Greeting my duty if I kept silent. 

ou do not—you cannot know who 
he is,” 

“Oh yes,” said Lucilla, with an- 
other little laugh —“ everything — 
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and how he used to know Mrs. Mor- 
timer; and ‘all about it. He has no 
secrets from me,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks. She caught Mr. Caven- 
dish's eye at the moment, who was 
casting a stealthy glance in her 
direction, and who looked cowed 
and silenced and unquiet to the 
most ‘miserable degree; and she 

ve him a little reassuring nod, 
which the Archdeacon watched with 
an inward groan. What was he to 
‘do? He could not publicly expose 
the matt who had just received that 
mark of confidence from his young 
hostess, who knew everything. Per- 
haps it was one of the greatest trials 
of Christian patience and fortitude 
which the Archdeacon, who was 
not great, as he himself would have 
said, in the passive virtues, had 
undergone in all the course of his 
life. He was so utterly subdued 
and confounded that he ate his 
soup, and never found out what 
kind of soup it was. That is, he 
consumed it in large spoonfuls with- 
out being aware, by way of occupy- 


ing his energies and filling up the 
time. 
“You cannot mean it,” he said, 


after a pause. “ You must be im- 
perfectly informed. At least let 
me talk to your father. You must 
hear all the rights of the story. If 
you will let me speak half-a-dozen 
words to—to that person, Miss 
Marioribanks, I am sure he will 
leave the place; he will give up any 
claim——” 

“Oh yes, please talk to him,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, “it will 
be so nice to see you friends. No- 
thing would make me so happy. 
You know I have heard all about 
it from you and from Mrs. Mortimer 
already, so I am sure there cannot 
be much more to tell; and as for 
papa, he is very fond of. Mr. Caven- 
dish,” said Lucilla, with’ an imper- 
ceptible elevation of her voice. ; 

“Ts it he whom you call Mr. 
Cavendish?” said- the Archdeacon. 
He too had raised his voice with- 
out knowing it, and several people 
looked up, who were not at the mo- 
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ment engaged in active conversation 
of their own. The owner of that 
name, for his part, also turned his 
face towards the upper end of the 
table. He was sick of the sus- 
pense and continued endurance, 
and by this time was ready to rush 
upon his fate. 

“Did any one call me?” he said ; 
and there was a little pause, and 
the company in general fixed its re- 
gard upon those three people with 
a sense that something remarkable 
was going on among them, though 
it could not tell what or why. 

“The Archdeacon wants to make 
your acquaintance,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks. “Mr. Cavendish — Mr. 
Beverley. There, you know each 
other; and when we are gone you 
can talk to each other, if you like,” 
Lucilla added; “but in the mean 
time you are too far off, and J want 
the Archdeacon. He is so much 
liked in Carlingford,” she continu- 
ed, lowering her voice. “You can’t 
think how glad we are to have him 
back again. I am sure if you only 
knew him better——” said Miss 
Marjoribanks. As for the Archdea- 
con, words could not give any idea 
of the state of his mind, He ate his 
dinner sternly after that, and did 
not look at anything but his plate. 
He consumed the most exquisite 
plats, the tenderest wings of chicken 
and morsels of paté, as if they had 
been his personal enemies. For, to 
tell the truth, he felt the tables al- 
together turned upon him, and was 
confounded, and did not know what 
it could mean. 

It was the General who took up 
Mr. Beverley’s abandoned place in 
the conversation. The gallant sol- 
dier talked for two with the best 
will in the world: He talked of 
Cavendish, and all the’ pleasant 
hours they had spent together, and 
what a good fellow he was, and how 
much the men in the club would 
be amused to hear of his domesti- 
city. It was a kind of talk very 
natural to a man who found him- 
self placed at table between his 
friend’s sister, and, as he supposed, 
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his friend’s future: bride, And na- 
turally the Archdeacon got all the 
benefit. As for Lucilla, she re- 
ceived it with the most perfect 

e in the world, and saw all 
the delicate points of the General’s 
wit, and appreciated him so tho- 
roughly that he felt half inclined 
to envy Cavendish, “By Jove! 
he is the luckiest fellow I know,” 
General Travers said; and pro- 
bably it was the charms of his intel- 
ligent and animated conversation 
that kept the ladies so long at 
table. Mrs. Chiley, for her part, 
did not know what to make of it. 
She said afterwards that she kept 
looking at Lucilla until she was 
really quite ashamed; and though 
she was at the other end of the 
table, she could see that the poor 
dear did not enjoy her dinner. It 
happened, too, that when they did 
move at last, the drawing-room was 
fuller than usual. Everybody had 
eome that evening —Sir John, and 
some others of the county people, 
who only came now and then, and 
without any exception everybody 
in Carlingford. And Lucilla cer- 
tainly was not herself for the 
first half-hour. She kept close to 
the door, and regarded the stair- 
case with an anxious countenance. 
When she was herself at the helm 
of affairs, there was a certain se- 
curity that everything would go on 
tolerably — but nobody could tell 
what a set of men left to them- 
selves might or might not do, Per- 
haps, after all, this was the most 
dreadful moment of the evening. 
Mrs. Mortimer was in the drawing- 
room, hidden away under the cur- 
tains of a window, knowing no- 
body, speaking to nobody, and in 
a state of mind to commit suicide 
with pleasure; but Miss Marjori- 
banks, though she had cajoled her 
into that martyrdom, took no notice 
of Mrs. Mortimer. She was civil, 
it is true, to her other guests, but 
there could not be a doubt that 
Lucilla was horribly preoccupied, 
and in a state of mind quite un- 
usual to her. “I am sure she is 
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not well,” Mrs. Chiley said, who 
was watching her from afur, “J 
saw that she did not eat any din- 
ner” —and the kind o'd 

up slowly and extricated herself 
from the crvwd, and put herself in 
motion as best she could, to go to ~ 
her young friend’s aid. 

It was at this moment that Ly. 
cilla turned round radiant upon the 
observant assembly. The change 
occurred in legs than a moment, so 
suddenly that nobody saw the ac- 
tual point of revolution. Miss Mar- 
joribanks turned round upon the 
company and took Mr. Cavendish's 
arin, who had just come up-stairs, 
“There is a very, very old friend of 
yours in the corner who wants to 
see you,” said Lucilla; and she led 
him across the room as a conqueror 
might have led a captive. She 
took him through the crowd, to 
whom she dispensed on every side 
her most gracious glances, “I am 
coining directly,” Miss Marjori- 
banks said—for naturally she was 
called on all sides. What most 
people remarked at this moment 
was, that the Archdeacon, who had 
also come in with the other gentle- 
men, was sianding very sullen and 
lowering at the door, watching that 
triumphal progress, And it cer- 
tainly was not Lucilla’s fault if 
Mrs, Cniley and Lady Richmond, 
and a few other ladies, were thus 
led to form a false idea of the state 
of affairs. “I suppose it is all 
right between them at last,” Lady 
Richmond said, not thinking that 
Barbara Lake was standing by 
and heard her, According to a 
pearances, it was all perfectly rig’ 
between them. Miss eae sas 
triumphant, led Mr. Cavendish 
the length of the room to the 
cerner where the widow sat among 
the curtains, and- the Archdeacon 
looked on with a visible passion, 
and jealous rage, which were highly 
improper in a clergyman, but yet 
which were exciting to see, And 
this was how the little drama was 
to conclude, according to Lady 
Richmond and Mrs, Chiley, who, on 
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the whole, were satisfied with the 
conclusion. But naturally, there 
were other people to be consulted, 
There was Mr. Beverley, whom Miss 
Marjoribanks held in leash, but who 
was not yet subdued; and there 
was Dr. Marjoribanks, who began 


to feel a little curiosity about his 
danchter’s movements, and did not 
make them out; and there was 
Barbara Lake, who had begun to 
blaze like a tempest with her 
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crimson cheeks and black bold 
eyes. But by this time Lucilla 
was herself again, and felt the 
reins in her hands. When she had 
deposited Mr. Cavendish in safety, 
she faced round upon the malcon- 
tents and upon the observers, and 
on the world in general, Now that 
her mind was at rest, and every- 
thing under her own _ inspection, 
she felt herself ready and able for 
all. f 
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Ir is a very common complaint 
with students of the Italian lan- 
ge that, after the little well- 
al round furnished by Manzoni 
and Silvio Pellico, there is nothing 
for them to read unless they betake 
themselves at once, without any in- 
terval, to the lofty heaven of poetry, 
which is not, unfortunately, within 
everybody's reach, or to everybody’s 
taste. While it is true that Dante 
stands in the highest. rank of poets 
with Homer and with Shakespeare, 
and has exercised in his own coun- 
try, and out of it, an influence per- 
haps more intense and personal than 
any other great singer, it isglso true 
that the ordinary modern mind re- 
quires a great many mechanical aids 
and helps before it can get itself up 
to the level of Dante, and is by no 
means prepared to leap from Man- 
zoni’s limpid narrative straight into 
the great depths of the majestic 
Florentine. And the  stepping- 
stones are wonderfully few between 
the one and the other. The works 
of Leopardi are so little known in 
‘England, that it is scareely pre- 
sumption to fancy that it is a new 
poet whom we are about to intro- 
duce to a large number of our read- 
ers; and though it would be vain 
to pretend that they are of an order 


which can be called popular, they speare, 


express at least the emotions of a 
mind of our own century, whose 
thoughts run in a more modern 
channel than those of the greater 
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poets of Italy, and by means of 
whom the reader may _ perhaps 
ascend more easily to those great 
and soleron heights, Leopardi has 
neither the breadth nor the depth 
of the great masters of Italian song. 
Perhaps no favourable combination 
of circumstances could have quali- 
fied him to take his place in the 
first rank among those supreme in- 
telligences, whose first and greatest 
qualification is the largeness of their 
nature and power of comprehend- 
ing and embracing all the lesser in- 
- dividualities. He is, on the con- 
trary, all individual—one of those 
marked, distinct, and separate souls, 
who in themselves are more inte- 
resting, by right of being less great, 
than the espeares and Dantes. 
Never was any manifestation of 
hero-worship more futile or more 
foolish than that which searches, 
naturally in vain, for the lost story 
and undiseoverable personal charae- 
teristics of Shakespeare, for exam- 
ple, the broadest and most infinite 
of all Had he been a man of the 
second class, of sharply-marked in- 
dividuality, he would have repro- 
duced himself so often as to satisfy 
all the demands even of a tercenten- 
ary commemoration. But in that 
ease he would not have been Shake~ 
the serene creator of a world, 
but a limited individual, seeing the 
universe through one sole pair of 
eyes, and working with one set of 
tools, and producing the one distinet 
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figure of himself, and not the varied 
figures of a host of men, for the be- 
nefit of posterity. It might have 
been a gain to -biography, but it 
would have been an infinite loss to 
the world. 

Yet for itself and by itself the 
secondary development of genius 
is perhaps the more interesting of 
the two. It has light enough to 
reveal in full relief the human 
character and career of the indi- 
vidual who possesses it; while, at 
the same time, it has not suffi- 
cient light to dazzle the spectator, 
and fill his eyes with motes and 
disc; of shadow, as happens to a man 
who takes to gazing at the sun. 
What we call the temperament and 
peculiarities of genius—attributes 
which critical imbecility would fain 
attach to the greatest—are iofallibly 
drawn from those men in the second 
rank who alone can come fully 
under our observation. The great 


poet, if he is not lost in the infinite 
heights like a mountain-top, is pro- 
bably lost in those depths of uni- 
versal nature, which are not less 


infinite, where the man who is 
manifold and many-sided and in 
sympathy with all men, preseits 
few inequalities for the curious to 
grasp at. He is too broad, too 
large, too all-embracing to be pecu- 
liar: and the eye loses itself in his 
= as in the sea, the sky, the 
ight, and all unfathomable things. 
But a man of the second rank is 
altogether different. He is neither 
too high, nor too deep, nor too 
broad to be inspected round and 
round. And his genius, instead of 
cloaking him in an excess of light, 
betrays him, and makes all his ir- 
regularities, his weaknesses, his 
heights and hollows, visible to the 
spectator. It is to this class that 
Leopardi belongs. The two small 
volumes, which are all that he has 
left behind him, are full of clear 
landscapés and rural scenes done at 
a touch, fresh and dewy as are the 
evenings and the mornings which 
they preserve for ever. They abound 
with those touches of nature that 
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‘goto the heart, and with patheti¢ 
reasonings full of restrained fire and 
power, and detached tlioughts of 
the most subtle beauty. But still 
the great thing in them is rot g0 
much the poems or the philoso- 
phy as the singular human soul, 
clearly defined and apparent against 
the confused background of the 
world from which he has separated 
himself, and amid the peace:ble na- 
ture which is external to him. I¢ 
is not his to walk like Dante over 
the burning sands below, or to 
mount the celestial degrees above, 
with calm eyes open and ears in- 
tent, and a soul nev.r so much pre- 
occupied as to be unaware of the 
call of any miserable shadow in the 
loom, or serene spirt in the light 
eopardi, in hell or in heaven, 
would ‘have seen’ none of these 
things; he would have seen with 
the most wonderful intensity his 
own sufferings or delights, and a 
dim crowd surrounding him, whose 
pains or joys were naiurally the re- 
flex of his; but that w wuld have been 
all. To the greater poet humanity 
was infinite, and the sky and the 
deeps teemed with living creatures, 


‘with whom he himself might. or 


might not have distinct relations, 
but who existed, and whom he saw. 
But to the lesser there are only two 
unmistakable existences in heaven 
and earth, himself and another— 
who may be God, or Chance, or Fate, 
or Joy, or Micery, as a harder or 
happier education may decide. Of 
such was Leopardi, whom we think 
we are justified in calling one of the 
greatest of modern Italian writers. 
It is impossible to read his works— 
we might almost say, so strong is , 
the personal impression they convey, 
to look at him—without the pro- 
foundest, almost painful, sympathy 
and pity; nor without, at the same 
time, the most earnest interest and 
a@ kind of hope, which may all or- 
thodox theologians forgive us, that 
instead of his har-h stepdame Na- 
ture, Leopardi might wake up in 
the other existence with a wonder- 
ful and joyful surprise to find 4 
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Father-God putting some sense and 
reason into life. It is possible to 
imagine that after such a discovery 
the poor soul would make his way 
even down to Hades, if that were 
needful, with a certain content. 
One does not concern one’s self 
particul rly about Dante's experi- 
ences (who knew so well all about 
it) in the other world—which is a 
proof of what we have been saying, 
that the lesser genius, being the 
more distinct individual, is, in a cer- 
tain sense, more interesting. For, 
to tell the truth, for our own part, 
we cannot prevent our imagination 
from following Leopardi out of the 
profound darkness of his life into 
the hereafter which he did not be- 
lieve ‘in, with a curious sense of 
watching the amazement, and shock 
of unfamiliar joy, of his awaking 
there. 

Affixed to the volumes which con- 
tain his collected works, one of his 
friends has given us a brief biogra- 
phy—the story of a life without any 
events—valuable only as a kind of 
exposition and elucidation of his 
own utterances. Leopardi was one 
of the men who are born to struggle 
with pain and bodily suffering, and 
condemned to a forced renunciation 
of everything that in the world is 
called happiness. Signor Ranieri, 
his biographer, treats with a certain 
magnificent indistinctness, which 
is perhaps natura! to the flowing 
and redundant Italian, the nature 
of Leopardi’s malady. But it was 
such as to render life a continual 
agony, and to cut him off from all 
the happier ties which a man can 
form for himself. Everybody has 
known instances of such involun- 
tary martyrdom, and most people 
have seen examples in which the 
hard lot was conquered by a patient 
spirit, and made into something 
sublime; but Leopardi’s spirit was 
not patient, nor | ad it the natural 
softness which helps resignation. 
Sick and helpless and suffering, 
his impotent body contained a fiery, 
impetuous, Italian soul. He had 
it in him to do and dare, and love 
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and enjoy, with all the force and 
fulness of his race; and he found 
himself fettered and feeble, for- 
bidden the joys of existence, and 
even its labours, which might have 
made him forget its joys. When 
he found this out—which does not 
seem to have been until after all 
the hopes and plans of youth had 
formed in his mind—bitterness and 
despair filled his hear.; and there- 
after he affords the strange and 
pitiful spectacle of a man struggling 
to convince himself, since he cannot 
be happy, that happiness does not 
exist. Th almost everything he has 
written, the stamp of this conflict is 
impressed. In the depths of his 
heart he believes in love and in joy, 
with a strength of conviction all 
the more deep that he is continu- 
ally asserting to himself their non- 
existence; and wien he breaks into 
song, or falls into those minute and 
subile trains of thought which are 
even more poctic than his poetry, 
it is not so much the world as him- 
self whom he addresses. If he 
could but make sure that not he 
only, but all are miserable; and 
yet he can never make sure; and 
the more boldly he asserts it, the 
more evident is the doubt under- 
neath, and sense, after all, that it is 
he who is the shadow in the land- 
scape, and that joy exists though 
he cannot find it. Nature is cruel 
to him, and yet he clings to her; 
love is forbidden to him, and yet 
an infinite love of love possesses 
his spirit; his mind burns with 
activity and vital force, and yet 
te him all spheres of activity are 
closed. 

For such a lot it should have 
been a patient feminine soul open 
to the smaller compensations of 
an incomplete life; and it was 
the fiery spirit ‘of a man, impatient, 
exacting, thirsting for énjoyment 
and progress. Nothing can be more 
terrible than such a conjunction 
of strength and weakness; and his 
suffering continually intensifies his 
individuality, and keeps his eyes 
more and more fixed upon himself. 
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He asks the heavens and the earth 
to tell him why it is, and he can 
find no answer. Life has no reason, 
no meaning, in the eyes of a man 
to whom it is a perpetual dying, 
and who has no religious hope to 
inspire him with expectation of 
another life to set matters right. 
There are many good people who 
would doubtless say that his misery 
was the due recompense of his in- 
fidelity, and leave the unhappy poet 
with composure to his fate; but it is 
hard to leave him in his suffering 
and yearning and despair, or to hear 
without a pang of sympathy the 
cry that comes out of his heart. 
This is the interest which gives a 
double power to his minute and 
melancholy philosophy, and to his 
outbreaks of tender and plaintive 
song. His life and his productions 
afford a picture terribly intense and 
full of a sad unity, of a condition 
of being which every thoughtful 
mind must one time or other have 
passed through, but which with 
Leopardi endured always. Few are 
the men who do not come to a 
pause one time or other in their ex- 
istence, stricken with the hopeless- 
nes:, the powerlessness, the mockery 
of life, and with a sense that some- 
how the reason of it must be 
demanded from God, who is re- 
sponsible ; but most men are be- 
guiled from that great question 
by the softer solacements of hu- 
manity, the tenderness of friends, 
the stir of occupation, the tran- 
quillising flow of time itself, and 
that strange sustaining force of 
mere existence which can endure 
and surmount a thousand deatlis. 
But to Leopardi these secondary 
consolations were wanting ; he was 
kept for ever face to face with that 
grand question which nobody can 
answer. Existence for him was a 
feeble current wanting the tide and 
force of health. Occupation he had 
none of any absorbing or compul- 
sory character; and the question 
was all the more bitter and abso- 
lute, since life was limited, in his 
eyes, by the grave, A man without 
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hope for the hereafter may yet derive 
a certain philosophic satisfaction 
from the thought that life, circum. 
scribed as it is, still has had its 
share of joy, its natural delig 
avd exhilarating sense of being; but 
with Leopardi life was but a ch 
a lie, and inexplicable hard neces 
sity, which some cruel unknown 
shes had imposed upon him, 
here isa sonnet among his poems 
which expresses in the most sitrik- 
ing manner his final abandonment 
of the idea of immortality. We 
give it literally, with its broken 
strain and occasional rhymes, as it 
stands in the original, though it ig 
as hard to render the jar and tune. 
less discord of this despair as the 
sweeter tones to which the Italian 
lends itself more loyingly. The 
tradition goes that it was after 
discussion with one of his philoso- 
phical friends, and consequent aban- 
donment of the last hope, that this 
sad utterance was made :— 


To Mysetr. 


Now stand thou still for ever, 
My weary heart; the extreme delusion 


dead. 
Eternal I supposed me. Be it known 
perished; of these dear 


That this 
deceit 

Not only hope, but even desire is flown. 

Be still for ever; thou hast throbbed 
enough, 

Thy impulses are nothing worth ; 

Nor does earth merit even a sigh, 

Life is but bitterness and pain, 

And other hope is none: the world & 

st, 


du 

At length compose thee; be despair re 
vesled 

For the lust time. Fate to our mortal race 

Has given only to die. Henceforth despise 

_— thyself, and the vile powers that 


ring 

To common misery all, themselves com- 
cealed ;— 

And vanity of every living thing. 


Was it perhaps a comfortable 
German professor, whose scepticism 
had never cost him an hour's sleep 
nor half a meal, who thus stole the 
last hope from the forlorn bosom 
of the suffering Italian? If it was 
80, let us hope that he has been 
down in the deepest circle of the 
Inferno, where the traitors shiver 
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in the ice and rend each other, 
since he did that day’s work. It is 
a poor business to diminish any 
man’s spiritual consolations, what- 
ever they may be; but to take the 
Christian lamp, however faint and 
feeble, out of the hand of a sufferer 
panished from all the lights of 
earth, is a kind of philosophical 
atrocity of which surely no man 
ever could be guilty who was capa- 
ble of any real sentiment whatever 
on the subject, or who considered 
religious speculation in any higher 
light than as a relish to his beer. 
Leopardi does not seem to have 
hated and scorned the Tedesché, 
like the rest of his countrymen. 
And no doubt the Teuton (if it was 
a Teuton) mooned on upon his way, 
after he had accomplished this 
piece of work, with undisturbed 
equanimity, and would have won- 
dered much, and observed’ as a 
psychological curiosity, the bitter 
despair of his hapless convert. 
This, however, is the only distinct 
utterance of that grand final de- 
air to which Leopardi gives vent, 
is want of hope shows itself more 
in the utter absence of all light, 
except that of his bitterly-regret- 
ted youth, upon the lovely little 
sketches of nature and rural life, 
which are all rounded with a sigh, 
and upon his close and acute studies 
of men and thought, than in any di- 
rect statement. In the East there 
linger still the traces of that glory 
by which he was once attended; 
but neither above him is there any 
sun shining, nor from the western 
wilderness before is there any symp- 
tom of the evening light. The 
light comes all from behind, and 
projects his shadow drearily, over 
the unresponsive earth; and in bit- 
terness, with a sense of wrong and 
injury and injustice, he recalls to 
himself the unrealised hopes and 
vain imaginations of his youth. 
Giacomo Leopardi was bern in 
Recanati, in the March of Ancona 
in 1795, of a noble, well-regulated 
(costumata), and religious family. 
It was perhaps the moment when 
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the fortunes of Italy were at their 
lowest ebb, and when least of all 
she had any career to offer to her 
children, He was not false to the 
universal tradition of all the poets 
and writers of Italy who have kept 
up since Dante’s time an unfailing 
and fervent protest against the dis- 
memberment of the patria and the 
presence of the stranger. But his 
genius was not political, nor had 
any such gleam of revival arisen as 
that which inspired and justified 
the fiery eloquence of the Floren- 
tine Guisti, born later when the 
patience or disgust of despair had 
changed into the fury of ho It 
would be well for those who still 
doubt the reality and stability of 
the Italian kingdom to study a 
little the unfailing and unanimous 
sentiment of all the minds that 
have in her bitterness and depres- 
sion given utterance to Italy. Such 
a study might teach even the nar- 
row spectator who atill talks of 
Piedmont to believe that perhaps 
the Italians know better what they 
want and is good for them than he 
does, Leopardi was not false to 
this universal sentiment; but the 
effect of his country’s downfall and 
bondage upon him was charaeter- 
istic and individual, like that of 
every other great influence of his 
life. The sentiment of national 
prostration aggravated the gloom 
of everything that surrounded him- 
self. He was a soul bound hand and 
foot in a country bound hand and 
foot, the one completing the other’s 
misery—and, naturally, the view 
that he took of her position agreed 
with the general tenor of his mind 
and thoughts. It was not in his 
way to gnash his teeth at the stre- 
niéri, What he svw and mourned, 
and chafed over with the bitter- 
ness of shame as well as grief, was 
her submission to her fate, and the 
supineness of the race under their 
yoke. At ome time, indeed—but 
the poem bears traces of being one 
of his earliest—he finds his country 
seated on the ground, with hair dis- 
hevelled and unveiled, hiding her 
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face on her knees; and calls upon 
heaven and earth to tell him why— 
who has brought her to this? “Do 
none fight for thee?” he asks; “do 
none of thine own defend thee?” 


Where are thy sons? I hear the sound of 


arms, 

Trumpets, and chariots, and the voice of 
war, 

On foreign coasts afar 

Thy children fight. Listen, oh Italy, 

Liste in foreign lands thy 


Oh hapless he who thus in war is spert, 
a A his native shores encountering 
eath, 

For babes nor wife—but unto strangers 


lent, 
For strangers slain; who with his dying 
breath 


Can never say, Dear land, to thee 
I render back the life thou gavest me. 


But it is not under this pictur- 
esque form that he generally re- 
gards the prostration of his coun- 
try. For the most part he up- 
braids her and her people with it, 
with lofty indignation and shame. 
“Turn thee behind and look at 
that infinite host of immortals, and 
weep and disdain thyself,” he says. 
“For once take thought of thine 
ancestors, and of thy children ”—and 
then he blesses passionately the fate 
of Dante, who did not live to see 
these miseries :— 


Blessed art thou whom fate 
Gave not to live among so many harms, 
Who seest not thy Italy for mate 
Grasped in the barbarous soldier's arms. 
Nor how the pilgrim’s frenzy and vile sale, 
Ravage and waste our hills and cities fair, 
Nor of Italian genius rare 
The works divine drugged over hill 


vale, 
Beyond the Alps to wretched slavery. 


and 


Still more bitter is the bridal 
song with which he hails the mar- 
riage of his sister Paolina, La sua 
celeste sorella, as his biographer de- 
scribes her— 


My F soso who in grave and _ troublous 


mes, 
Wilt give increase to the unhappy race 
Of Italy unhappy, 


“Thy sons will be,” he says to 
the bride, “either wretched or co- 
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dardi—choose for them to be wretch- 
ed;” and then he breaks forth into 
the following appeal: — 


Women, from you I claim 

Of our estate the reason true. 

Is, then, the holy flame 

Of youth extinguished by your hands? by 


ou 
ie diminished? yours the blame 

Of slumbrous minds, unworthy wills, 

ag poor mass of flesh and nerve that 


The mould of native force and right ? 
To worthy deeds 
Love is a spur to him who loves aright, 
And beavty to high influence leads 
But he whose heart ne’er leaps 
ae his breast, when to the combat 


se 
The winds, and when the angry skies 

And cloud over Olympus sweeps, 

And the dull roar of tempest shakes the 


hill; 
Let him from love be banished still. 
Oh brides, oh virgins, guard 
Your hearts ‘gainst him whom peril 
moves ; 
His wishes and his vulgar loves 
With scorn and hate reward. 
If in your female race 
The love of men, not babes, has place. 


This will show how deep in Leo- 
pardi’s heart was the sense of na 
tional downfall—a depression which 
reacted upon himself. While he 
was still very young, his wonderful 
classical acquirements and the be 
ginnings of his genius had at 
tracted so much attention, that 
Niebuhr, whom he met at Rome, 
not only declared “publicly to 
the world his faith in the pre 
sent and future greatness of the 
young Recanatese,” but “in the 
name of the dottissima Germania,” 
which, says Signor Ranieri, “ he re- 
presented so nobly, offered to Leo- 
pardi a chair of Greek philoso- 
phy in Prussia;” a thing which, 
the patriotic biographer adds, “ was 
never offered to him by Jinfelicis- 
sima Italia, and would not by her 
have been offered in vain.” But 
Italy, the unhappiest, had nothing 
to offer at that sad moment. 
had no public service, no honour- 
able career to give to her children, 
but had to leave them to consume 
their hearts and waste their genius; 
to lose their voices in the silence, or 
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their lives in a hopeless struggle 
against bondage and miscry. There 
is nothing about freedom or op- 
pression in the following poeta, 
written apparently in one of the 
many Visits paid by Leopardi to 
his paternal home; but it shows 
more clearly than a hundred de- 
nunciations how stifling and terri- 
ble to everything that was best and 
most hopeful in the race, was that 
period of stupor and national death 
now fortunately at an end:— 


RECOLLECTION. 


Fair stars of Ursa, I ne’er thought to turn, 

As in old times, to contemplate your light 

On the hagne-garden glimmering, nor to 
talk 

And pene with you at the windows 
w 


ere 
I — a child—and which behold at 
st 


my joys. How many 


And fancies once took life beneath your 
rays, 

And ad companion lights that shine with 
ou 

Whan silent, seated on the verdant sward, 

Gazing at the clear heavens, hearing afar 

The distant frog croak in the, dusky fields, 

It was my wont to pass the lingering eve. . 

The glow-worm wandered by the hedge, the 
nets* 

Shrilled to the wind; the odorous alleys 
breathed, 

And the sad cypress yonder in the wood— 

And ‘neath my father's roof was sound of 
voice 

Alternate, the 
toil— 

What thoughts immense, what gentle dreams 
inspired, 

™ of that fair sea, and those blue 
ill 


8, 
Which, one day crossing, I should swift dis- 


close, 

Thus — I in my thoughts, mysterious 
wor 

Mysterious gladness feigning for my life! 

For still my fate I knew not, unaware 

How many times this naked, mournful ery We 

Glad and well pleased, for death 1 would bave 
changed— 

Nor did my heart e’er whisper my green 


age 
Should be condemned to waste and pass its 


and servants’ tranquil 


rime 
In this wild native village, *mid a race 
Unlearned and dull, to whom fair Wisdom’s 
name 
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And Knowledge, like the names of strangere 


sou 
An 
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nd, 

umeant of laughter and of jest ; 

Who me and fled me. Not that they 

Were envious; of no greater destiny 

They held me than themselves; but that I 

re 

Esteem for my own being in miy heart, 

— né’er to man disclosed by any 
sign. 

Hons pwr my. years, reclase and deso- 
ja 

Without or love or life: bitter and harsh, 

Among the unkindly multitude | grew, 

Here was I robbed of pity and of trust, 

And, studying the poor herd, became of 
men 


A scorner and disdainful. Thus flew by 

— ae days of my youth; more dear 
fame 

Or laurel; dearer than the limpid light 

Of day; dearer than breath, Oh thou 
flower 

Of arid life, here, without use or aim 

Or one delight, I lest thee ; "mid a crowd 

Of sorrows mean, in this abode obscure. 

The wind brings softly from the village 

towers 

The chiming of the hour; and I recall 

How oft, a child, awaking in the dark, 

Pursued by terrors, sighing for the morn, 

That sound consoled me; nothing can I 


sole 


hear 
Or see, but some imagination past 
Returns, or sume sweet memory wakes 


again, 
rae for itself;. but mingled with the 


Thoughts of the present, and a vain desire 
After’ the past; and the sad words—TI 


was, 

That balcony below, turned to the last 

apd = the day; these pictured walls; the 
e 


Which in my mind I see; the sun that rose 

O’er the Campagna, to my leisure bore 

Thousand delights, so long as at my side, 

Where'er I was, my strong delusion went. 

In those old halls, when shone the whitening 
snow, 

Aapand Seep ample windows, when the 


winds 
Whistled, resounded sports and festive 


voice, 

While still the bitter worthless mystery 

Of ali things looked to usa ode 34 fall 

Of sweetness; and the thoughtless lad se- 
rene, 

Like lover inexpert, deceived, would woo 

His life, adutiring the celestial grace 

Of beauty only by his fancy given. 
ih hopes, oh hopes, gentle deceits and 
sweet, 

Of my first age! I still to you return. 

Nor know how, by nge of time or 
thought, 

Or influence, to forget. Phantoms and 

hve gieay on a 

re glory renown—a mere desire, 
Goda and joy. Life has not one sole 
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But + ae misery all. Though bare and 
v 
Have been my years, though desert and ob- 


seure 

My mortal state, little of fortune’s gifts 

I seek or heed. Ah, but by times my 
thoughts 

To you go back, oh hopes of old—to you, 

Blessed imaginations of my youth! 

When I regard my life, so mean and 

And mournful, and that death alone is all 

To which so much hope has advanced my 


days. 
I feel my heart stand still, and know not 


ow 
To be consoled of such a destiny. 
wae a death, oft invoked, shall be at 


When my misfortunes to their end arrive, 
When tiris earth like a foreign valley lies 
Behind, and when the future flies awa 

Out of my sight; then still, my hepes, of 


eu, 
I will bethink me, and that imace still 
Will come ~with sighs; will make it miser- 


able 

To have lived in vain; will temper with 
distress 

Even the great sweetness of the fatal day. 


Such is the profound unaltcrable 
melancholy which breathes out of 
everything Leopardi has ever writ- 
ten. He had lived in vain; God 
had refused him health and action 


and happiness, and his country had 


no occupation for him. A foreign 
land might have given him employ- 
ment for his genius, and for the vast 
stores of learning which his youth 
had accumulated; but Italy, dis- 
membered and without hope, Italy 
infilicissima, could but let him go 
back to the garden at Recanati, to 
watch the cypress trees sway in the 
night-wind, and mourn to the stars 
from the loggia, which he had once 
paced in the glory of his hope. Touch- 
ed by another hand than hic own, the 
figue of the sad and sick Italian 
in his ancestral house, among the 
frescoed walls and siately gardens, 
with the blue Apennines at hand, and 
the great sea, would make just such 
@ picture as once sentimental fancy 
identified with Italy. But as for 
the Conte Giacomo, he finds no fit- 
ness in it, ‘The same sound is in 
his ears as in these days he heard,” 
and those sounds and sights go to 
his heart. They are so many wit- 
nesses and proofs to him that he 


‘ 
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has lived in vain, The same senti. * 
ment which runs through all hig 
oems is reproduced in the follow. 
ing brief idyll with a sofier touch, 
and in a more gentle strain :— 


To Sinvia. 


Bilvia, rememb’rest thou the honr, 
When in this life that mortals live, 
Thine eyes shone with the power 
Of beauty, 'aughing. fugitive, 
Whilst thou, both glad and pensive, went 
be F gene ascent 

e quiet rooms among, 
And all the encircling ways, 
Echoed thy ceaseless song; 
While on thy woman's work intent, 
Seated, thou fonnd’st enough content 
In the vague future at thy feet, e 
The odorous May was sweet, 
And thus were wont to pass the quiet days, 

I from my studies light, 

Or labonred theme on which my prime, 
All that in me was best and bright, 
Was spent, awoke from time to time— 
For so thy voice had power to rouse— 
My Voice, and the swift hand that flew 
The weary linen through— 
And from the galleries of my father's house 
Would gaze upon the heavens serene, 
Orchards and every golden way ; 
And here the hills and there the sea wm 


seen 
Far off. What mortal tongue can sa 
What thus within my heart was wrought 
What gentle thought! 
What hopes, what hearts, oh Silvia mine! 
How human life and fate 
Upee us two would shine! 
hen such a hope reme.brance wakes, 
Something my spirit takes, 
Sharp and disconsolate, 
And turns me to bewail aud to repine. 
Oh nature, wherefore now 
Renderest thou ne’er what thou 
— pasties then? And why with such 
eceit 
Thy children dost thou cheat ? 
Ere winter dried Seem, 
By the close death o’erthrown, 
Thon, little tender one, didst pass 
And perish: nor had seen nor known 
Of thy first years the early flower, 
And never yet had tle sweet praise 
Mellowed thy heart, nor yet the power 
Of black locks, and of eyes that rove 
Loving—and ne’er to thee of love 
Had thy companions talked on festal days. 
So perished by-and-by, 
Like thee, my sweetest hope—and now 
Truth and ripe age have given the lie 
To youth. Alas, and how— 
Oh dear companion of my years, 
How hast thou left me desolate ? 
Hope wept with mauy tears! 
Is this that world? are these the same 
Delights, loves, labours, great events 
Of which we reasoned, every name 
Ere thou wert spent? 
Is this of mortal folk the fate 
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When first the True was known, 

Thou, sad one, fell’st, and, pointing, gave 
Sign where the cold death and bare grave 
Clear in the distance shune. , 


Still more delicate in its mourn- 
ful sentiment is the ‘ Sabato del Vil- 
laggio.’ (The melancholy of the 
moment after the feast is over, has 
been often enough the subject of 
verse; but to Leopardi the feast 
itself is sad. It is the eve of the 
holiday, the bloom of anticipation, 
undebased by any touch of reality, 
which strikes his pensive fancy. 
That, unconnected as it is with any- 
thing actual, is the true moment of 
happiness—and it is to this he turns, 
never without a thought that the 
festa of his life has been to him 
disappointment and bitterness, al- 
though the eve of that festival, the 
early moment of hope and anticipation, 
was so sweet. Nothing can be more 
sweet and perfect than the original, 
which, however, like almost all his 
poems, is in a measure very difficult 
to follow, and almost impossible to 
reproduce with any exactness—the 
arrangement of the rhymes being en- 
tirely without rule, and occurring 
just as it may happen. 


Tae Vittace Saturpay. 


From the Campagna, when the sun is luw, 
The little maiden goes, 
Bearing her loud of grass, her hands aglow 
With heaps of violet and rose, 
With which, as she is wont, to deck her 


r, 

And her fair bosom to adorn, 

To grace the feast to-morrow morn; 

And seated with ber neighbours on the 


stair 
Where latest falls the sun, 
The old woman talks and spins and tells her 


tale 
Of her best days before her course was run ; 
How for the festa, decked and fair, 
Sae_danced the evening through among her 


rs, 
ioe the comrades of her fairer years, 
The brown air darkens; the blue sky 
Deepens; the shadows turn and lie 
From hills and house tops, changing round 
At whitening of the recent moon ; 
And lo, the bell whose sound 
Teils of the festa drawing nigh, 
And thou wouldst say, to hear 
That voice the heart takes cheer. 
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And in the Piazzetta in a crowd 
The chiJdren shout and cry, 
Making a tumult gay and loud; 


And back to his poor the labourer 


Whistling, and thinking of his day's repose. 
= when around all other work is done, 
r 


all the world is still, 
hear the hammer beat, the saw's sharp 


tone, 
The carver* with his lamp alone 
In his elosed shop withdrawn, 
Intent to end his work before the dawn. 


Of all the seven the happicst morn, 
So full of hope and joy! 
To-morrow sadness and annoy ; 
Reclaim the hours, and to the accastomed 
t 


oil 
Each in bis fancy will return. 
Oh soem boy! 
ba | wery age that so doth smile, 
Is like a day of gladness rife, 
A clear day and serene, 
That comes before the festa of thy life. 
Be giad, my child, the path is fair and 
green, 
The season sweet to see. 
No more to thee I say ; 


, 
But if thy festa lingers on its wa 
It will be well for thee, " 


These dreary philosophisings ne- 
ver fail to conclude the sweet and 
fresh pictures which he seems to 
linger over with a yéarning fondness 
inspite ofhimself, Let us add another 
snatch of verse without the sting, 
from which it can be separated with- 
out injuring the completeness of the 
picture :— 


Tue Quier arrer THE Storm. 


The storm is past and gone; 

I hear the birds make festa, and on high 

Upon the road the fowls with clearest tone 
Repeat their verse. And lo, the opening 


sky 
Breaks to the Westward o'er the mountain's 


ie. 
From the Campagna, all the shadows clear, 
And, glimmering in the vale, the streatns 
appear. 
Now every heart is glad; on each hand 
rings 


The common sound and din, 

The common works begin ; 

The artisan looks oat, and sings, 

His — in hand, and by the opening 


4 
Admires the humid sky. 
Forth comes the little woman to the tide, 
The foaing comet of new rain ; 
The herbalist awakes again, 
From _— to path beside, 
His daily cry ; 
And lo the sun returns, and smiling glows 
Upon the hills and villas ; terrace fair 
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And loggia open wide the family throws ; 
And from the distant road I hear 
_Tinkling of bells—the waggon onward 


8 : 
The passon r resumes his way, 
So every heart grows gay. 


It is impossible not to recognise 
in all these sketches of song the 
same landscape which is first pre- 
sented to us by night in the Recan- 
ati garden. There are always at 
hand the mountains and the sea, 
and the balcony which faces to the 
sunset, and which is opened by 
“the family” when the sweeping 
rain is over, and the sky breaks 
over Apennine. Local affection is 
an Italian quality, but scarcely in 
this fashion ; and it is curious to see 
how the paternal house which was 
to him a prison, and the sight of 
which made him so bitterly aware 
that he had lived in vain, comes in 
always as the central point in his 
landscape. _His biographer gives a 
fanciful and pleasant description of 
the effect which Florence had upon 
his mind, with “the luxuriance of 
its flowers, the harmony of its lan- 
guage, the ineradicable grace of its 
women, the purity of its life, the 
graceful, and, so to speak, aerial 
curve of its architecture, the some- 
thing wn non so che, of caressing 
and homelike—a something Attic 
and light, which he had up to that 
time supposed ideal, and now found 
palpable and existent.” But what- 
ever his personal predilections 
m‘ght be, it is always to the old 
house of the Leopardi, with its bal- 
conies and terraces, that he goes 
back in verse. It is there he 
watches the sky, and sees the morn- 
ing rise and the evening fall, Per- 
haps because this home, in after 
days so monotonous and dreary, 
was still always enshrined in the 
light of his youth. It is there that 
he is roused from his studies by 
the young voite of the girl who 
sings perpetually at her work, to 
come out and regard the sea and 
the hills and all the “golden ways.” 
It is from thence that he watches 
the shadows turn from eastward to 
westward as the moon rises, in that 


magical moment which stands for 
twilight in Italy; and sees the arti. 
san come out with his work in hig 
hand to look at the clearing of the 
sky, and the little woman step forth 
to the current of the new-fallen 
rain. Even the fowls that “say 
their verse,” and the frog that 
croaks in the dark fields, attract his 
ear. From his loggia he sceg all 
and hears all, without knowing that 
he either sees or hears; and thus, 
whenever his thoughts or his pan 

leave him free for a moment, it ig 
the old familiar landscape that rises 
before him—a landscape all Itali 

with bird-nets on the boughs, ont 
frogs in the fields, and fireflies in 
the hedges ; surveyed from that bal- 
cony, the “ loggia, volta agli estremi 
raggi del di,” where at the same 
time he can hear the alternate voices 
indoors, and sounds of the tranquil 
domestic work; lighted with the 
light of stars, an] made musical by 
tne dark sweep of the cypress trees 
close at hand, the village bell in 
the distance, the villagers making 
ready for the weekly festa. His 
soul chafed to think that these were 
all; that the man had never found 
in his life any impressions so deep 
or distinct as those which had 
stamped themselves without his 
consciousness on the youth’s ardent 
imagination, Perhaps it only re- 
quired a deeper philosophy, a gen- 
tler spirit, to show to the suffering 
poet how much real treasure he had 
in these associations of his youth; 
perhaps a little happiness would 
have done it. But it is not our 
business to reproach Leopardi or 
set him right. So intense an ap- 
preciation of use and joy in a na& 
ture which God and the circum- 
stances of his life and his country 
had made incapable of either, place 
a soul, so noble and sortowhk al- 
most above criticism. Whatcan any- 
body say to a man, full of man’s 
fullest energies and wishes, who is 


denied and unfitted for everything : 


that makes life worth having? One 
can say, “ God_-willed it so,” with a 
sickening sense of how easy it is 
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for. others to content themselves 
with that ultimate certainty, and 
how hard for him, The only pos- 
sible way of supporting such hard 
condiions is the belief that this 
life is, afier all, but. a fragment. of 
life, which God, when his time 
comes, will clear up and set right; 
and ia the mean time, the harder 
the service the more trustworthy 
and proved the soldier. But Leo- 
di was desiitute of such a hope. 
Somehow, in a combination of cir- 
custances so heartrending; one 
has not the heart to blame the suf- 
ferer. He has the infinitely Piti- 
ful to deal with in the blindness of 
his misery, and is not to be judged 
by happier men. 
‘The following poem, though in a 
similar strain, seems to have been 
the production of a less gloomy 
moment, since he can still admit in 
it a kind of possibility of happi- 
ness, even though turning in the 
end to sorrow; and the idea which 
runs through it of the connectioa 
between the two great powers of 
earth—the ‘“dolei signori, amici 
all’ umana famiglia”—has a subtle 
and melancholy sweetness very 
characteristic of his mind :— 


Love AND Dgatu. 
Brethren, at the same time to Love and 


eath, 
Fate gave of life the breath. 
Two things so lovely ne'er had birth, 
Or in the stars above or in the earth. 
Of one comes all the good, 
Pleasures of greatest worth, 
That can be found in life’s great flood. 


The other every pain, 
All great griefs doth annul, 
A maid most beautiful, 
Sweet to behold and of another strain 
From that which cowards feign, , 
The boy Love many a day 
Goes gladly by her side 
Together flying «’er life's desert wide— 
Of ee wise heart the greatest comforts 
ey. 
No heart was e’er more wise 
Than when by Love impelled, nor e’er 
More strong a poor life to despise, 
Pe for eames master ne'er 
rompt in peril or in pain. 
O Love! when thou dost aid, 


Leopards. 


Cou is born or wakes again 

And in works are e, 

Not as of old, in fancies vain, 

The sons of mortal men. 

When in the heart profound 

New Love first draws its breath 
id and faint, is with it found 

A wish for 

Such is the first 

When love is true 4 

Perha; 8 because the eyes take fright 

Then at this desert, and earth seems 

A waste wherein no man can dwell 

Without that new, sole, infinite 

Joy that has dawned upon his dreams. 

But from the wilder storms that swell 

Within his heart, this longing mild, 

This tend:r longing scarce expressed, 

Shrinks and gives place unto the wild 

Passion that rages in his breast. 

Until that potentate 
Hath all subdued, and care’s consuming 


fire 

Within his bosom has its seat, 

Then often, with imploring breath 

And an intense desire, 

The troubled lover. turns to thee, oh 
Death! 

Then oft at eve, or when the dawn grows 


white, 
Abandoning to rest his weary frame, 
Himself most blest would game 
If never more to raise his weary head, 
Or see again the bitter light! 
Ang often at the sound of funeral-bell, 
Or thant that doth conduet the dead 
To that oblivion where they dwel!, 
ba ardent sighs he envies him who 
ast 
Among the silent folk has past. 
For this the peasant left 
Untaught—the villager, of high 
Virtues that knowledge gives, bereft— 
The maiden mild and shy— 
Who once, at the mere name of Death, 
Shivered and held their breath, 
Learn to courage tor the tomb; 
Eyes full of constancy, 
ith faneral-fillet dare to bind. 
And in their simple minds espy 
How gentle ‘tis to die.* 
So much to Death Love turns the mind. 
Unto the happy and the true, 
To souls of genius and of ae 
Fate still concedeth one of you, 
Sweet lords, and friends of mortal race, 
Whose power no other might can mate, 
Unless the force of fate. 
And thou who from my earliest yeors 
I have invoked and honoured; thoa 
Who only pitiest mortal tears, 
If ever to thine ears 
My song was sweet, delay not now. 
Fair Death! incline thee to the might 
Of unused ers; and to the light 
Close my eyes; and of my years be 
queen, 


I know not wh 
hich? y; 


I wait alone, serene, : i 44 ; ° 
The day when I may sleep and rest 
Upon thy virgin breast, 





* “La gentilezza del morir comprende.” 
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The prose works of Leopardi 
considerably exceed in extent his 
oems; but the impress of gloom 
is still more profound upon them— 
and leaves at length, by oft repeti- 
tion, an effect of monotony which 
the extreme beauty of expression, 
and, so to speak, ingenuousness of 
thought, do not quite neutralise. 
It isa philosophy so different from 
what we are accustomed to call 
philosophy, so instinct with feeling 
and emotion and personal pain, that 
it seems strange to connect it with 
the name of that abstract science 
which does not profess to feel, but 
to think. As for Leopardi, he can- 
not get his mind and heart apart, 
let him do what he will; nor can 
he even shut out his body from 
that mysterious partnership, which 
perhaps was but made all the closer 
by the painful conditions under 
which it was sustained. He is a 
positivist in his way, but not ‘of 
the school of positivism which 
takes things so goodnaturedly at 
the present moment, and finds in 
the beauty of law and order a suf- 
ficient compensation for the want 
of anything higher. The musing 
Italian, for his part, could have found 
no comfort in such a balance of 
chances as that which determines 
the amount of undirected letters 
dropped into a post-office. On the 
contrary, he falls more fiercely up- 
on the modern theories of progress 
—“ Dell umana gente le magnifiche 
sorti e progressive’—than on any 
other thing he encounters in his 
melancholy way. These theories 
rouse him to a bitter sport, full of 
infinite disdain and contempt, as in 
the Palinodia, addressed to the 
well-known Gino Caponi. “ Viva la 
stattistica !” he cries, and describes 
with fierce scorn how the chronicles 
of small beer are become the gospel 
of the century. To the same can- 
dido Gino, he evolves in the same 
poem his own system— 


These laws 
Nature and fate have writ in adamant, 
Nor Volta, nor yet Davy, with their din 
Of fulminations, e’er can cancel them, 
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Nor with her engines England; nor with 


flood 
Tho good” ~ go hn ‘the vile and 
In > eempitiad feast; ‘gainst all great 
The world one vast conspiracy in arms, 

‘True honour followed still by calumny, 
Envy, and hate; ever the weak for food 
Given to the strong. 

This creed is distinct, and utterly 
free from that impartial recognition 
of the complex forces and contra- 
dictions of everything human 
which modern philosophy has come 
to. Leopardi, in his way, is as 
arbitrary as a theologian of the 
oldest school. He will admit no- 
thing that goes against his theory, 
When people entertain a delusion 
that they are or have been happy, 
he does not hesitate to say that it 
is the ancient cowardice of the 
human race that makes them think 
so—and pursues with virulence, in 
repeated dialogues between various 
interlocutors, this obstinate self 
deceit. But he does it with a 
minute research and curious grace 
which gives a charm even to the 
melancholy monotone; and_ there - 
are touches of the most delicate 
observation, and breaks of insight 
mingled even with the most deter- 
mined statements of his miserable 
theory. The following fragment, 
which is less gloomy than the ma- 
jority, will remind the reader, in its 
elaborate and fanciful reasoninggs, 
of some of the minute imaginative 
arguments of Jeremy Taylor: 

“Birds are naturally the gayest 
creatures in the world. I do not say 
that, when you see or hear them, they 
will always cheer you; but speaking 
of themselves, that they feel gladness 
and joy more than any other living 
thing. The other animals are gener- 
ally serious and grave; many of them 
even appear melancholy; seldom they 
show any signs of joy, and these few 
and brief: in the greater part of their 
enjoyments and delights they make no 
sign of pleasure; in the green plains, 
in the open and lightsome Jandscape, in 
the splendid sunshine, in the crystal- 
line and sweet air, if they take delight, 
they are not used to make any expres- 
sion of it—except in so far as it is said 
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of the leopards, that in moonlight 
nights, and especially when the moon 
is full, they leap and play together, 
taking pleasure in that light, according 
to Xenophon. Birds for the most part 
show themselves happy by their move- 
ments and their aspect; and there is 
no reason why the very sight of them 
should cheer us, if not that their forms 
and their actions universally are such 
as denote by nature a special disposi- 
tion fo enjoyment and pleasure. For 
every delight and every content they 
sing; and when the delight and content 
are great, so much the more breath and 
study they put in their song. ‘And as 
they sing a great part of their time, it 
may be inferred that ordinarily they 
are in a state of enjoyment. And it is 
notably remarked that wher they love 
they sing better and oftener, and at 
greater length than ever, though it is 
not to be supposed that other delights 
and happiness do not move them to 
sing besides love, For example, it is 
clearly evident that on a placid and 
serene day they sing more than on a 
day obscure and disturbed; and in a 
storm they are silent, as they also are 
in any other terror which comes over 
them; but, that being past, come out 
singing and rejoicing one with an- 
other. It is also their custom to sing in 
the morning when they wake, to which 
they are moved partly by the gladness 
which they take from the new day, and 
partly from the general pleasure with 
which every animal feels himself re- 
stored and renovated by sleep. They 
also rejoice’ above all in the gay verdure, 
in the fertile vales, in the pure and 
lucid water, in the beautiful country. 
In these things it is evident that that 
which appears beautiful and pleasant to 
us appears so also to them. This can 
also be seen by the kind of haunts in 
the country which are most frequented 
by birds, and their assiduous and fervid 
song.’ On the other hand, the other 
animals, if not perhaps those which are 
domesticated and used to live with 
men, have little or none of the judg- 
ment which we exercise on the beauty 
or pleasantness of places—which is not 
wonderful, since they are only delighted 
with that which is natural. Now, in 
these matters a great part of what we 
call nature is not so in reality—indeed 
is rather art; as, for example, the 
laboured fields, the trees and other 
plants trained and planted in order, the 
streams confined within certain limits, 
and directed to a special course, and 
similar things which have neither the 
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condition nor the likeness which they 
had naturally; so that the aspect of 
every inhabited land, in all civilised 
generations, not even considering cities, 
and other places where men are obliged 
to live together, is artificial, and very 
different from its natural appearance. 
Some say, in connection with this, that 
the voice of the birds is more gentle and 
sweet, and the sopg more modulated, 
in our neighbourhood than in those 
where the men are rude and savage; 
and conclude that birds, being free, 
acquire something of the civilization 
of those men to whose habitations they 
are accustomed. 

‘‘Whether this be true or not, it was 
certainly a notable provision of nature 
to assign song and flight to the same 
class of beings, so that those who 
have to gladden their fellow-creatures 
with their voice should be usually in an 
elevated position, which enables them 
to diffuse their song through a larger 
space and reach a greater number of 
hearers; so that the air, which is the 
destined element of sound, should be 
peopled by vocal and musical creatures, 
Without doubt, great comfort and de- 
light resflits, not only to men, but in 
my opinion, to the other animals also, 
in hearing the song of the birds. And 
this I believe to originate, not in the 
sweetness of the sounds, how sweet so. 
ever they may be, nor in their variety, 
nor in their harmony together, but in 
that sense of gladness which is placed 
by nature in song generally, and speci- 
ally in the song of birds, which is, so to 
speak, a laugh given by the bird when 
it feels itself in a state of pleasure and 
peace. 

“From this it may be said, that in 
some respects birds share in man’s 
privilege of laughter — a privilege 
not possessed by the other animals; 
which leads many to think that man, 
who is defined as an intellectual and 
rational animal, might not less suffi- 
ciently be defined as a laughing animal 
—since the laugh appears to them not 
less proper and particular to man than 
his reason. It is certainly an admirable 
thing, that in man, who is of all crea- 
tures the most worn and miserable, 
should be found this faculty of laughter, 
unknown to any other animal. And 
strange, too, is the use which we make 
of this faculty; since many may be 
seen in the midst of great calamities, 
others in great sadness of soul, others | 
to whom there scarcely remains any love 
of life, convinced of the vanity of every 
human advantage, almost incapable 
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of any joy, and deprived of every hope; 
nevertheless they laugh. And those 
even who are best aware of the vanity of 
the'above-mentioned advantages and the 
infelicity of life, and who consequently 
hope the least, and are least. disposed 
to rejoicing, are generally, of all others, 
the men most inclined to laughter. The 
nature of which peculiarity it is scarcely 
possible to define and explain; if it 
were not perhaps that laughter is a 
kind of madness, not lasting, a moment- 
ary raving and delirium. For men, 
being never truly satistied nor delighted 
with anything, can never have any rea- 
sonable or just occasion for laughter. 
It would even be curious to search 
when and on what occasion man was 
first moved to exercise and to know 
this his power. For it cannot be 
doubted that in a primitive and savage 
state he appears, for the most part, 
serious like the other animals, and even 
in appearance melancholy. From which 
Tam of opinion that laughter not only 
appeared in the world after weeping, 
which, indeed, no one can dispute, 
but that a long space of time was need- 
ful to experiment upon it beforehand; 
in which time neither, as Vimgil says, 
the mother smiled to her child, nor did 
he recognise her with a smile. . . . 
But of these things I will treat more 
fully in a history of laughter, which it 
is my intention to make; in which, 
searching out its origin, I will follow 
it up by narrating its facts and fortune 
down to the present time, in which it 
finds itself exalted to greater dignity and 
high estate than ever; holding among 
civilised. natiqgns a sphere, and fulfilling 
an office, which in some respect supplies 
the place filled in other times by virtue, 
justice, honour, and similar qualities; 
and in many cases frightens and _ re- 
strains men from evil deeds. ‘To con- 
elude, in respect to the song of the 
birds, I say, that since we are wont to 
take comfort and pleasure in the visible 
and recognised happiness of others of 
which we have no envy, therefore it is 
praiseworthy of nature to make public 
the song of the birds, which is a demon- 
stration of joy and a kind of laughter; 
while the song and the smiles of men, 
out of respect to the rest of the world, 
are private; and she has wisely 
ordered that the earth and the air 
should be full of creatures, who all the 
day with voices of joy resounding and 
solemn, applaud the universal life, and 
invite the living to glacness, making 
continual testimony, even though false, 
to the happiness of sl things.” 


Giacomo Leopardi, 
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There is a leisure and minute. 
ness in the “linked sweetness long 
pu ache out.” of those prolonged and) 
fanciful sentences, which are in 
themselves a demonstration of the 
unoceupied life and too tranquil 
atmosphere amid which they were 
produced. They look like works 
executed in the stillness of the old 
world before life had so swift a 
current as now, or in those nooks. 
of the present, where men still ex- 
pend an artist’s soul upon a minute 
cameo. The following, which we 
extract from the ‘Dettt Memorabili 
di Filippo Ottonieri,’ is of a different 
and less visionary strain. Leopardi 
seems to have taken a pleasure, like 
one of our own greatest writers, in 
putting his ideas into the mouth of 
some phantom of his own creating, 
to which, with a quaint particu- 
larity more picturesque than the 
“One has said” of our illustrious 
contemporary, he gave a name and 
local habitation, in one case, as fol- 
lows :— 


“Filippo Ottonieri, of whom it is 
my intention to record certain remark- 
able speculations, which I have heard 
partly from his own mouth, partly re 
lated by others, was born and lived the 
greater part of his life at Urbiana, in 
the province of Valdivento, where he 
died not long ago. In philo 
sophy he took pleasure’ in calling himself 
a Socratist; and often, like Socrates, he 
spent a great part of the day in conver- 
sation, reasoning philosophically, now 
with one, now with another, and prin- 
cipally with his familiars, upon any 
subject that the occasion might supply, 
But he did not frequent, like Socrates, 
the shops of the shoemakers, the car- 
penters, or any other operatives, believ- 
ing that if the carpenters and workmen 
of Attiens had time to spend in philoso- 
phy, those of Urbiana, if they did as 
much, would die of hunger. Nor did 
he reason after the fashion of Socrates, 
interrogating and arguing continuously, 
saying that though the moderns are, 
more patient than the ancients, he could 
find nobody to-day who could support 
the infliction of answering a thousand 
continuous questions, or listening to a 
century of conclusions. To tell the 
truth, he had little in common with 
Socrates, except his manner of speech,. 
sometimes ironical. and of covert mean- 
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ing. Concerning the origin of the fam- 
ous Socratic irony, he said: Socrates was 
born with a gentle soul, and even with 
the greatest disposition towards love; 
but he was unfortunate in his bodily as- 
t, and probably at the end of his 
youth despaired of being loved with any 
other love than that of friendship, which 
was little like to satisfy a delicate and 
fervid heart, which often felt towards 
others a much sweeter impulse. On the 
- other hand, though he abounded in the 
courage which is born of reason, it does 
not appear that he was sufficiently fur- 
nished with that which comes by nature, 
nor with the other qualities which in 
these times of war and sedition, and of 
the license which existed among the 
Athenians, were necessary for public em- 
ployment in his country. Also his un- 
gracious and ridiculous appearance must 
have been of no small prejudice to him 
in the sight of a people who, even in 
speech, made little difference between 
the good and the beautiful, and were 
besides extremely disposed to ridicule 
others.. Thus in a city free, full. of 
commotion, of passions, of ‘business, of 
amusement, riches, and other good for- 
tune, Socrates, poor, abandoned by love, 
unfit for public occupation, and never- 
theless gifted with the grandest genius— 
which, joined to such conditions, natur- 
ally increased beyond measure the an- 
noyance to which he was subject—set 
himself in his idleness to reason subtlely 
of the actions, customs, and qualities 
of his fellow-citizens; in which there 
mingled a certain irony, as might well 
arrive to one who felt himself debarred 
from any part, so to speak, in life, But 
the modesty and magnanimity of his 
nature, and also the celebrity which he 
gained by these very reasonings, consoled 
in some degree his self-esteem, and kept 
this irony from becoming disdainful and 
bitter, making it tranquil and sweet. 
“Thus philosophy, for the first time, 
according to the famous saying of Cicero, 
was brought down from heaven and in- 
troduced by Socrates into the cities and 
houses; and, turned from speculation on 
occult matters, in which it had been oc- 
cupied up to that time, came to consider 
the habits and the life of man, and to 
discuss virtue and vice, things good and 
useful, and the contrary. Although at 
the beginning Socrates had no thought 
in his mind of making such an innova- 
tion, or of teaching anything, or gaining 
the name of philosopher, which in those 
days belonged solely to physiologists and 
metaphysicians, and which he, by his 
discussions and colloquies, could not hope 
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to acquire: while at the same time he 
professed openly to know nothing, and 
proposed only the discussion in conver- 
sation of different cases, preferring that 
pastime to philosophy itself, not less 
than to any other science and art, be- 
cause, inclining much more to action 
than to speculation, he turned to discus- 
sion only because of the difficulties which 
kept him from working. And in his 
conversations he occupied himself more 
willingly with persons young and beau- 
tiful than with any others, thus deceiv- 
ing his own wislies, and pleasing himself 
in the thought of being esteemed by those 
by whom much more he would have de- 
sired to be loved. And since all the 
schools of Greek philosophy which have 
originated since that time derive in 
some degree from the Socratic, Ottonieri 
concluded that the origin of almost all 
Greek philosophy, from which modern 
philosophy in its turn proceeds, was the 
flat nose and satyr-countenance of a man 
of excellent genius and most ardent 
heart.” 


Our space will not permit us to 
do more than add to these imper- 
fect examples of Leopardi’s genius 
a few of his ‘ Pensieri,’ which we se- 
lect not so much as being abstractly 
the finest, but as treating of matters 
in which the general reader is less 
apt to be radically opposed to his 
conclusions than in those which 
embody his all-embracing theory of 
human baseness and wretchedness, 


From the moment when practical 
knowledge of life begins, man every da’ 
remits something of that seyerity whi 
makes the youth, always looking for per- 
fection, and expecting to find it, and 
measuring everything by the ideal which 
he has in his mind, so slow to pardon the 
defects, and to concede his esteem to the 
scanty and imperfect virtues, the unim- 
portant goodness, which he finds among 
men. Afterwards, when he sees how 
imperfect all things are, and that there 
is nothing better in the world than the 
little good he once despised, and that 
scarcely any thing or person is veritably 
estimable, by little and little he c 
his standard, and, judging that which 
comes before him not by the perfect but 
by the real, accustoms himself to pardon 
liberally, and to give value to every me- 
diocre virtue, every shadow of worth, 
every little faculty he finds; so that in 
the end many things and persons appear 
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to him laudable, which at first were 
scarcely supportable. This process goes 
so far, that whereas at the commencement 
he could scarcely find a situation to call 
for his esteem, in process of time he 
becomes almost incapable of despising 
anything, especially when he is rich in 
‘intelligence. And, indeed, to be very 
disdainful and discontented after the 
first youth is past, is not a good sign, 
but belongs to those who, by reason of 
small intellect or small experience, have 
not known the world; or rather to those 
fools who despise others in consequence 
of the great esteem they have for them- 
selves. In short, the saying, though 
unlikely, is true, and shows nothing so 
much as the extreme meanness of human 
things: that experience of the world 
‘teaches a man to praise more than to 
blame. 





In every country the vices and evils 
‘universal to man and to human society 
are noted as peculiar to the place. I 
have never lived anywhere without hear- 
ing that the women were vain and in- 
constant, ill-instructed, and reading little; 
that the public were curious about their 
neighbours’ affairs, gossiping, and evil- 
speaking ; that money, favour, and wick~ 
edness ruled everything; that envy 
reigned, and friendship was insincere. 
So people talk, as if elsewhere matters 
proceeded in a different fashion. Thus 
men are miserable by necessity, and re- 
solute to believe themselves miserable by 
accident, ‘ 





In places which lie between civiliza- 
tion and barbarism—as, for example, in 
Naples—a thing is specially observable, 
which in some degree may be verified 
everywhere: namely, that a man sup- 

to be without money is scarcely 
esteemed a man; but when he is sup- 
posed rich, is always in danger of his 
life. From which it results that in such 
places it is necessary and general for a 
man to keep his pecuniary condition in a 
certain mystery, so that the public may 
not know whether to despise him or to 
murder him. Thus thou canst exist only 
as all men exist, half despised and half 
esteemed, sometimes in peril of destruc- 
tion, sometimes left alone. * 





Baldassar Castiglione, in the ‘ Courtier,’ 
gives very truly the reason why the aged 
are wont to praise the time when they 
were young, and abuse the present. The 
cause, he says, of this false opinion 
among the old is, in my judgment, be- 
cause the years in their flight carry- with 
4 
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them many comforts, and among otherg 
take away from the blood a great part 
of its vitality, as the constitution 
changes, and the organs become feeble 
by which the soul works. Therefore, 
from our hearts, when this period ar. 
rives, as the leaves drop from the treeg 
in autumn, fall the sweet flowers of con- 
tent, and in the place of serene and clear 
thoughts comes in a cloudy and turbid 
sadness, accompanied by a thousand c¢a- 
lamities—so that not only the body but 


even the soul grows infirm, and retaing * 
nothing of past pleasures except a tena-. 


cious recollection and image of that dear 
time in the tender age to which could 
we but return, it appears to us that 
heaven and earth and all things would 
make festa and smile to our eyes; while 
in the mind, as in a delicious and fair 
garden, flourishes the sweet springtime 
of gladness. Thus it might be useful 
for us when, in the cold season, the sun 
of our life, spoiling us of these pleasures, 
declines towards the west, to lose our 
memory also, and find, as says Themis- 
tocles, an art which will teach us to for, 
get; for the senses of our body are so 
fallacious that often they deceive even 
the judgment of our mind. It appears 
to me that the old are in the condition 
of those who, departing from a port, fix 
their eyes on the land, thus represent- 
ing to themselves that the vessel stands 
firm and the shore goes away; although, 
notwithstanding, on the contrary, the 
port—and equally time and its pleasures 
—remain the same, and it is we, flying 
in the ship of mortality, who go away 
one after the other into that stormy sea 
which absorbs and devours all things; 
nor is it ever granted to us to return to 
land, but, always beaten by contrary 
winds, to strike at last upon some rock, 
and break our ship to pieces. . . . 
Thus Castiglione, in words not less 
beautiful than redundant, like all Italian 
prase-writers, expresses a most true 
thought. In confirmation of which it 
may be said that the old exalt the past 
above the present, not only in things 
which depend upon man, but even in 
those which are independent of him, de- 
claring that these also have deteriorated 
—not in so far as regards themselves, 
which is true, but generally and in 


their nature. I suppose that every one - 


remembers to have heard from his aged 
friends, as I have heard from mine, that 
the years have become colder than they 
were, and the winters longer; and that 
in their time it was the custom to change 
their winter habiliments and put on 
those of summer at Easter, which is a 
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thing impossible now sooner than the 
month of May, or perhaps June. Not 
many years ago the cause of this sup- 

d deterioration of the seasons was 
seriously sought by some physiologists, 
and alleged to be the cutting down of 
the wood from the hills, and I know not 
what other causes for a fact which did 
not exist; since, on the contrary, it is 
noted by some one from divers passages 
of ancient authors, that Italy in the 
time of the Romans was much colder 
than now. But the old, feeling 
the cold at their age more painful than 
in their youth, believe that this change, 
which proceeds from themselves, has 
occurred in external things, and imagine 
that the warmth which in them is dim- 
jnishing, is diminished in the earth and 
in the air. Which imagination is so 
deeply rooted, that the same idea which 
is stated by our old people was also af- 
firmed by their seniors, not to go fur- 
ther than a century and a half ago, to 
the contemporaries of Magalotti, who in 
his familiar letters writes that certainly 
the order of the seasons grows worse and 
worse; that in Italy it is common talk 
that the medium weather (mezzi &mpi) 
has ceased; and in this confusion of 
boundaries there is no doubt that the 
cold is always gaining. ‘I have heard 
of my father that in his youth at Rome, 
on the morning of Easter, the day of the 
Resurrection, every one put on his sum- 
mer clothes.” Thus wrote Maga- 
lotti in 1683. Italy would be colder 
than Greenland if, from that time to 
this, the cold had continued to increase 
in the proportion thus described. 


It is odious to talk of one’s self, But 
youths, when of a lively nature, and of 
mind above mediocrity, can scarcely 
avoid this vice; and speak of their own 
affairs with an extreme candour, holding 
it for certain that he who listens is 
scarcely less interested than themselves, 
And they are pardonable in so doing; 
not only on account of their inexperi- 
ence, but because the need they have of 
aid and advice is manifest, and of some 
outlet of words to the passions and tem- 
pests of their age. And it seems also to 
be recognised that youth has a kind of 
right to occupy the world with its af 
airs, 


Weariness (la noia—l'ennut) is in some 
respects the most sublime of human 
sentiments. Not that I believe the an- 
alysis of such a,sentiment to produce all 
the consequences which many philoso- 
phers have imagined to be deduced from 
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it; but n€vertheless the inability to be 
satisfied with any earthly thing, or, so 
to speak, with the entire earth; to con- 
sider the incalculable amplitude of space, 
the number and marvellous mass of 

a worlds, and find that all is small and 
petty to the capacity of the soul; to ima- 
gine the number of infinite worlds, and 
the infinite universe, and to feel that 
the soul and its desires are still greater 
than a universe so made; and always to 
accuse everything of insufficiency and 
nullity, and to endure want and void 
and weariness, appears to me the great- 
est sign of greatness and of nobility that 
can be found in human nature, Besides, 
this weariness is little observable in men 
of little note, and scarcely or not at all 
among the other animals. 


From the famous letter of Cicero to 
Lucceius, in which he persuades the 
other to compose a history of the Cati- 
line conspiracy, and from another letter, 
less known, but not less curious, in which 
the Emperor Vero prays Frontonius his 
master, to write, as was done, the Par- 
thian war conducted by the same Vero— 
letters very similar to those which at 
present are written to journalists, except 
that the moderns ask for articles in the - 
papers, and the others, being ancients, 
ask for books—may be demonstrated in 
some small degree how much faith 
can be given to history when written by 
contemporary authors of great credit in 
their time. 


Nothing is more rare in the world than 
a person habitually supportable. 


No one can be said to have become a 
man without having made some great 
experience of himself, which, revealing 
him to himself, and determining his own 
opinion of himself, determines in some 
respect his fortune and position in life. 
For this experience, without which a 
man is as an infant in the world, the 
life of the ancients offered many and in- 
finite opportunities; but at present the 
life of private individuals is so poor in 
opportunity, and on the whole is of such 
a nature, that for want of occasion the 
greater number of men die without the 
experience of which I speak, and con- 
tinue as much children as when they 
were born. To others self-knowledge and 
self-possession usually come either from 
necessities and misfortunes, or from some 
grand, that is strong, passion; and most- 
ly by love, when Love is a grand passion, 
which does not happen to all. But 
howsoever it comes, whether in the com- 
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tnencement of life, as with some, or lat- 
er, and after other loves of less import- 
ance, as sometimes oceurs, it is certain 
that im his issue from a love, grand and 

ionate, man already knows to some 
extent his fellows, among whom he is¢ 
allowed to wander with intense desires, 
with necessities weighty and hitherto 
unexperienced; he knows, as one initi- 
ated, the nature of the passions, since 
one in burning inflames all the others; 
he knows nature and his own tempera- 
ment; he knows the measure of his 
faculties and forces; and thenceforward 
ean judge what and how much he may 
hope or despair of himself, and, accord- 
ing to what-ean be known of the future, 
what place is destined to him in the 
world, In short, life has a new aspect 
to his eyes; it has already changed for 
him from a thing heard of to a thing 
seen, and from imagination into reality ; 
and he feels himself in the midst of it, 
perhaps not more happy, but, so to 
speak, more potent than before,—that is 
to say, more capable of making use of 
himself and of others. 


" The man who introduees you to an- 
other, if he wishes the recommendation 
to be effectual, leaves in a corner those 
of your qualities which are most real 
and individual, and mentions the extrin- 
sic and those which appertain to fortune. 
If you are great and powerful, he calls 
you great and powerful; if rich, he says 
rich; if nothing but noble, he says no- 
ble; he does not say magnanimous, nor 
virtuous, nor courteous, nor lovable, nor 
other similar qualities, if not by way of 
addition, even when they are really and 
in an eminent degree your attributes. 
And if you are learned, and as such cele- 
brated in certain quarters, he does not 
say learned, nor profound, nor of great 
genius, nor exalted; but he says cele- 
brated, because, as I have said elsewhere, 
it is fortune that is fortunate in the 
world, and not worth. 


These ‘ Pensieri’ are selected almost 
at random from the small but not- 
able collection which forms, per- 
haps, the most important part of 
Leopardi’s remains. It is impos- 
sible, in our limited space, to give 
any example of the quaint and 
somewhat grim humour of some of 
his dialogues; a humour which is 
all the more remarkable, since it 
does not scem a quality much de- 
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veloped in his mind; and indeed 
but for these fragments, might have 
been pronounced altogether want- 
ing. The little apols e, for’ éx- 
ample, in which the Sun, on bein 

called by the first hour of the day, de- 
clares his intention of striking work, 
and henceforward leaving the earth 
to come to him, conveys something 
of the same grotesque and original 
effect as those quaint stories of the 
saints, and their proceedings in 
heaven, whieh one hears occasion- 
ally from a genial old monk or 
curate in the quiet corners of Italy, 
The poor Hour, very anxious and 
breathless, and much disturbed by 
the extraordinary resolution so sud- 
denly taken by his “ Kccellenza,” 
speaks like a respectful but remon- 
strant and disapproving Italian do- 
mestic ; and shows an anxiety about 
the fate of the Earth, and the pove- 
rint who inhabit it, which contrasts 
strongly with the superb composure 
of the Illustrissimo, who does not 
see of what consequence to him is 
the doom of “a certain small num- 
ber of creaturine invisibili,” mil- 
lions of miles away. “It was the 
poets,” he says, “because I was 
then young, and gave ear to them, 
who, with their beautiful songs, 
made me undertake with good- 
will, as a pastime or honourable 
exercise, the ridiculous fatigue 
of racing to desperation, big and 
mighty as I am, round a little grain 
of sand. But now that I am ma- 
tured by time, and turned to phi- 
losophy, I seek in everything thé 
useful, and not the beautiful; and 
the sentiments of the poets, if they 
do not disgust me, make me laugh. 

The result is, that since the days of 


the poets are over, the Sun thinks *. 


it best, though very doubtful of the 
effect, to send for a philosopher 
from the earth, who may perhaps 
have sufficient credit with that 
planet to set her in motion; for 
this result his celestial majesty is 
aware a poet would be best, “for 
the poets, now with one piece of 
nonsense, now with another, give 
people to believe that the things of 
the world are of weight’ and value, 
and that they are lovely and beauti- 
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ful, and, creating a thousand pleas- 
ant hopes, they often engage their 
neighbours to exert themselves; and 
the philosophers undo their work. 
But on the other hand, since the phi- 
losophers begin to have the upper 
hand, I doubt whether the earth will 
listen to a poet, any more than I 
myself would listen to him And 
therefore it is best to seek a “ philo- 
sopher,” for which, accordingly, he 
gives orders to the waiting Hour, 
who disappears with the Evcellenza, 
si, sara servita of a prom: t and will- 
ing servitor. It was in this way, 
according to Leopardi, that Coper- 
nicus came to his supposed dis- 
covery, and was with difficulty 
induced to serve and second the in- 
dolence of his Solar Majesty, The 


humour is sometimes a little cum- 
brous, but always quaint and subtle, 
Of a different kind, and m»re cha- 
racteristic of the man, is the dia- 
logue which follows :— 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN TorQuaTo Tasso 
AND HIS FAMILIAR GENIUS, 


Genius.—How art thou, Torquato? 

Tasso.—Thou knowest well how one 
can be, in a prison, up to the neck in 
sorrows. 

Genius.—Yes; but after having sup- 
ped it is not a time to be miserable. 
Be ‘a good fellow, and let us laugh to- 
gether. 

Tasso.—I am little disposed for that; 
but thy presence and thy conversation 
tlways console me. Seat thyself here 
by my side. 

Genius.—I seat myself! it is not easy 
for a spirit; but you can imagine that I 
am seated, 

Tasso.—Oh, if I could but see again my 
leonora! Every time that she returns 
to my mind a thrill of joy is born in me 
which moves me from head to foot; 
there is not a nerve nor vein in me which 
is not shaken by it. When I think of 
her, such imaginations and impulses 
awake in me that for a moment it ap- 
pears to me that I am still that same 
Torquato who first made acquaintance 
with misfortune and with men, and 
whom I have so often wept as dead... . 
In short, I am astonished how the 
thought of a woman should have force 

‘enough to renew my soul within me, so 
to speak, and make me forget so many 
calamities. And if it were not that I 
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have no hope of ever seeing her again, I 
should believe that I had not lost the 
faculty of being happy. 

Genius.—Which of the two things 
thinkest thou the sweetest—to see the 
woman beloved, or to think of her? 

Tasso.—I know not. Oceriain it is 
that when she was present she appeared 
to me a woman, but distant she appears 
to me a goddess, , 

Genius.—These goddesses are so be- 
nign, that when one accosts them, they 
fold up their divinity, take off the sur- 
rounding rays, and put them in their 
pockets—that they may not overwhelm 
the mortal who presents himself before 
them. 

Tasso,—W hat thou sayest is too true. 
But does not this appear to thee a great 
sin in women, that in reality they show 
themselves so different from what we 
have imagined them? 

Genius.—I cannot see what sin there 
is in this, tode made of flesh and blood 
rather than of nectar «and ambrosia. 
What is there in the world which has 
even the shadow or the thousandth part 
of the perfection which you think should 
exist if women? And it seems to 
me strange that you make no marvel 
that men are men—that is to say, crea- 
tures of little.grace, and worthy of little 
praise; by which you ought to under- 
stand how it comes about that women in 
fact are not angels. 

Tasso.—With all this, I die of desire 
to see her and speak to her again. 

Genius.—Via! this night in a dream 
I will lead thee to her, beautiful as 
youth, and so courteous that thou wilt 
take heart to talk to her much more 
frankly and with better acceptance than 
thou hast ever done in the past. At the 
last thou shalt clasp her hand, and she, 
looking at thee fixedly, will put in thy 
soul such a sweetness that thou shalt be 
overwhelmed; and all to-morrow, when- 
ever thou rememberest this dream, thou 
shalt feel thy heart leap with tender- 
ness. 

Tasso—A great comfort, truly; a 
dream in exchange for the truth, 

Genius.—What is the truth? 

Tasso.—Pilate did not know it less 
than I. 

Genius.— Bene; I will answer for thee, 
Know that between the true and ‘the 
dream there is no other difference than 
that sometimes the latter is more beau- 
tiful and more sweet than the other can 
ever be. 

Tasso.—Then a delight which is 
dreamed is worth as much as a delight 
which is real? 
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Genius.—I think so, I have heard of 
one who, when the woman whom he loved 
appeared before him in a gentle dream, 
for all the following day avoided being 
with her or seeing her, knowing ‘that 
she could not come up to the paragon of 
imagination which sleep had left e- 
graven on his mind, and that the true 
would cancel the false, and deprive 
him of that extraordinary delight. 
Therefore.the ancients are not to be con- 
demned who were much more solicitous, 
anxious, and industrious than you in 
the search of every enjoyment possible to 
human nature, if they were in the habit 
of procuring by various modes the sweet- 
ness and the delight of dreams... . 
Thus, never finding happiness in their 
waking moments, they studied to be 
happy in their sleep; and I think that 
in some degree they obtained it, and 
that Mercury granted their prayers more 
than did the other gods. 

Tasso.—From all this, since men are 
born and live for pleastfre, either of 
body or soul, if pleasure exists solely or 
principally in dreams, we should deter- 
mine to live in order to dream—which, 
to tell the truth, is a thing to which I 
cannot reduce myself. 

Genius—Thou art already reduced 
and fixed to it, since thou livest and 
consentest to live. What is pleasure? 

Tasso.—I am not sufficiently experi- 
enced in it te know what it is. 

Genius.—No one knows it by practice, 
but only by speculation; because plea- 
sure is a matter of speculation, and not 
of reality—a desire, not a fact—a senti- 
ment which man conceives in his mind 
and never experiences; or, to speak 
more truly, a conceit, not a sentiment. 
Do you not perceive that, even in a 
time of delight, which you have infinitely 
desired and pursued with unspeakable 
fatigue and pain, not being able to con- 
tent yourself with the enjoyment which 
you had in each moment, you were 
always expecting a greater and truer 
enjoyment, in which should consist the 
sum of pleasure? and thus postponed 
the delight always to the future, which 
had ended before the moment of full 
satisfaction came; leaving you nothing 
better than the blind hope of enjoy- 
ing better and more truly on another 
eccasion, and the comfort of figuring 
and narrating to yourself what you have 
enjoyed; and of telling it also to others, 
not out of vanity, but as helping your- 
self to believe your own story. There- 
fore, whosoever consents to live, in sub- 
stance and effect does nothing more than 
to dream; that is to say, he believes 
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that he will enjoy and has enj 


which are two things equally false ang 
fantastical. 


Tasso.—In this case our life, failing 
always of its end, is continually imper. 
fect; and living, of its nature, is a state 
unnatural, 

Genius.—Perhaps, 

Tasso.—I do not see a perhaps here, 
But why then do we live? I would say, 
why do we consent to live ? 

Genius.—How can I tell? You ought 
to know it best who are men. 

Tasso.—For me, I swear that I know 
nothing about it. . . . But certainly 
this life which T lead is in every respect 
an unnatural state; for, leaving suffer- 
ing apart, weariness alone kills me, 

Genius.—What is weariness? 

Tasso.—I have no lack of experience 
in this case to answer your question, It 
appears to me that weariness is of the 
nature of air, which fills all the space 
intervening between material things, 
and all the voids contained in them, 
and when anything is taken away with- 
out,being replaced by another, takes its 
place immediately. Thus all the inter- 
vals of human life, between the pleasures 
and the misfortunes, are filled up with 
weariness. And as, according to the 
Peripatetics, there is no void anywhere, 
thus in our life there is no void, except 
it be when the mind, from whatsoever 
cause, intermits the use of thought. For 
all the rest of time, the soul, considered 
in itself as separate from the body, is 
found to contain some passion; so that 
he who is empty of either pleasure or 
misfortune, is full of weariness; which 
also is a passion not different from sorrow 
or delight. 

Genius— . . By weariness, it 
seems to me that nothing else can be 
understood than the pure desire of hap- 
piness, not satisfied with pleasure, and 
not injured by misfortune; which de 
sire, as I said before, is never satisfied, 
and true happiness is never found. So 
that human life, so to speak, is com 
posed and woven, partly of sorrow, and 
partly of weariness; from the one 
which passions it has deliverance only 
by falling into the other. And this is 
not any individual destiny, but common 
to all men, 

Tasso.—What remedy might one emr 
ploy against weariness? ; 

Genius.—Sleep, opium, and grief 
and the last the most powerful of all; 


for while a man suffers he does. not’ 


weary himself (si annoia) in any way 
whatsoever. 
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. Tasso—lInstead of this medicine I 
should be content with tedium all my 
life. But surely the variety of action, 
of occupations, and sentiments, if it 
does not free us from weariness, because 
it never gives true delight, at least 
solaces and lightens it. In this prison, 
on the contrary, separated from human 
jntercourse, without even the means of 
writing, reduced to note for pastime the 
tickings of a watch, to count the beams, 
the bricks, and the worm-holes of the 
floor, to consider the pattern of the 

vement, to amuse myself with the 
butterflies and insects that flutter about 
theroom—to pass almost all the hours in 
the same way; I have nothing of any 
kind to defend me from the weight of 
weariness. 

Genius.—Tell me how long have you 
been reduced to this form of life? 

Tasso.— Many weeks, as thou knowest. 

Genius.—Knowest thou not, from the 
first day to the present, any difference in 
the tedium of thy life? 

Tasso.— Certainly—I found it greater 
at the beginning; because the mind, hav- 
ing no other occupation or amusement, 

to accustom itself by degrees 
tozconverse with itself more, and with 
greater pleasure than at first; and ac- 
quires a habit, an inclination, for talking 
to itselfi—so much, that often I seem to 
myself to have a companion, who rea- 
sons with me; and every little subject 
that presents itself to my thoughts: is 
sufficient to make between me and me a 
great talking. 

Genius.—This habit thou wilt find to 
increase, and be confirmed from day to 
day; so that when thou art restured to 
intercourse with men thou wilt appear 
to thyself less occupied in their society 
than in solitude. Ard I do not think 
that this companionship with self, when 
made necessary by life, is confined to 
men like thee, already used to medita- 
tion, but that it comes more cr less to 
all And more, to be separated from 
men, and, so to speak, from life itself, is 
useful; for man—even when wise, en- 
lightened, and disenchanted by expe- 
rience of all human things—accustoms 
himself over again to admire them froma 
distance, whence they appear much more 
beautiful and worthy than close at hand; 
forgets their vanity and misery; begins 
to form himself, and almost to recreate 
the world to his liking; to appreciate, 
love, and desire life ; with which hopes, if 


he is not entirely deprived of the power 
or expectation of restoring himself to the 
society of men, he nourishes and delights 
himself, as he was wont to do, in his 
early years. In this way solitude almost 
fulfils the office of youth; it makes the 
soul young again; it restores the power 
of imagination and sets it to work again, 
and renews in the man of experience the 
blessings of that first inexperience for 
which thou sighest. But I leave thee; 
for I see that sleep comes to thee, and 
I would not deprive thee of the beautiful 
dream I promised. Thus between dream- 
ing and musing (fantasticare) life con- 
sumes away. . . . But, on the 
whole, thy time does not pass more slowly 
in this prison than that of him who op- 
presses thee, in his halls and gardens, 
Addio. 

Tasso.—Addio; but listen. Thy con- 
versation is consolatory — not that it 
breaks my sadness; but my life, for the 
most part, is like a dark night, without 
moon or stars; while with thee it is like 
the brown of the twilight, rather grateful 
than painful. In order that hencefor- 
ward I may be able to call thee, or find 
thee, when I have need of thee, tell me 
where is thy usual abode ? 

Genius.—Hast thou not yet found it 
out ?—In some generous liquor. 


This sudden jovial suggestion 
comes in strangely enough at the 
close of the quaint and pensive talk, 
reminding one, for the moment, of 
some of Heine’s startling flights 
from a gay surface of verse into a 
sudden blackness and depth of de- 
spair. But with Leopardi it is all 
the other way. It is the laugh that 
is abrupt and momentary, breaking 
in like a discord. We have, how- 
ever, already exceeded our space, 
and cannot venture further to ex- 
tend our quotations. Enough has 
been given to convey an idea, though 
in a form which does poor justice 
to the noble and simple force of 
the original, of the mind of a ve 
remarkable, very sad, and insufli- 
ciently appreciated man. 

The latter part of his suffering 
life was spent in that miserable pur- 
suit of health from one climate to 
another, with which so many of us 
are sadly familiar. From the un- 
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friendly snows of his own Apen- 
nines he sought refuge in Florence, 
in Rome, and finally in Naples, where 
he established himself on the lovely 
heights at Capodimonte, having at 
the same time a “casinuccio” on the 
skirts of Vesuvius; and between the 
two kept the enemies of his life for 
8 little while at bay. -There he died 
in his thirty-ninth year, and was 
buried in the little suburban church 
of San Vitale, on the Pozzuoli road; 
to which, perhaps, even this imper- 
fect notice may lead some English 
pilgrim who may have a heart 
touched by sorrow of his own, or 
who still may feel the unspeakable 
pity of the young and happy for all 
the infelicissimi. There he lies, 
after his great sufferings, little 
enough thought of even by his 
countrymen, but having found, let 
us hope, better things than he looked 
for behind the impenetrable veil. 
The incidents of his life were so 


Leopardi. (Oct. 


few that there is scarcely a-word to 
add to what has been already said, 
except the eulogium of his qualities 
modest and reticent o be ‘made 
an Italian, with which his bi 

closes. One little intimin a0 
veyed with curious naiveté, which 
we do not venture to reproduce 
textually, gives a further touch of 
gloom to the already clouded pic. 
ture. ‘“‘He loved twice, although 
without hope, as never man loved 
upon earth,” says his re 
friend; and it needed only that 


last particular to fill up the measure | 


of his griefs. “He was of middle 
stature, stooping, of a fairness 
which verged upon pallor, with 4 
large head, a forehead square and 
broad, eyes languid, and with long 
lashes, delicate lineaments, a pro- 
nunciaticn modest and sometimes 
hoarse, and,” adds the affectionate 


historian,’ an ineffable and almost ' 


celestial smile.” * 








* We subjoin, in the touching simplicity of the original, the inscription on his 
tomb, said to have been composed by Gioberti: — 


Al Conte Giacomo Leopardi, Reeanatese, 
Filologo ammirato fuori d'Italia 
Scrittore de Filosofia and di Poesie Altissimo, 
Da paragonare solamente coi Greci ; 
Che fini di? xxxix anni la Vita, 
Per continue malattie migerissima 
Fece Antonio Ranieri 
Per VII. anni fino all ’estrema ora congiunto, 
All’ amico adorato, MDCCCXXXYVII, 
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SWITZERLAND IN SUMMER AND AUTUMN, 


PART Il, 


“Savantissimi doctores, 

Medicing professores, 
ui hic assemblati estis; 

Et vos, altri messior 
Sententiarum faculta' 
Fideles executores, 
Chirurgiani et apothieari 
Atque tota campagnia aussi, 
Salus, honor, et argentum 
Atque bonum appetitum.” 


Taz most notable point in the 
Switzerland of to-day, as compared 
with that of ten years ago, is the 
accommodation afforded to tra- 
vellers by numerous hotels erected 
on lofty positions, amid the finest 
mountain scenery, and rendering 
easily accessible some of the wildest 
portions of the high Alps. There 
are pedestrians to whom three or 
four additional hours of ascent, and 
two or three of descent, are but 
unconsidered trifles when added to 
a day's work; but even to most 
young men who affect the Alps it 
is no small gain to be able to Wde 
comfortably out of the sweltering 
lower villages to a comfortable inn 
at the height of 6000 or 7000 feet, 
where they can take up quarters, 
and from whence they can com- 
mence their pedestrian ascents in a 
cool and invigorating atmosphere. 
It is not, however, mountaineers 
alone who are beginning to discover 
that these high hotels are pleasant 
places of abode for days, and even 
weeks, I have seen residing there 
numerous invalids, and even old 
ladies, who would as soon think of 
displaying themselves in the ballet 
as of crossing ten yards of glacier. 
In July and August, when all 
Europe is steeped in heat and 
moisture, the pure dry air of the 
high mountains is refreshing in the 
extreme; so also is the splendid 
scenery thus rendered accessible 
without fatigue; the company is 
often of a superior and genial kind, 
circumstances are favourable to fami- 
liar, easy intercourse ; and the luxu- 


—Le Malade Imaginaire. 


ries of civilisation need not be left 
behind, though all Europe is lying at 
our feet. 

Of course these high hotels afford 
great varieties of accommodation, 
from the splendid affairs at Cha- 
mouni to the solid hut on the 
glacier of the St. Theodole pass, at 
the height of 10,900 feet, where 
simple food may be had, and where 
“it is possible to sleep;” but at 
very at heights one can find 
tolerable rooms, and sit down, at 
a moderate price, to tables dhite 
that would certainly not disgrace 
any of the second-class hostelries 
below. The famous hotel on the 
Riffelberg, above Zermatt, is 8400 
feet. high, in very keen dry air; and 
it is possible to ride up from it 
nearly to the top of the Gorner Grat, 
10,300 feet, round, which there 
sweeps, with only a glacier interven- 
ing, the tremendous range of the 
Monte Rosa group, from the snowy 
Cima di Jazi to the brown awful 
peak of the Matterhorn ; while, look- 
ing northward, the view is closed 
in the distance by mountains of the 
Bernese Oberland, The hotels on 
the ®ggischhorn and the neigh- 
bouring Bel Alp lay themselves 
out for visitors who desire to stay 
some time, in order to make excurs 
sions from their convenient height 
of about 7000 feet. The former, 
especially, is justly celebrated for 
its cellar and its cuisine ; but Herr 
Wellig has a esi fancy for 
always filling the rooms in his 
highest storey first, though the 
stairs to that storey might almost 
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justify a nervous person in being 
roped; and the Jatter has an advan- 
tage in its outlook, as also in the 
vicinity of pleasant short walks. 
The inns on the Wengern Alp and 
the Little Scheideck are glad to 
Teceive travellers en pension. On 
the Faulhorn there is a gasthof 
not lower than 8400 feet, command- 
ing a close view of the southern 
side of the giants of the Oberland ; 
and near by, at a somewhat lower 
elevation, the Schynige Platte pre- 
sents nearly the same scene from a 
less inhospitable zone. On the 
neighbouring Niesen there are twen- 
ty-four beds at 7765 feet. At near- 
ly 6000 feet, on the Engstlenalp, 
there is a well-known hostelry, with 
the Schreckhorn on one side and 
the Titlis on the other, to which 
even consumptive patients repair. 
In the Engadine, St. Moritz, at 
6000 feet, with its chalybeate wa- 
ters, has recently been in great re- 
pute with English travellers, while 
in the Valteline, Le Prese presents 
a milder climate. Courmayeur is 
well known to travellers among the 
Alps; Zermatt itself is 5315 feet. 
On the Col di Voza there is now an 
inn, from which the ascent of Mont 
Blanc can easily be made; for it 
is only about six hours’ ascent from 
that inn to acabane on the Aiguille 
de Gouté, and four hours from 
thence to the summit of the monarch 
of European mountains. People 
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occasionally pay short visits to the 
monks of St. Bernard and of the 
Simplon, while parties have been 
known to linger upon the Furea, 
Even the hospice at the Grimse] 
has announced itself as a hotel 
and pension, and has its share of 
men bent on high excursions, thou 

it is difficult to see how any one » od 
except a misanthrope could think of 
boarding himself in that God-for- 
saken region. I have counted about 
two hundred places in Switzerland 
recommended, for various reasons, as 
Kurorte or sanitariums, and of these 
at least thirty are about or above 
5000 feet high.* 

Of all those I visited, however, 
and they were not few, the one 
which delighted me most was Mir- 
ren, perched above the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen, at the height of 
5350 feet, and, erroneously enough, 
called the highest hamlet in Europe. 
I went up there to stay a night, and 
remained for three weeks, enchant- 
ed with the scenery and walks, 
pleased with the company, and 
satisfied with the hotel “Silber 
Horn.” This place is accessible 
within a short distance by rail; 
Berne, the capital of the Swiss 
Federation, is not far off; the shops 
and society of Interlachen are 
within four hours of Walking; the 
air is dry, though the position is 
not too high or cold for comfort, 
and the grandeur of the mountain 





* For the benefit of those interested in this matter, I append a list of the prinei- 
pal Kurorte, at all of which will be found special establishments, or at least special 


arrangements for invalids :— 


Canton Geneva,—Monetier, Divonne (properly in Ain). 

Canton Vaud.—Ouchy, Montreux, Clarens, Vevay, Rolle, Nyon, Glion, Bex, 
Veytaux, Villeneuve, Aigle, Lavey, Chernez, |’Etivaz, |’Alliaz, Chalets d’ Avant, 
Roche, Taritet, Tevrité, Sepey, Vers |’Englise, Couchallay, Chateau d’Oex, Vernez, 


Sales mit Chene, Yverdun. 


Canton Valais,—Bains de Saxon, Leukerbad, Zermatt, The Riffel, Great St. Ber- 
nard, the Simplon, the A¢ggischhorn, the Bel Alp, Morgin. 

Canton Bern.—Interlachen, Mirren, Wengern Alp, Engstlen Alp, Kleine Schei- 
deck, the Giessbach, the Reichenbach, Grindelwald, Meyringen, Rosenlaui, the 
Niesen, the Faulhorn, Schynige Platte, Gurnigel, Heustrich, Leuk, Weissenburg 
Leisigen, Zweisimmen, Thun, Briittelen, Bellerive, Worben, Thun. 

Canton Ticino.—Bellinzona, Lugano, Locarno, Stabio, Faido, Rovio, Olivone. 

Canton Grisons.—St. Moritz, Pontresina, Le Prese, Chur, Thusis, Samaden 
Bevers, Ponte, St. Bernhardin, Zernetz, Siiss, Vulpera. 

Canton Zug.—Rigi Scheideck, Kaltbad, Staffel and Klésterli, Felsenegg, Schén- 


burg, Zug, Vitznau. 
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scenery is unsurpassed, perhaps un- 
equalled, among the Alps, unless 
it be at one or two not very acces- 
sible points on the Italian side, and 
from the giddy heights attained 
only by mountaineers. At Miirren 
ou are still in the zone friendly to 
uman life, though on the outskirts 
of it, with pine-trees and 
“Living flowers that skirt the eternal 
frost,” 


patches of corn, a schoolhouse and 
fine old brown chilets, with a small 
settled population; but out of this 
warm nest you look down into 
deep sudden abysses, where torrents 
rave and avalanches roaring fall. 
You look onwards, over narrow 
meadows, to fantastic pinnacles of 
jagged rock, and upwards to the 
snowy giants that shut out half the 
sky— 

“ Die Firnen dort, die weissen Horner, 

Die hoch bis in dem Himmel sich ver- 


lieren.” 
Here you have the old hamlet, 
scarcely yet occupied by stran- 
gers, with its simple hardy people 
raised up above the turmoil of the 
world, forming a wondrous little 
unity of joy and sorrow. There 
you have the wild realm of desert 
rock and snow, echoing only the 
voice of thunder, and pulsing in the 
vibrations of the storm: a reign of 


“Tee and rock; broad vales between 
Of frozen floods, unfathomable deeps, 
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Blue as_ the 


overhanging heaven, that 
spre ‘ 


And Wind among the accumulated steeps ; 
A desert = by the storms alon 
* e eagle brings some “hunter's 
ne, 
And the wolf tracks her there—how hide- 


ously 
Its sha 
hi 


Save when 


are heaped around! rude, bare, and 
Ghastly, and scarred, and riven, Is this the 


scene 
Where the old earthquake demon taught her 
young 
Ruin ? ere these their toys? or did a sea 
Of fire envelop once this silent snow ? 
None can reply—all seems eternal now.” 


The verandah of the hotel almost 
appears to overhang the deep gulf 
of the Lauterbrunnen valley, into 
which a hundred streams leap, to 
be shivered into spray long before 
they touch the stones beneath; and 
the sound of waters rising through 
the: still air was broken every now 
and then by the roar of the ice- 
falls in the wild Trimeletten- 
thal. But what was the \sound of 
avalanches compared with what I 
heard one day from that balcony, 
when a great thunderstorm came 
rolling up the valley beneath my 
feet, and the dark circling clouds, 
darting their lightning into each 
other’s bosoms, were as if some in- 
fernal tide of demon war was rag- 
ing on, to be broken on the jagged 
rocks of the Gspaltenhorn! Still 
more strange, more weird, more 
unearthly was it, when one night 
the moon rose over the snowy 





Canton Underwalden.—Engelberg, Beckenried, Stans, Rotzloch, Schwendibad. 


Canton Uri.—Andermatt, Seelisberg. 


Canton Schwytz.—Brunnen, Seewen, Nuolen, Stoss. F . 
Canton Zurich.—Richterswy], Nidelbad, Bocken, Kiissnacht, the Uetliberg, Albis- 
brunnen, Augsterbad, Wipkingen, Gryenbad, Ménchaltort. 


Canton Aargau.—Baden, Wildegg, Rheintfelden, 


ligen, Carmel, Brestenberg, Laurenzbad. 
Canton St. Gall.—W allenstadt, 


Schinznach, Birmensdorf, Miil- 


Buchenthal, Auf der Waid, Rapperschwyl, Rors- 


chach, Rosengarten, St. Gall, Pfeffers, Ragatz. : : 
Canton Solothurn.—Bad Grenchen, Lostorf, Weissenstein, Frohburg. 


Canton Glarus.—Stachelberg. 


Canton Basle-—Schweizerhalle, Kilchzimmer, 


Bubendorf. 
Canton Thurgau.—Horn. 
Canton Schaff hausen.—Haslach. 


Schauenburg, Langenbruck, 


‘ 


Canton Appenzell.—Gais, Heinrichsbad, Heiden, Appenzell, Weissbad, Jacobs- 


bad, Gonten, Teufen, 


Canton Lucerne.—Sonnenberg, Pilatus, Herrgottswald, Schwarzenberg, Menz- 


berg, Schimbrig. 
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shoulder of the Maiden Queen, and 
silvered the backs of some long 
lifelike clouds which were slowly 
floating up the valley. The deep 
gulf below, untouched by the 
moon’s light, was a black sluggish 
stream, and these clouds were 
shapes of horror, ghostlike but pal- 
pable, neither of earth nor air, now 
slowly uncoiling, then contracting 
their horrid length, like fatal mon- 
siers certain of their prey. Just 
opposite the hotel there is the rock 
precipice of the Black Monk, on 
a ledge of which a Mirren ‘mother 
saw for months the red frock of 
her infant, which had been carried 
. off by alammergeier. Above, stretch- 
ing round half the sky, there is the 
ice-wall of the Bernese Oberland, 
rising into gigantic towers from 
the Diger to the Tschingelhorn, or 
stretching in a white line across the 
heavens, here buttressed by rock, 
there crushing out huge hanging 
glaciers; now with every upper out- 
line clear against the cold light of 
dawn, there shining gloriously in 
full sunlight above a line of clouds, 
like the inaccessible battlements of 
heaven, or casting, in the evening 
glow, a blood-red splendour over 
the land. Sufficient occupation may 
be found without leaving the hotel 
itself; but many interesting excur- 
sions can be made from it, such as 
the ascent of the Schilthorn, which 
affords one of the very grandest 
views in Europe; and visits to the 
Tschingel glacier, to the Seefinen 
Furke, the falls of the Schmadri- 
bach, and the precipices of the 
upper Lauterbrunnen valley. There 
are also many short walks among 
trees and by bushy-banked streams, 
over meadows and small eminences, 
such as the Almendhubel. No one 
who visits Mirren should neglect 
to follow the path which strikes 
through a wood to the left, on 
descending from the inn for about 
a mile, and takes over the meaduws 
above Lauterbrunnen. It leads to 
some exquisite spots commanding 
more extensive views than those 
from the hamlet itself, for the 
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Schreckhorn and Wetterhorn algo 
become visible—the summit of the 
Jungfrau is not concealed by the 
Black Monk, and the precipice ig 
visible down which the ovalnaae 
pour opposite the Wengern Alp, 
Bat it is not the views to be 
enjoyed at these high hotels, 9 
much as the effects of the Alpine 
air, to which I desire to call atten. 
tion. Rousseau, whose nervoug 
system and melancholy spirit were 
profoundly sensitive to atmospherig 
influences, wrote on this subject 
with that marvellous combination 
of thought and music which the 
hurrying tendencies of the present 
day scarcely allow us to appreci 
much less to equal. “ En effet,” he 
said, “c’est une impression générale 
qu’eprouvent tous les hommes, 
quoiqu’ils ne V’observent pas tous, 
que sur les hautes montagnes, od, 
lair est pur et subtil, on se sent 
plus de facilité dans la respiration, 
plus de légéreté dans le coips, plug 
de sérénité dans l’esprit, les plaisirs 
y sont moins ardents, les passions 
plus modérées. Les meditations y 
prennent je ne sais quelle volupte 
tranquille qui n’a rien d’dcre et de 
sensuel, I] semble, qu’en s’élevant 
audessus du séjour des hommes 
on y laisse tous les sentiments bag 
et terrestres, et qu’d mesure qu'on 
approche des régions ethérées, l'dme 
contraete quelque. chose de leur 
inalterable pureté. On y est grave 
sans melancholie, paisable sans ine 
dolence, content d’étre et de penser: 
tous les désirs trop vifs s’émous- 
sent, ils perdent cette pointe aigue 
qui les rends douloureux, ils ne 
laissent au fond du coeur qu’une 
émotion légére et douce ; et c'est 
ainsi qu'un heureux climat fait 
servir a la félicité de l'homme les 
passions qui font ailleurs son tour- 
ment, Je doute qu’aucune agita- 
tion violente, aucune maladie de 
vapeurs, pit tenir contre un pareil 
séjour prolongé, et je suis surpris 
que des bains de Il’air salutaire et 
bienfaisant des montagnes ne soient 
pas un des grandes remédes de la 
médecine et de la. morale,” 
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This is no fanciful picture of the 
effects of Alpine air, more seperany 
on persons of impoverished blood, 
of a shattered nerve-system, or af- 
fected by certain diseases of the 
mind and brain. The moisture, 
heat, light, air, magnetism, electri- 
city, and all things which deter- 
mine the meteorological character 
of a country, are of the highest con- 
sequence both to health and in 
disease; and among high moun- 
tains these meteorolozical charac- 
teristics are most markedly displayed. 
Setting aside outlying portions of 
the Alps, such as the Righi and Pila- 
tus, where some of the usual results 
are reversed, and confining ourselves 
to the proper Alpine zone lying be- 
tween the heights of five and ten 
thousand feet, it wi'l be found that 
there prevail certain climatic condi- 
tions which no competent physician 
is inclined to undervalue. Fore- 
most among these is the extreme 
dryness of the air. Innumerable ex- 


periments by Humboldt on the An- 
des, by Saussure on the Alps, and by 


Biot, Gay Lussac an] Glaisher in bal- 
loons, have sufficiently established 
the fact, that the higher we ascend 
the drier the atmosphere is found to 
be. To this rule there are excep- 
tions, chiefly on mountains in the 
neighbourhood of much higher 
mountains. Though Pilatus can 
boast of upwards of 7000 feet, yet its 
position relative to the great mass of 
the Swiss Alps makes its summit a 
damper piace than low-lying Zurich. 
The observations of Plantamour 
proved that there was scarcely any 
difference between the moisture of 
Geneva and that of the great St. 
Bernard; and it has been found 
that on the Faulhorn, at 8000 feet, 
the atmosphere is not so dry as it 
is in the valleys below. But as a 
rule, on the slope of the high Alps 
themselves, every ascent of 1000 
feet makes a perceptible improve- 
ment in the dryness of the air; and 
Miri has calculated the diminu- 
tion of moisture to be at about one- 
third between the heights of 4000 
and 8000 feet. 
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Another characteristic of the at- 

mosphere a8 we ascend the Alps is 

its decrease in density and pressure. 

Experiments with the barometer 

have shown that the atmospheric 

pressure at 15,000 feet high is only 
about half that which it is at the 
level of the sea, thus giving a de- 
crease of about one-fifteenth on 
every thousand feet, when the dis- 
turbing influence of temperature is 
not taken into account. But this 
barometric difference is accompani- 
ed by an electrical change of still 
greater importance as regards hu- 
man health and strength. As the 
air decreases in density, its positive 
electricity, as a rule, increases, and 
with that increase our spirits rise, 
the body becomes elastic, and a 
feeling of renewed strength per- 
vades the mind) Nervous and 
feverish persons in particular suf- 
fer much from the negative state 
of electricity before a storm, and it 
is in low-lying places, where damp 
and warmth gather, that the electric 
negation chiefly prevails. Again, 

the high Alps are distinguished b 

the intensity of the light whic 

there shines; for so long as there 
are objects to reflect the rays of 
light, and the thinner the air 

pens to be, the brighter these stream, 

and the darker are the shadows 
cast. The effect of light in rarified 
atmospheres is seen in the exqui- 
site hues of sunrise and sunset in 
desert countries and on the snowy 
peaks of lo!ty mountains—in the 
deep colouring of Alpine plants and 
animals, and in the brown-red 
cheeks of mountaineers. Schlagent- 
weit observed that the fluctuations 
of temperature among the high 
Alps are less than in lower regions, 
which is a decided advantage, be- 
cause at the same time there is no 
continued rest or stagnation of air, 
but constant movement and inter- 
change. “As we ascend above the 
earth,” said Professor Phillips the 
other day, in his presidential ad- 
dress to the British Association, 

“heat, moisture, and magnetic force 

decrease, the velocity of wind aug- 
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ments, and the proportion of oxy- 
fer and nitrogen remains the same.” 
ormerly it used to be imagined 
that as we ascended the proportion 
of the first of these gases decreased, 
bat that idea seems now given up, 
and experience pointed to the fact, 
that the usual effect of mountain 
air on the human frame was that of 
a highly oxygenised atmosphere. 
Taking these physical phenomena 
into account, it may easily be un- 
derstood why invalids should find 
among the Alps health and strength, 
which they have elsewhere sought 
for in vain, even under the condi- 
tions of temperance, exercise, and 
mental repose. 1 have suffered 
thore from illness than most men, 
and have only found two medicines, 
two physicians that never failed— 
the desert and the lofty mountain. 
‘The dry air of the upper Alps is as 
the life-giving breath of a purer 
and hizher world. No doubt much 
must be ascribed to the good effect 
of the exercise that one takes in 
Switzerland; but the very fact that 
that country affords so many in- 
centives to exertion, may be set 
down among its medical advan- 
tages. Mr. Michie bears similar 
testimony to the effect of a similar 
atmosphere in Russian Asia. “The 
constant exposure,” he says, “to 
the clear bracing Siberian air was 
certainly most beneficial; and I am 
convinced of th’s, that, with all its 
ice and snow, there is no finer— 
that is, more salubrious—climate 
in the world than Siberia.” In 
the Alpine zone, from about 5000 
to 7000 feet, in which trees end, 
where rhododendrons, gentians, ra- 
nunculi, and anemones are found, 
and which impinges on the re- 
gions of eternal suow, the appctite 
rapidly improves, digestion be- 
comes easy, the blood is purified, 
the breathing is fuller, the nerves 
are new strung, mus:ular force in- 
creases, the heart beats oftener and 
stronger, the blood is thrown more 
upon the lungs and s‘in, the pro- 
cesses of chymification and chylifi- 
cation ‘ave quickened, there is an 


increase of red arterial blood, and 
the spirits rise in a correspondi 
degree. Many of the victims of g 
too sedentary or luxurious civilisa- 
tion soon find among the Alps that 
they are approaching the physique 
of the guides themselves, though 
a long interval may still remain, 
Pale faces beeome x A and brown; 
the breast expands; fatty degene- 
ration gives place to firm muscle; 
melancholy to liveliness, and nervous- 
ness to nerve. 

Without going deeply into medi- 
cal matters, it may be observed that 
the Alpine air is specially useful in 
regard to the stomach, the blood, 
the nerves, and the brain. Most of 
the painful symptoms included un- 
der the term dyspepsia, which arise 
when the great organ is overcharged 
or otherwise out of tune, are thus 
benefited, if it be not in an advanced 
scirrhous state. Many people expe- 
rience an immediate relief in their 
digestion on ascending a few thou- 
sand feet, finding they can almost 
at once both receive and assimilate 
more food than they could below. 
This improved digestion has of 
course itself a beneficial effect up- 
on the blood, which is thus sup- 
plied both purer and richer, while 
at, the same time it is more thorough- 
ly oxygenised by the necessity of 

eeper and more frequent breath- 
ing. The intense light, the dry- 
ness and the electrical condition of 
Alpine air, have a mos: valuable 
effect upon congestion of the blood, 
a subtle and little-understood cause 
of many more palpable diseases, 
Hence also, as they quicken and 
strengthen the arterial system, they 
are useful in congestion of the liver, 
splecn, and lower intestines, in va- 
ricose veins, and in a!l the varieties 
of anemia. People of a plethoric 
system, and especially where there 
is congestion of the is or lungs, 
are warned against mountain air, 
as something which may possibly 
prove fatal to them; but even in 
these cases it is sometimes of use, 
when judiciously and gradually 
taken. When the body is better 
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nourished and the blood improved, 
the nerves naturally grow stronger, 
as also from the increased exercise 
in the open air which may be ex- 
pected to follow. It would not do 
to assert that British colliers, who 
are so long denied light altogether, 
have less nerve than Hindoos or 
Arabs; yet it is probable that the 
intense Alpine light strengthens as 
well as excites the nerves, and there 
is no doubt the dry keen air does 
so. It must not be lost sight of 
that the effect of mountain air is 
to stimulate the nerves, so that in 
certain cases its effects may be in- 
jurious, and in others it should be 
sought after with great caution. 
Nervous weakness manifests itself 
in two ways—in excessive torpidity 
and excessive excitability of the 
nerves. In the former case, sen- 
sation and power of action being 
defective, and a species of para- 
lysis existing, the powerful air 
and intense light of the high Alps 
may at once be had recourse to 
with every prospect of benefit; but 
in the latter instance, where the 


weakness manifests itself in great 
irritability and sleeplessness, a mild 
Alpine air should be sought, to ‘be- 


gin with, in the first instance, A 
German medical professor on the 
Righi told me that when he first 
tried the Scheideck, all the symp- 
toms of his nervous complaint were 
frightfully aggravated, but they im- 
mediately improved on his descend- 
ing a thousand feet to the sheltered 
Klosterli; and after a short stay 
there he was able to take the Schei- 
deck with benefit. Indeed, moun- 
tain air is considered on the Con- 
tinent to be # special branch of 
medicine, and invalids who desire 
to use it as a remedy will do well 
to consult some practitioner who 
has made of it a special study. 
Most people find that the first 
effect of high air is to excite the 
nerves, and cause sleeplessness ; 
but though that is undoubtedly the 
case, yet, when gradually and judi- 
clously taken, it may render essen- 
tial service even in cases of erethis- 
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mus, a8 Rousseau asserts in the pas- 
sage I have quoted. Hysteria may 
be cured by it as well as hypochon- 
dria. What has been said of the 
blood and nerves may be applied 
also to the brain. When that organ 
is in a state of congestion or soften- 
ing, flee at once to the high Alps; 
but when it is unduly excited, be 
content at first with the Lake of 
Geneva, and ascend gradually. A 
young Irishman—a religious per- 
son, whose brain was very much 
softened—whom I met on the 
Riffel, found so much benefit from 
the atmosphere there that he in- 
stinctively clung to it as to life 
itself, till when the hotel was 
closed for the season, the ser- 
vants brought him down with 
them. It is also to be noted that 
tubercular disease, like cholera, is 
unknown among the inhabitants 
of the high Alps, notwithstanding 
their hard life, frequent exposure 
to the weather, and sometimes in- 
sufficient food. In the early stages 
of consumption, even high Alpine 
air, but in sheltered valleys, has 
been found very useful; and this 
is one cause of the made to 
the Engadine of late years. That 
tubercles should thus be rempved 
from the lungs, is quite conceivable 
when we remember how much they 
are caused by imperfect digestion 
and formation of blood. In scro- 
fula, asthma, and chronic catarrh, 
Alpine air has been found exceed- 
ingly useful. On the other hand, 
pneumonia, bronchitis, and pleurisy 
are frequent and very fatal diseases 
in the higher regions of Switzer- 
land ; while in the lower we find 
abundance of consumption, scro- 
fula, rheumatism, asthma, and cre- 
tinism. Alpine air, it must be 
borne in mind, is not a simple but’ 
a general term, including many 
varieties of atmosphere; and no 
one of these varieties is a panacea 
for any disease, though a powerful 
medicine, which, with ee may 
be most usefully employed. 

But Alpine air is only one of 
séveral curative means which Swit- 
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zerland believes itself to possess in 
an abundance known nowhere else. 
That little country is literally pep- 
pered over with establishments for 
invalids, real and imaginary, where 
you can be boarded trom two to 
twenty francs a-day—where you 
can dose yourself with mineral 
water, pure water, grapes, milk, or 
whey, as suits the fancy, and where 
you may rub sleeves. with car- 
dinals and chevaliers dindustrie, 
generals and shopboys, princesses 
and lorettes. There are a_ great 
many hydropathic establishments, 
especially in Aargau, and other 
northérn cantons; and on _ that 
subject I wish to make a brief re- 
mark, drawn from experience of 
about a dozen of these places in 
England and on. the Continent. 
Water, like fire (#e., blistering and 
actual cautery), is a very good ser- 
vant in medicine, but it is a most 
dangerous master. There is no 
doubt that in many cases hydro- 
pathy has proved beneficial; in 
perhaps as many more it has done 
serious injury. Usefully calling at- 
tention to certain physical laws and 
natural remedies which at the time 
of its genesis were grossly neglect- 
ed, it was unfortunate for this sys- 
tem that its author was an unedu- 
cated though able man, anc that 
it took its rise among a people 
who excel in the arts of overload- 
ing the stomach and neglecting 
the skin. The natural consequence 
was, that, the unscientific but ar- 
dent mind of Priessnitz, working 
upon the thick pallid skins and 
overtasked stomachs of Germany, 
put forward a system to be law 
universal which, was specially fit- 
ted only for a peculiar class of 
patients—a class to be found 
everywhere, but most abundant 
in his own country. And out 
of this great. misapplication, with 
all its attendant superstitions, the 
water, cure has neyer yet pro- 
perly emerged. Its worst features 


ave already. disappeared. We no 


longer hear,.of patients being re- 


quired to undergo the hardest 
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labour on the scantiest diet, ag 
Priessnitz himself demanded, or of 
being ordered to bathe in their 
clothes and walk about until the 
clothes dried on them, as was done 
in the early days of the Righi 
Kaltbad. The douche is not, in- 
discriminately administered, and 
abundance of good food is fre 
quently supplied; yet, in its gen- 
eral application, hydropathy _ still 
proceeds from the vit'ating theory 
of its origin. It still assumes to 
be a process applicable to all or 
almost all diseases, and to all states 
of vitality. Few or none of its 
practitioners will admit that it is 
a process calculated in itself to de- 
press the vital energy, and conse- 
quently most inapplicable when 
that energy is low. Valuable ag 
a depurative, as a corrective, and 
useful, in a modified form, when 
the crisis of many diseases. has 
passed and the system has com- 
menced to rebound, it has proved 
most destructive in the hands of 
ignorant and still more of blindly 
enthusiastic practitioners, when ap- 
plied in the early stages of disease, 
and when vitality had reached a low 
ebb. I have known of people dying 
in a cold or tepid bath at a hydro- 
pathic establishment when they 
ought to have been receiving stimu- 
lants in bed, and have seen there a 
slight attack of rheumatism devel- 
oped into rheumatic fever. Start 
ing from the basis of German sto- 
machs, and ignoring the fact that 
its processes are depressing, hydro- 
pathy has fallen into the great 
errors of setting itself up as law 
universal, and of refusing to fortify 
the patient for thes processes by 
stimulating food and drink. When 
a man is struck by a serious illness, 
nothing can be more absurd than 
taking him out. of the society of 
his relatives and friends into a. cir- 
cle of utter strangers, deprivi'g him 
of the stimulants to which he has. 
been accustomed, and at the same 
time subjecting him to water treat- 
ment which would tax the ener, 

of a person” in strong health. 
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There is more sense in the plan of 
trying by means of much stimula- 
tio to tide a patient over the 
commencement of an illness. Slices 
of cold mutton, mountains of dry 
toast, and cups of wishy-washy tea, 
do not make a simpler meal (though 
less easily digested and less nourish- 
ing) than a little cod and oyster, a 
venison steak, and a pint of cham- 
e. Under a diet largely com- 
d of milk at a German “ Kalt 
Wasser Anstalt,” I found my ail- 
ments increasing, and my mind 
rapidly approaching that of a dri- 
velling idiot; while, to increase the 
évil, patients were ordered to drink 
enormously of water, though - recent 
experiments made in the French 
army have shown that the health 
even of horses is deteriorated by 
allowing them to drink as much 
water as they please. But then, 
as a set-off, whereas nothing is so 
rigidly prohibited as smoking in 
English establishments of the kind, 
there might be seen any day at this 
place a long line of patients sit- 
ting in sitz-baths, with sheets 
round them, and all with ci 
in their mouths. It was a relief to 
find one Etablissement Hydrothé- 
rapique where correcter ideas pre- 
vailed—that at Divonne near Ge- 
neva, conducted by Dr. Paul Vidart, 
who says on the subject of aliment, 
“Cette question si importante pen- 
dant la durée d'un traitement hy- 
drothérapique, n’est pas envisagée 
de la méme maniére que par nous 
dans certains établissements d’Alle- 
magne, chez lesquels le culte de la 
recomposition organique parait fort 
peu en honneur. Nos résultats 
nous prouvent cependant que nous 
sommes dans le vrai. Ainsi, au lieu 
de pencher vers un régime lacté ab- 
solu et débilitant, cause indirecte de 
plusieurs cas d’anémie consécutive, 
nous considérons une alimentation 
copieuse, substantielle, et répara- 
tive, comme indispensable, pour 
compenser, pendant le traitement, 
les pertes produites chaque jour par 
la transpiration et par T’exercise.” 
I only stayed a night at this place, 
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and will not swear as to the “ali- 
mentation copieuse,” but noticed 
with decided approval that ove 
patient had a bottle of eee 
by his side at supper. In Pa 
pm I examined a hydropathic és- 
tablishment where a similar re- 
gime was followed. When shall 
we have sanitariums in England 
free from superstitions, conducted 
on scientific principles, and avail- 
ing themselves of all known re- 
sources? Meanwhile, for those who 
desire to be curéd by water, Swit- 
zerland presents dozens of Etab- 
lissements Hydrothérapiquées, from 
that of Dr. Paul to those of the 
most rigid and economical kind. 
There are also some on the Italian 
lakes. 

After water as a curative agent 
in die Schweiz comes molken or 
whey, usually combined with an 
inordinate use of milk. Indeed, 
there is not an innkeeper in the 
country who will not undertake to 
doctor you with whey—interspers- 
ing other drink and diet of his own 
prescription. I never entered pér- 
sonally into the mysteries of this 
remedy, but from what I could 
learn, it appears that whey—that 
of goats being preferred, and (!) con- 
sidered aromatic—is considered 
good for a great variety of diseases 
—for hysteria, hypochondria, mel- 
ancholy, pneumonia, cold, fever, in- 
digestion, and, in fact, half the ills 
that flesh is heir to. I shall not 
enter into the rationale of its effect 
upon the human body: suffice to 
note that its working in that re- 
spect is said to be mannigfallig und 
tiefgreifend. Among the ingredi- 
ents of which it is composed are 
sugar, lead, osmazome, lactic acid, 
mucus, phosphorus, sulphuric acid ; 
and it differs in taste as well as in 
composition at different seasons of 
the year. The Whey Cure is taken 
by means of drinking, baths, and 
clysters. The unhappy patient is 
expected to rise early, dnd to drink 
from one to eight tumblers of warm 
whey before breakfast, taking a 
short walk between each tumbler. 
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During the day he can have baths 
and clysters. At breakfast he is 
confined to milk and white bread, 
or to some light soup, and so also 
at supper; but at dinner he is al- 
lowed richer soup, pike or trout, 
and roast-meat or game—all pastry, 
fat, pork, and salad, being strictly 
forbidden. The cure is supposed 
to last from three to six weeks; 
the quantity of whey used, both in 
draughts and in clysters, being gra- 
dually increased, and as gradually 
decreased; but some Me fancy 
they are benefited by drinking it 
every morning throughout the sum- 
mer—not, however, quite to the 
extent of eight tumblers. 

Of all the Swiss healing theories 
commend me to the Grape Cure, 
which is carried out chiefly in au- 
tumn on the shores of Lake Leman. 
Here is no shivering on the brink 
of cold baths, or swallowing repul- 
sive drinks. It is worth while hav- 
ing incipient consumption in order 
to live on grapes in that lovely re- 
gion. The excellent Dr. Curchod of 

evay, who is the great authority 
on this subject, begins his treatise 
upon it by remarking, “ Without 
going back to biblical writers, who, 
since Noah, have spoken of the fruit 
of the vine, we find mention of grapes 
as a medicine by the Greek physi- 
cian Dioscorides, who——” This 
is going back to the commence- 
ment with a vengeance; but autho- 
rities. in its favour are scarcely re- 
quired to recommend so pleasant 
an aid to health. It is employed 
chiefly in diseases of the lungs, but 
some other illnesses also benefit by 
it, and its action is elaborately ex- 
plained in the treatise just referred 
to, The grapes are eaten daily up to 
the extent of six or seven pounds 
weight—the usual price in Switzer- 
land in autumn for the best grapes 
being half a franc per pound, They 
contain most elements necessary to 
a proper nourishment of the human 

ly, but not quite all, so it is usual 
to take them along with a small pro- 
portion of other nourishment. The 
practice, however, is not to be re- 
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commended of varying the cure by 
means of a déjeiner a la fourchette 
and a table-d'héte dinner. The aver- 
age time for pursuing it is about 
month, and one of the symptoms of 
its having taken effect is a peculiar 
burning feeling, as if the mouth were 
filled with pepper; but that is easily 
got rid of. Few things could be 
pleasanter than to undergo the grape 
cure, floating about in a boat on Lake 
Leman, and residing in the splendid 
Hotel Byron at Chillon, or the Beau- 
rivage at Ouchy. No doctor is re- 
quired to recommend it to me, or 
to declare that I require it. I don’t 
care a grape-seed for Dioscorides, 
or Dr. Curchod. All the doctors 
in the world may swear that the 
Traubenkur can do me no possible 
good. They can condemn me 
as Dr. Curchod actually had the 
cruelty to do, to the mud-baths of 
Acqui. If it is autumn on the Lake 
of Geneva, I feel dangerously ill; 
tubercles are forming on my lungs; 
bronchitis is dragging me to a pre- 
mature grave; chronic catarrh has 
afflicted me long; I have borne too 
patiently with plethora abdomi- 
nalis; there is hypertrophy of my 
liver; my brains are hypergemic; 
every mucous membrane in my 
body is in a state of violent inflam- 
mation. “Ho, gargon! Get me 
six pounds of grapes, and place 
them in the boat. Where is Ma- 
dame la Princesse? No vanity of 
luncheons more ! ” 

At all the Kurorte, and everywhere 
over Switzerland, the headquarters 
of the world in autumn, one has a 
very good opportunity of studying 
the different nationalities of Europe 
in their holiday undress; and I am 
cosmopolitan enough to be allowed 
to say, that in the comparison, with 
all their defects, English men and 
women do not appear to a disad- 
vantage. That John Bull, however, 
is made of gold, is a notion rapidly 
undergoing modification. It used 
to be said on the Continent, and is 
still said in some of our own guide- 
books, that none but Englishmen 
and fools travelled in first-class car- 
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riages; but I found the first-class 
carriages crowded with Frankfort 
Jews, mercantile Germans, Russians 
of every class, and Parisians often 
of a low type, with few of our coun- 
trymen, so that better society wus 
often to be got in the second. The 
cheap excursionists from England 
who, now deluge the Continent have 
aided in dispelling the delusion, 
that we are willing to pay anything 
for nothing; but I question whether 
that delusion ever really existed to 
the extent which has been repre- 
sented. Long before the present 
day Count Theodore Walsh said of 
the English, “They will not allow 
of any excuse in the landlord for 
the most trifling negligence; and 
can retain an implacable enmity 
against him on the subject of a 
doubtful egg, or of a bill which ex- 
ceeds their calculations by a franc.” 
Now, as formerly, tliere is quite as 
much of this spirit among our tour- 
ists as there is any proclivity to 
‘ waste money either from ignorance 
or love of display. Indeed, looking 
at the charges of our insular hotels 
small and great, and the general 
equalization of the price of, food, 
house accommodation, and labour, 
over the civilized world, it may be 
questioned whether John Bull, when 
abroad, does give’ due credit to the 
accommodation placed at his dis- 
posal. When we “fly for freedom 
to an inn,” and get it, with comfort, 
at a reasonable price, it should not 
be forgotten that some acknow- 
ledgment of the fact on our part is 
due, and not only due, but useful. 
Some people have so little’ confi- 
dence in human nature, as to ima- 
gine that the only way to be proper- 
ly served in this world, is never to 
show any signs of satisfaction, but 
continually to carp and find fault. 
Now, apart from the fact that such 
@ line of policy is even more & pun- 
ishment to those who indulge in it 
than it is a nuisance to ‘those against 
whom it is directed, it is a’policy 
which defeats its own end) The 
easy-going’ traveller who’ can afford 
to pay out judicious praise, is always 
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best served on the whole, just as 
the rich man buys at an advantage 
over the poor. You must pay to 
inns and innkeepers some respect, 
if you are to develop good qualities 
in them; and this is especially the 
case on the continent, where hotel- 
keeping was a species of honourable 
here ‘long before our limited- 
iability system made hotel proprie- 
tors of lords and knights, and 
squires of high and low degree. I 
have seen, at the close of the season 
in Switzerland, a well-dressed oo 
son sitting down at the table dhéte 
of a fashionable hotel in Geneva, 
who, a couple of months before, 
was officiating as a Kellner at Inter- 
lachen; and on complaint being 
made, the explanation given was, 
that he was the son of a renowned 
landlord, and had only been learn- 
ing his business, on something like 
the old naval principle of gomg in 
at the hawse-hole and coming out 
at the cabin window. This 1s re- 
pugnant to our ideas; but in truth, 
there were much more objectionable 
persons than the Kellner sitting un- 
questioned at the same table—per- 
sons in whose countenances the 
word forgat was legibly written to 
an eye accustomed to the Conti- 
nental world, and one of ‘whom is 
now undergoing penal servitude. ¥’ 
Tf hotels are to be improved, that 
can only be done by judicious fault- 
finding, and by judicious praise as 
well as blame. But, unfortunately, 
they are sometimes injured by ab- 
surd fault-finding. At one of the 
best of the high hotels I had been 
staying for some time, along with 
an Oxford professor and his amily, 
an English barrister, a German no- 
ble family, and some other people, 
all accustomed to move abont the 


world and money’s worth for 
their money. As the old’ Swiss 
woman said of her chalet life, we 


were terriblement contente with the 
cuisine, the cheerful attendance, 
and the prices; but one wet morn- 
a party of tén. 
English ladies an ntlemen from 
& watering-place below. Five of 
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them had breakfast of unlimited 
mutton-chops, tea, coffee, rolls, but- 
ter, honey, and apple-jelly, at the 
price of two and a half francs a 
head; and the others, for nothing, 
had the run of the place, sweeping 
through it like gusts of damp wind 
for two or three hours, the 
food of the hotel had to be brought 
up thousands of feet, and the land- 
lord could never calculate upon the 
number of his visitors, though he 
never ran short of supplies; the 
place was only open three mont!.s 
of the year; and the breakfast was, 
of its kind, as good as could be got 
in. Hurope; yet these ten persons 
—acting on the fault-finding prin- 
ciple rather, I hope, than from any 
natural depravity of disposition— 
fell foul of the host for the extra- 
vagance of his prices. More than 
this, one of their number having 
knocked down and broken a piece 
of carved wood-work, they arbitra- 
rily assessed it at much below its 
real value, and, refusing to pay 
more, departed with a proud con- 
sciousness of having done their duty 
as Britons in snubbing the rapacity 
of Swiss innkeepers. I never saw 
.80 good a breakfast tabled in that 
hotel again. The good landlord 
was sorely hurt in his feelings, and 
indeed was ill for several days after. 
“Tt was not juste,” he bitterly said 
to.me. ‘What is the use of my 
trying to keep up ‘the character of 
my hotel, and getiing everything of 
the best, if a lot of strangers are to 
come up hungry from and in- 
sult me,in this way?” After that 
no stranger, I noticed, ever got any 
apple-jelly, and..the apple-jelly was 
divine. ,; 

The conclusion most travellers 
come to.in Switzerland is, that the 
natives are not an interesting people. 
According to the proverb, it takes 
ten Jews to cheat a Swiss, and ten 
Swiss tv cheat a Genevese. There 
ig no doubt the Helvetians are of 
character somewhat hard, but under- 
neath that hardness there is often 
genuine sentiment as well as 
manly independence. I think most 
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writers on the country—as, to take 
a recent instance, the clever author- 
ess of ‘A Summer in Switzerland’— 
bear upon the people too severely, 
Let me take up a filthy little Ger. ~ 
man village, with its miserable lath- 
and - plaster houses, its odorous 
Sausages, and the general style of 
its inhabitants, or a Highland ham- 
let, or a London court, and it is 
easy, Without departing from truth 
of detail, to represent the life led 
there as simply horrible and in- 
tolerable. Even the dull dresry 
lives — existences of semi-consci- 
ous misery—led by people innumer- 
able of the better classes of Britain, 
would, if described to some being 
of a happier world, appear perfectly 
unendurable. 


4 bis my bleak Swiss their stormy mansion 


And force a churlish soil for scanty bread,” 


we are not to expect a manifestation 
of all the virtues. Their hard life . 
necessarily produces a certain hard- 
ness of character; but they have 
had to endure another influence of 
a more dangerous kind. For three 
months of the year, all Europe is 
poured over them, and that is their 
real harvest. It is a-wonder this has 
not demoralized them more than it 
has done. One of its great effects 
has been to render it very difficult 
for a stranger to break through the 
outer crust of Swiss character and 
Swiss society. More than any one 
else, the Swiss has one side for his 
countrymen, and another for the 
rest. of the world. The deluge of 
travellers. that sweeps over him 
in. summer has made him more 
intently Swiss, and not by any 
means cosmopolitan at heart. You 
may be, and probably are, a very 
fine fellow, but you are not Swiss; 
and so, not being able to appreciate 
the exigencies of his position, you 
are not to be trusted too far. He 
will feed you, and cash your cheques, 
and conduct you up peaks or over 
passes at a certain fixed and reason- 
able rate, but there the connection 
ends. For eight or nine months 
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of the year he knows nothing of 
strangers; and when they do ap- 
pear in shoals, they are as fish for 
his net, not friends or acquaint- 
ances for pleasant intercourse. He 
will study their habits, as Mr. 
Russel does those of the salmon, 
and accommodate himself to. their 
wants; he will even deny himself at 
times, and issue regulations against 
cheatery, with a view to the pre- 
servation and increase of the breed; 
but it is not to be expected, in the 
nature of things, that he will look 
upon you much otherwise than as 
a sort of human salmon, expressly 
created for his special support and 
pleasure. Consequently, Swiss cha- 
racter is about the hardest nut to 
crack that the tree of European 
nationa'ity presents; and the diffi- 
culty is increased by the innumer- 
able small exclusive social circles 
existing among the people them- 
selves. All a stranger can see is, 
that they are somewhat rough and 
independent, very reliable, especi- 
ally in their relationships towards 
each other, somewhat grasping and 
mercenary, given to intoxication, 
not over moral “within the regi- 
ment,” yet influenced deeply by reli- 
gious feelings, by the recollections 
of their national history, and in a less 
degree by sentiment. 

Among the other vices of this 
people there is probably a more 
marked tendency towards deeds of 
violence than exists in other coun- 
tries of Europe where for long there 
has been a settled state of society. 
The murders usually committed in 
Switzerland are rather different 
from those which prevail in other 
civilised countries, and have an- 
other interest. In Britain, for in- 
stance, the causes célébres of this kind 
which arrest attention are those 
perpetrated in the very heart. of the 
pressure of modern life. A London 
man of business is disposed of, in 
a@ crowded train, returning to his 
home in the suburbs; a medical 
practitioner poisons his relations 
under the eyes of the Glasgow doc- 
tors; a child is found mysteriously 
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‘family; a young lady buys arsenic, 
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dead in the bosom of a respectable 


and her lover dies—these are the 
crimes which throw the great Brit- 
ish public into a state of intense 
excitement, curiosity, and alarm. 
Switzerland, also, has had a notable 
instance of advanced murder in the 
Trumpy - Demme case; but, as a 
rule, its startling atrocities are of 
quife a different character. Not in 
the press of civilisation, under the 
noses of policemen, amid the snort 
of steam-engines, or with the mur- 
mur of city life rolling round, has 
the victim of Swiss violence been 
cruelly driven from his mortal 
frame; but in the winter dreati- 
ness of his mountain home, to 
which revenge or greed had led the 
murderer’s footstep across the froz- 
en snow; amid the dark pines and 
huge rocks which give the robber 
an opportunity of aiming the fatal 
shot; deep down, with broken 
limbs, in the cold blue cleft of the © 
glacier, into which a treacherous 
push had thrust him; in the almost 
empty inn, where the ruthless host 
stole upon his heavy slumber; or, 
if the sufferer was a woman, in the 
solitary auberge of the mountain- 
pass, where lust found its unpro- 
tected and feeble prey. 

When inquiries are made, it will 
be found there are not many places 
in Switzerland unconnected with 
some terrible story of older or of 
later date. Seidelin, a Dane who 
crossed the Alps in the year 1726, 
says naively, in his Autobiography, 
“We were warned by some persons 
whom we met that our guide was 
suspected of having murdered two 
or three travellers whom he was 
guiding, which information put us 
into low spirits.” The Almers and 
Andereggs of the present day are 
far above any such suspicion; but 
twelve years ago it was discovered 
that. the landlord of an inn on the 
Spligen pass had been playing a 
very extensive series of murderous 
tricks on unsuspecting and solitary 
travellers, When 1 was a student, 
pedestrianising alone in spring, at 
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which season the roads are almost 
deserted, I remember having my 
suspicions excited by questions he 
put about pecuniary matters; but it 
was not till some months after, when 
an account appeared in the Italian 
papers of his trial and execution, 
that I realised the full risk which 
had been incurred. Zibbach, who 
was formerly in charge of the Grim- 
sel hospice, is believed to have there 
murdered a German student, before 
he hit upon arson as a less guilty 
and more profitable way of making 
money. A year or two ago an 
Englishman was fired upon and 
killed on the Italian side of the 
Alps, and his guide at the same 
time was wounded, One hears oc- 
casionally of muleteers and porters 
drawing their knives in a threaten- 
ing manner when a dispute arises, 
but travellers thus aggrieved are 
usually of a rather bumptious cha- 
racter. Still, an accident might 
. happen in that way, for the moun- 
tain population, however sensible, 
are capable of violence. One youth 
in the Hasli valley, whose head 
and hand were deeply scarred, and 
the latter mutilated, explained to 
me, “It was done by a comrade of 
mine; we were playing together.” 
Zschokke, who was himself a 
Swiss, said of his country, “J’y ai 
trouvé partout des braves gens, mais 
chacun pour soi, et Dieu pour tous.” 
There is an unjust suspicion at Zer- 
matt, that Taugwald, acting on this 
principle, cut the rope in the case 
of the Matterhorn accident; but 
the Russian grave at the same place 
tells a worse story with much more 
probability. The fate of the host’s 
daughter at the Schwarenbach inn 
on the Gemmi was as frightful a 
tragedy as that which Werner’s 
genius invented for the gloomy 
spot. Since the murder on Pilatus, 
which was never traced owing toa 
fall of snow having effaced the assas- 
sin’s footsteps, even bold Swiss have 
shrunk from being shut up alone in 
winter as custodians of deserted lofty 
hotels. 

The increasing influx of travel- 
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lers, however, must affect the style 
of assassination, and the only vio- 
lence threatened to me was emi- 
nently of a ludicrous rather than 
of an alarming: kind. On starting 
from Visp up the valley for Zer-' 
matt, on a Sunday morning, there 
were certain bunches of grapeg 
which hung over the wall into the 
path in such a provoking manner ag 
to call for and receive instant pun- 
ishment. Having a presentiment 
that something would arise from 
this hurried but refreshing repast, 
I questioned my guide on the sub- 
ject, but he earnestly declared it 
was the custom of the country to 
ae and eat overhanging grapes, 
ortunately I had just thrown away 
the last skin, when, Marti being 
some way behind, on turaing a 
corner I suddenly found the path 
blockaded by six little men, of an 
appearance that made them oddities 
even among the odd inhabitants of 
the valley of the Visp. They were 
the most extraordinary little gob- 
lin- men possible, with big hats 
and big heads, and big black brags- 
buttoned coats, with enormous col- 
lars to their coats, looking for all 
the world as if they had just step- 
ped out of the canvass of some 
painter of the middle ages. They 
stopped the way, and immediately 
and violently accused me of having 
plucked and eaten grapes. The 
sixth and littlest man of all, who 
bore a singular resemblance to a 
well-known Edinburgh preacher, 
and who had cautiously placed him- 
self behind the five other little men, 
was evidently the ringleader and 
wire-puller, the soul and genius of 
the conspiracy. Working his el- 
bows as if they were sending on 
a telegraphic message through his 
fingers into the backs of his com- 
panions, he whispered out “ Trau- 
ben!” “rauben!” and immediately 
the five other little men violently 
shouted out “ Trauben!” “rauben !” 
“Unsere Trauben’’ (our grapes) 
whisperel the master-genius, and 
immediately the others gave voice 
to the lie. “Hin franc,” suggested 
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he, and immediately the five other 
goblin-men loudly demanded a 
franc. ‘Excuse me, meine Her- 
ren,” I replied, using — strategy 
against numbers, “ but I do not quite 
understand your dialect. My guide, 
who is coming up behind, knows it 
well; you had better settle the mat- 
ter with him.” On this the sixth 
little man uttered a prolonged “So!” 
which was echoed by the rest, and 
taking advantage of a moment of 
hesitation, I passed through and 
sauntered slowly on. Perhaps he 
thought that the guide would have 
no interest in resisting the demand; 
but I knew something which the 
little man did not and could not 
know. Marti, who was brave as a 
lion so far as men were concerred, 
never could resist being swindled 
y women. Now he had just been 
overcharged one frane for his night's 
entertainment by a very powerful 
middle-aged female, who not only 
overcharged him, but compe’led 
him to shake hands with her as he 
was leaving. It was not till well 


out of her hearing that he ventured 
to express his feelings on the sub- 
ject, and I was certain it was so 
rankling in his mind that a ques- 
tionable male demand for a franc 


would rouse all his wrath. The 
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first intimation I received of an at- 
tempt to arrest his progress, was a 
tremendous war shout, and on look- 
ing back I saw Marti with his battle- 
axe—that is to say his ice-hatchet 
—in his hand, and his yellow hair 
streaming behind, striding through 
the six little men, like William Tell 
or Arnold Von Winkelried in a Swiss 
engraving. He was quite white with 
rage, not fear, when he got up to 
me, and for some time I could get 
nothing out of him except furious 
exclamations of “Ein franc!” “ Di- 
ebe! strasserauber” (thieves! road- 
robbers!) It was well the six little 
men did not follow, for Marti was 
in such a state of towering indig- 
nation at their unprincipled con- 
duct, that he would have thought 
nothing of pitching them into the 
Visp below, or of splitting their big 
heads with his hatchet. Looking 
back I saw them all standing against 
the sky, with the elbows of the sixth 
and littlest man of all working 
frantically in vain attempts to get 
them to pursue, while the five 
other little men seemed to be revil- 
ing him for the immense, the incal- 
culable, the fatal error he commit- 
ted in letting me pass. May his 
Sunday labours be not always so 
unprofitable! : 
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THE OBSTINATE TITAN. 


Tne heavens were raining, the Deluge was gaining, 
The Titan was straining on tiptoe to stand; 

With the waters uprising, it wasn’t surprising 
This gentleman-giant could scarcely touch land. 


Though it hadn’t quite drowned him, the elements round him 
Had risen at last to the cleft in his chin : 

When, as if to deride him, old Noah espied him, 
Ranged up alongside him, and bade him “ step in.” 


Said the Patriarch, scoffing, “I keep a good offing; 
My fore-sheet’s to windward, my helm is a-lee ; 
Still, the weather’s appalling, my glass is still falling, 

I’ve got the grub all in,—¢ome cruising with me.” 


But determined to prove he was up to the move, 
Our Ante-diluv-ian wouldn’t be done: 

“ What! sail with your party? No, thank ye, my hearty!” 
Quoth ke; “T’ll stop here till I’ve seen out the fun. 


“* Besides, it seems clearing, the fog’s disappearing, 
The rain'll do good—'twill be fair in an hour; 
Though you might lend a fellow your clogs and umbrella; 
1 won't come on board—for it’s only a shower !” 
C+L+N+0. 
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THE LAYING OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


Ix writing this simple narrative 
of the voyage of the Great Eastern, 
it is, not my intention to enter unne- 
cessarily into any scientific details, 
either as regards the vessel iteelf, 
the Cable, or the machinery used 
for paying it out, or picking it up, 
and this for two reasons: Firstly, 
because these details have already 
been placed fully before the public 
in other forms; and, secondly, were 
I to do so, I feel thut the blunders 
I should make would probably be 
so numerous that my statements 
would be comparatively worthless, 

It may then be asked, consider- 
ing that the subject has already 
been so ably treated by Dr. Rus- 
sell, what object can I have in 
view in putting another version 
before the public? This ques- 
tion is easily answered. The nar- 
rative of any event, and especi- 
ally of this expedition, naturally 
takes its tone from the temper of 
the writer, and its character will be 
mainly influenced by his profes- 
sion and pursuits. So there may 
be the purely historical description 
—there may be the political, the 
philosophical, the scientific, the 
poetical, dramatic, or the artistic 
description—and it is in the spirit 
of the last that I venture to ad- 
dress my readers. As an artist, I 
felt deeply grateful to the Directors 
of the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company for the per- 
mission, so courteously accorded 
me, to join the expedition; for I 
fondly hoped, and fully believed, 
that, both during the voyage, and 
more especially at its successful 
termination at Newfoundland, some 
incidents would oceur which would 
form the materials for an interest- 
‘ing picture; so that I, too, might 
lave a share, however humble, in 
Transmitting to posterity the suc- 
ess of so noble an undertaking. 


lay 


With the temporary failure of the ° 
present expedition this hope has 
not finally vanished; for I still 
trust that, through the kindness 
of the Directors, the chief ob- 
ject I then had in view may at 
some no distant period be fully at- 
tained. In the mean time, I hope 
that the notes I have collected dur- 
ing the voyage, and which I now 
before the public, may not 
be wholly devoid of interest, even 
though they do not at present ap- 
pear on canvass. 

At noon on Saturday, July 15th,* 
the Great Eastern left her moor- 
ings at the Nore, and, guided by the 
Government steamer Porcupine, 
proceeded on her voyage amidst 
the most enthusiastic cheers from 
the crews and passengers of the 
various yachts around her. Her 
course was down a new channel 
called the “Bullock,” which 
had been sounded and buoyed 
by the Admiralty. One of the 
most exciting scenes I ever wit- 
nessed was the heaving-up of the 
anchor, each link of the chain 
attached weighing over seventy 
pounds; and nothing could give a 
better conception of the size of the 
vessel than the power required in 
performing that-operation. Round 
the capstan revolved sixty men, 
with a like number in each of the 
two lower decks, whose combined 
efforts were unavailing at times to 
stir the anchor, in spite of the ani- 
mated exhortations of Mr. Halpin, 
the chief officer, and the lively 
strains of a young fiddler, who, 
perched on the capstan, played such 
music as sailors love to bear. At 
the first. sound, however, of the. 
tune, “Slap bang, here we. are 
again!” the men made a determin- 
ed effort, and, all joining in the 
lively chorus heart and. voice,: they 
succeeded in overcoming the resist- 
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ance offered; but it was not till 
after many repetitions of the same 
invigorating air that the anchor 
was finally brought up. 

Our progress was at first so pain- 
fully slow that some grave doubts 
arose as to whether the vessel could 
ever attain such a speed'as six knots 
an hour. During her course down 
Bullock Channel, and even as far 
as Dover, so long as daylight lasted, 
ever and anon an excursion steamer 
or sailing-boat came alongside filled 
with passengers, who, in spite 
the languor of sea-sickness, testified 
their good wishes for our success’ by 
cheering with hearty goodwill. At 
4.15 p.m. the Porcupine, having 
hoisted up a white flag at her 
mizzen bearing the words, “God 
speed you,” turned slowly round, 
and, on passing the Great East- 
ern, gave a ringing cheer, which 
was answered by deafening shouts 
on the part of our men, and then 
alone we proceeded on our eventful 
voyage, 

escending from the bridge to 
look about me, my first impression 
gave me the notion of a decent- 
sized village. Around me were 
blacksmiths’ forges, carpenters’ 
shops, all resounding with the hum 
of busy workers. On looking at 
the live-stock on board, we seemed 
like a large community seeking an- 
other home, taking everything ne- 
cessary for a permament settlement, 
with the exception of the emigrant’s 
chief blessing—namely, a wife: for 
IT need scarcely say that none of 
the fair sex accompanied the expe- 
dition. We numbered nearly five 
hundred men in all, to supply 
whose wants there were twelve 
oxen; one cow, one hundred and 
twenty sheep, twenty fine Hamp- 
shire pigs, and innumerable geese, 
ducks, and fowls, and all these in- 
dependently of hundredweights of 
fresh and preserved meats. Nor 
must I forget to include a black cat 
and a jackdaw, who often during 
the voyage would perch for hours 
on the top of the dynamometer 
watching the paying-out of the 
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‘gradually during her course down 





Cable, apparently, with self-satis- 
fied complacency. 

Some idea of the size of the ves- 
sel may be obtained by stating that 
the length of the walk on deck, 
which we named Regent Street, 
was exactly one-eighth of a mile; 
and here daily would the energetic 
Mr. Cyrus Field take his exercise 
before breakfast and dinner, taking 
such hasty strides that no one on 
board could keep up with him.—Or 
look at the steerage, low the deck 
aft is a spacious room, in which 
four large wheels are placed in @ 
line from stem to stern, at each 
of which are two men: though 
there are two compasses before the’ 
foremost wheel, the men steer en- 
tirely by the brass finger of a dia!, 
whose motions are \guided by the 
chief steersiman, who Stands at the 
wheel in the centre of the sh p, which 
notwithstanding all prognostica- 
tions to the contrary, answers 
readily to the helm, though going 
at a speed of only four knots per 
hour. 

A boatswain on board who, with 
ten men, had charge of the vessel 
during the winter, describing her 
size and solitude, said to me, “ Sir, 
a@ man might have lain dead in 
some cabin astern for a whole week 
before we at the bow would know 
of it.” And I can easily believe it. 
I have explored the vessel as much 
as most men on board; I have 
wandered through long dark pas- 
sages at moments illumed by the 
fierce and sudden blaze of an open 
furnace—nay, I have descended to 
the very kelson—and yet I know 
that there are many places from 
which I should find it difficult to 
emerge again into light. In my 
survey I noticed particularly that 
the names of many streets, alleys, 
and taverns in the neighbourhood 
of the docks were painted on vari- 
ous parts of the lower decks, show- 
ing how a sailor loves to bear with 
him a memory of bis favourite and 
familiar localities. 

The speed of the vessel increased 
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the Channel from four to five, and 
ultimately to six knots per hour, 
which latter rate she steadily main- 
tained throughout the run to Valen- 
tia, even with the extra weight she 
had to tug through the waters dur- 
ing the latter half of the voyage. 
At 5.20 a.m. on Sunday we were off 
Beachy Head, and at 11 Captain 
Anderson read prayers in the din- 
ing saloon, which was by no means 
crowded, though more than two 
hundred men _ attended service. 
Early on Monday morning Ply- 
mouth was reached, and we made 
the Lizard Point at noon; and there 
we noticed ahead of us a screw 
steamer labouring violently, and 
evidently determined to overhaul 
us. She proved to be the Caroline, 
which left the Thames several days 
before us, bound for Valentia, and 
having the shore-end of the Cable 
on board. We had fully expected 
to find her at her destination, but 
she was so heavily weighted that the 
slightest breeze was too much for 
her; so, running for shelter into 
Falmouth, she there awaited our 
coming up. A ‘strong new line 
heing sent astern, we immediately 
took the helpless vessel in tow, and 
had every reason to congratulate 
ourselves that we were not on board 
of her. Her fearful rolling and 
pitching, however annoying to her 
inmates, were to ug sitting on the 
a of our motionless ark. 
ighly interesting, exciting, and 
even amusing. It was like viewing 
a looming shipwreck from the com- 
fortable boxes of a theatre, with the 
additional advantage of knowing 
that the scene, with all its accessor- 
ies, was sternly real. Throughout 
the night the wind blew hard, but 
she held on bravely, her crew, what- 
ever apprehension her wretched 
state gave rise to, knowing well 
that, without our assistance, there 
would be probably such a delay as 
might prove fatal to the undertak- 
ing. Nothing occurred until we 
had passed the Skilligs, two islands 
about eight miles distant from Va- 
lentia, when the rope gave way just 
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over the bow of the Caroline, and 
she parted from us; but with a fair 
wind, and being so near her destina- 
tion, we had no further fears for 
her safety. At the same time, about 
5 a.m. on Wednesday the 19th of 
July, we came up with the Terrible 
and the Sphinx, the two war steam- 
ers appointed to convoy the Great 
Eastern across the Atlantic. 

As the laying of the shore-end 
of the Cable would necessarily oc- 
cupy some days, Captain Anderson 
thought it prudent to seek safer 
quarters than the immediate neigh- 
bourhood afforded; so, sending Mr. 
Canning, the chief engineer, on 
shore to superintend the laying of 
the shore-end, we turned south and 
steered for Bantry Bay, where we 
anchored at 4 p.m. towards the east 
end of Bear Haven, there to await 
further orders. Immediately on 
our arrival we were invaded by a 
fleet of boats containing the whole 
commercial population of Bear 
Island and the adjacent mainland, 
From the rough appearance of the 
natiycs, and the rude simplicity of 
their naval architecture, we might 
easily imagine ourselves in the 
neighbourhood of some country not 
often visited by civilised nations. 
Like ants climbing up the heaven- 
sent carcass of a huge elephant, so 
does this human swarm clamber u 
the gangway with frantic yells 
shouts; and, utterly regardless of 
the danger of falling into the sea, 
they push each other wildly in their 
eager endeavours to be the first on 
board. The deck once gained, they 
establish a position in the fairest 
portion of tre ship, from which it 
were vain to try and remove them; 
and there displaying their wares, 
they open a profitable intercourse 
(at least on one side) with our silly 
crew. We all know how lavishly a 
sailor spends his money, on useful 
things if possible, but if such be 
not obtainable, then on anything. 
Here have we been scarcely five 
days at sea, und yet, judging from 
the eagerness with which our men 
part with their money, one would 
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imagine that they had just arrived 
after a six months’ cruise at least. 
And what things they purchase! 
One man carries off in triumph a 
goose, which, when plucked, would 
hardly suffice for the dinner of even 
a moderate eater, and yet he liber- 
ally invites two or three of his com- 
rades to share his Sunday’s repast, 
when he hopes to enjoy his cherish- 
ed delicacy, stuffed, as he promises 
them, with heaps of onions, An- 
other purchases a pair of woollen 
stockings, which seem better adapt- 
ed for grating nutmegs than for 
comfort. Hundredweights of bad 
butter and rocky cheese—gallons 
of odious stuff called buttermilk— 
salt-fish of three years’ pickle— 
scores of eggs—mountains of bread, 
of which they can get what they 
like on board—clumsy pipes—poul- 
try, dead and alive—lines to catch 
cod-fish in Newfoundland (the lat- 
ter bought also by the gentlemen) 
—everything is purchased, and at 
prices, too, far exceeding those 
usual in our not over-cheap me- 
tropolis. As to the mere sight- 
seers and idlers on deck, whatever 
impression the vast ship made on 
them it would be difficult to guess, 
their admiration being exclusively 
bestowed on our black pigs. I par- 
ticularly observed one gentleman, 
dressed in remnants of varied hue 
and material, whose contemplation 
of those animals produced a mixed 
feeling of delight and regret.. Daily 
he came on board, never moving 
from the spot they occupied (the 
painter’s shop), inhaling the cher- 
ished odour, and ever making ear- 
nest but fruitless attempts to obtain 
one from the purser, in exchange 
for a huge white pig he left in his 
boat below. Nor must I forget the 
noble patriotism of one visitor, evi- 
dently a merchant of great standing 
in the country, who inquired if the 
ship wanted coaling, offering, in 
that case, to place fifty tons at our 
disposal. And most amusing was 
his expression of astonishment and 
unbelief when he was informed 
that the quantity he offered would 


scarcely suffice fr five hours’ con- 
sumption. When the market flag- 
ged, either through the absorption 
of the supply or the weakness of 
the demand, our sailors invited the 
natives to a Terpsichorean contest; 
so the fiddler was brought on deck, 
and after much coyness on the part 
of the performers, several highly 
characteristic, but, in my opinio 
very monotonous and Bo. 
figures were executed on both sides, 
At sunset, after repeated orders, 
and with much trouble, our noisy 
visitors left the ship, their depart- 
ure being attended with the same 
frightful yells and shouts that had 
graced their arrival. 

On Thursday morning, the wea- 
ther being fine, Captam Anderson 
proposed making the ascent of 
Hungry Hill, a mountain adjacent, 
whose summit reaches to the re- 
spectable height of 2050 feet; it 
being his custom, wherever he 
anchored, to select the highest spot 
of land in the neighbourhood, and 
to ascend it, in order to learn the 
nature of the country around, Se- 
veral of us joined him in this by 
no means formidable-looking ‘ex- 
cursidn, though, before we were; 
half-way up, many of us. regretted 
that we had not remained with, 
those keen sportsmen below, who 
spent the day in vainly seeking 
some feathered, or indeed any ob- 
ject on which to exercise their skill, 
After a tedious ascent, we at last 
reached the summit, but, as is 
usually the case, only to find our- 
selves enveloped in a dense fog. 
Before we descended, however, it 
cleared off for » few moments, en- 


abling us to get a hasty glimpse of | 


the scenery around, whilst far in 
the distance we descried the Ter- 
rible and the Sphinx entering the 
haven by the narrow channel at the 
west end, This latter fact was the 
signal for a hurried and over- 
precipitous descent, from the tum- 
bles met with in which some of us 
did not recover for many days. 


Throughout Thursday and Friday, 


the ship was visited by numbers of 
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the neighbouring gentry, and the 
market was kept up as_ usual, 
though the arrival of the two men- 
of-war relieved us from a little of 
the pressure. On Friday evening, 
Captain Napier of the Terrible, and 
Japtain Hamilton of the Sphinx, 
with all the officers of both vessels, 
joined us at dinner. Amongst the 
latter were two intelligent young 
\Danes, whose talk was naturally 
about ow beloved Princess, and the 
shameful spoliation of their coun- 
try; and certainly it would be dif- 
ficult to find two themes better cal- 
culated to awaken a Briton’s loyal 
enthusiasm, or to arouse his fierce 
indignation. 
In spite of the lovely scenery 
around, we were getting tired of our 
pleasant inactivity, and were anx- 
ious to leave our present moorings. 
Sorely grieved, too, was Captain 
Anderson at the delay caused by 
the late arrival of the Caroline, for 
well he knew that the time was ap- 
proaching when the weather could 
not be depended on for two days 
together. It was, therefore, with 
intense satisfaction that we hailed 
the arrival of a coast-guardsman 
from Valentia, who, coming over- 
land, reached our ship on Saturday 
at 11 p.m., bringing the welcome in- 
telligence that the Caroline had com- 
menced laying the shore-end of the 
Cable (about twenty-seven miles in 
length,) and that the operation would 
be completed early on the following 
morfiing ; so, getting up steam as 
quickly as possible, we weighed 
anchor at 2 a.m. on Sunday, July 
23d, and, followed by the Terrible 
and the Sphinx, proceeded to the 
spot where the splice was to be ef- 
fected. At 10.80 we came up with 
the Caroline, and shortly after the 
Hawk, a fine steamer belonging 
to the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company, arrived, hav- 
ing on board a distinguished party, 
including Sir Robert Peel, the Knight 
of Kerry, Lord John Hay, Captain 
Hamilton, a director of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, and many other 
gentlemen connected with the un- 
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dertaking. There were also some 
ladies on board, who were sadly dis- 
appointed at not being able to visit 
the ship,—a task which, owing to the 
roughness of the sea, even the gen- 
tlemen could not accomplish with- 
out a wetting. Here Mr. Canning 
rejoined us, accompanied by Dr. W. 
H. Russell, Mr. Deane, Mr. Temple, 
and others. The paddle-box boats 
of the Sphinx having taken the end 
of our Cable on board the Caroline, 
the splice with the shore-end was 
successfully effected at 5.30 p.m. ; 
and the last visitor having left our 
ship, amidst the firing of guns and 
loud cheers from all the five vessels, 
we commenced paying out the Cable 
from the aft tank at a speed of about 
four knots per hour. 

And now, before proceeding fur- 
ther with my narrative, I think it 
expedient to explain as briefly as 
possible the nature of the opera- 
tions to be performed, and also the 
means to be employed for carrying 
them out, in order that I may, 
if I can, make the subsequent 
events thoroughly intelligible to 
the reader. 

The Cable, two thousand three 
hundred miles in length, was coiled 
in three tanks; one at the stern 
({ take them in the order used), the 
second in the fore-part, and the 
third in the middle of the vessel. 
The first contained about 840 miles 
of Cable, the second about 640 
miles, and the remainder, together 
with the shore-end for Newfound- 
land, was coiled in the middle tank. 
The ends of these separate coils 
were kept joined, and the transfer 
from one tank to another was per- 
formed with the greatest ease. 
From the fore-tank, a trough, with 
revolving wheels placed at~ certain 
distances to prevent too great fric- 
tion, extended to the paying-out 
machinery at the stern, whilst from 
the other tanks smaller troughs led 
to the main artery. The paying- 
out machinery, as I have said, is 
placed at the stern, and is, perhaps, 
the most perfect thing of its kind 
that has ever been constructed, not 
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a hitch occurring in its working 
throughout the voyage. It consists 
of a large wheel, round which the 
Cable makes two turns, and then, 
passing out, it glides over a succes- 
sion of smaller wheels, over which 
others are placed, acting as breakers 
to prevent it paying out too quickly. 
Between the last wheel of this 
machine and the one immediately 
over the stern of the vessel the 
dynamometer is placed. This is an 
instrument for calculating the strain 
to which the Cable is subjected in 
its progress. Through the upright 
grooves of an iron frame, a wheel, 
UNDER which the cable passes, slides 
according to the varying strain, the 
amount being indicated by figures 
on the side of the frame. When it 
is necessary to pick up the Cable, a 
wire rope is passed from the wheel 
at the bow, and thence outside the 
vessel to the stern, where it is 
brought up and fastened securely 
to the Cable, which is then cut, and 
the whole dropping into the sea, 
the rope is hauled in at the bow 
until the Cable is brought on board 
and fixed to the picking-up ma- 
chinery, which is worked by a small 
steam-engine, and between this 
machine and the bow-wheel is an- 
other dynamometer. Lastly, there 
are rope-stoppers used to retard the 
progress of the Cable, or the wire 
rope when in use; these are made 
of untwisted hemp rope of great 
thickness, and are twined two or 
three times round the cable or 
rope, and the ends being pulled 
down by the men, the resistance 
they give is very effectual. To 
conclude this explanation—in order 
to ascertain the perfect continuity 
of the electric current, signals were 
continually passed along the whole 
Oable to Valentia, and vice versa, 
and these tests were made every ten 
or fifteen minutes throughout the 
day and night. 

And now to resume my narra- 
tive. The paying-out of the Cable 
progressed satisfactorily, the speed 
increasing to six knots per hour, be- 
yond which rate it was not thought 
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advisable to proceed. Things looked 
bright indeed; and as regards the 
elements, no expedition could have 
started under more favorable au- 
spices. The cloudless afternoon 
had given place to a real summer 
evening, and watching from the 
paddle-boxes the magnificent sun- 
set (our first in the broad Atlantic) 
under the soothing influence of our 
pipes, we banished all fear and 
anxiety, already speculating with 
too sanguine confidence as to the 
time we should reach Newfound- 
land; and when at last we retired 
to rest, not one of us dreamed of 
impending disaster. 

At 4.20 a.m. on the following 
morning I was aroused from sleep 
by the booming report of one of our 
guns— that being a_preconcerted 
signal for the men-of-war to stop. 
I hurried on deck, and to my dis- 
may learned that the signalling 
was imperfect, indicating that some 
accident had happened to the Cable. 
Fresh tests were applied over and 
over again, but ever with the same 
mortifying result. The communi- 
cation with shore, however, not be- 
ing wholly stopped, though it was 
impossible to say how soon that 
might occur, orders were given to 
send out the Hawk to our assist- 
ance. Inthe mean time the Cable 
had been cut, and, being transferred 
to the machinery at the bow, we 
proceeded to pick it up at the 
slow rate of one. mile per hour. 
Before this latter operation, how- 
ever, could be begun, we had paid 
out twelve miles or more; so that, 
supposing, as it was conjectured, 
the faulty portion of the Cable had 
passed overboard at the time of 
the discovery, it would require 
twelve hours to bring it to light. 
When six miles of Cable had 
been drawn up, it was cut, and 
tested to see if the defect was on 
board; but such not being the 
case, we resumed the tedious pro- 
cess of picking up. At 5.30 a.m. 
on Tuesday the Hawk arrived. 
By this time ten miles of Cable 
had been hauled in, and again it 
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was cut and tested, but with the 
same result as before. Very early 
it was discovered that the steam- 
power of the picking-up machin- 
ery was defective ; and Mr. Canning, 
the. chief engineer, attempted to 
remedy this defect by bringing into 
service a small locomotive on board. 
A consultation having then taken 
place between the chief engineers 
and electricians, it was thought ad- 
visable to return to the spot where 
the splice with the shore-end had 
been made; but Mr. Canning was 
anxious to see the result of his 
additional machinery; so having 
picked up abont two hundred 
fathoms more of the Cable, to the 
delight of all, the faulty part was 
brought on board. On examina- 
tion it was found that a piece of 
the iron wire, of which the outer 
covering of the Cable is parfly 
made, had penetrated the gutta- 
percha, thus destroying the perfect 
insulation of the copper wires. Some 
suspicion arose of foul play, such 
an instance having occurred some 
years ago in laying a cable in the 
North Sea, a crime which was only 
brought to light two years after by 
the confession of the culprit, who 
declared that he had been offered 
one thousand pounds if he succeed- 
ed in his diabolical attempt. 

At 1 pm, the splice being 
made, we again proceeded on our 
course, but not for long. Half an 
hour had scarcely elapsed, when, to 
the surprise and dismay of all, a 
fresh fault was announced. This 
time the disaster looked serious, 
for all communication with the 
shore was totally lost. Patiently 
we watched the application of con- 
tinual tests, the very mention of 
picking up producing a feeling of 
gloom, and the mere sight of the 
machine becoming hateful. When 
at last we were about to have re- 
sort to it, suddenly the signals 
were again perfect; and soon after, 
with much laughter at our fears, 
we learned that the cause of all 
our anxiety and despair was the 
removal of an instrument at Valen- 
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tia, for some purpose best known 
to those on shore; and then resum- 
ing the satisfactory process of pay- 
ing out of the Cable, with thankful 
and merry hearts we again proceed- 
ed on our voyage. 

At 8 a.m. on Wednesday, July 
26th, we desired the Sphinx (the 
enly vessel having the proper ap- 
paratus) to take soundings. Hay- 
ing stopped for that purpose, she 
was unable to overtake us. Gradu- 
ally she became less distinct, and 
on Friday morning we lost sight of 
her for ever; and it was supposed 
that she passed us in a foggy night 
whilst we were picking up the 
second fault. From this time up 
to Saturday the 29th no fresh an- 
nouncement of disaster interfered 
with the proper attention to our 
meals, or destroyed our equanim- 
ity ; and I take this seasonable op- 
portunity to say a few words about 
the —— on board. 

And first, as in duty bound, let 
me mention Captain Anderson of 
the China, one of the Cunard steam- 
ers, specially selected on account of 
his great experience for carrying 
out this arduous enterprise. Of 
him I may truly say that I never 
met with a nobler specimen of a 
race of men whom, from my earliest 
youth, I have ever regarded with 
the utmost respect and admiration 
—brave, yet God-fearing ; stern on 
duty, yet gentle at other times; 
and of such skill that it is not sur- 
prising his reputation as a com- 
mander should be so high. Then 
follow two gentlemen on whose 
ability the success of the under- 
taking mainly depended—namely, 
Messrs. Oanning and Olifford, the 
chief Engineers, whose characters 
will be best developed in the events 
that occurred. Next follow Messrs. 
de Sauty and Saunders, the chief 
Electricians of the expedition. 
There is Mr. Gooch, now M.P. for 
Oricklade, who as « director of the 
Telegraph Oonstruction and Main- 
tenance Company, and also as a di- 
rector and chief proprietor of the 
Great Eastern, necessarily leads a 
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most anxious life; and Mr. Cyrus 
Field, the pioneer of Atlantic enter- 
prise, full of hope and confidence, 
and never betraying anxiety or 
despair even at the most serious 
disaster —a man. whose restless 
energy is best shown in his spare 
yet strong frame, as if his daily 
food but served for the develop- 
ment of schemes for the benefit of 
mankind in general and the profit 
of individuals in particular, every 
stoppage in our progress being 
marked by the issue of a fresh 
prospectus, each showing an in- 
crease of dividend as the certain 
result of confiding speculation— 
and I say all honor to him for his 
unswerving resolution to complete 
that great work for the success of 
which he has toiled so long and so 
earnestly. Then we have Professor 
’ Thomson and Mr. Varley, two emi- 
nent electricians sent out by the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company to 
draw up a report of the voyage, 
but who have no authority to inter- 
fere in the management of the 
expedition: most learned men are 
they ; so precise, that a difference 
in their respective calculations of 
even a millionth part of a decimal 
involves a long and animated yet 
perfectly amicable discussion. A 
valuable man, too, is Captain Mori- 
arty, R.N., whose services cannot 
be too highly acknowledged, his 
skill and precision in taking observ- 
ations being of the greatest benefit. 
No chance of escape has the coy 
sun; let him but peer forth an 
instant, and Moriarty’s keen and 
quick eye snatches the information 
required. There are also in our 
saloon Messrs. London, Temple, and 
Willoughby Smith, all connected 
with the expedition; nor must I 
forget M. Despecher, a French 
gentleman who has witnessed the 
laying of many a marine telegraph 
cable; a great traveller, and there- 
fore more free from prejudice than 
some of his countrymen. There 
is Dr. Ward and his son, who have 
lenty of work to do, and so has Mr. 
Sana ever busy taking notes for 
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a history of the expedition, for 
which the genial and industrious 
Mr. Dudley is preparing pictorial 
illustrations ; and last, not least, 
the well-known Dr. Russell, who 
not only supplies the literary por- 
tion of the aforesaid work, but who 
also has to furnish an elaborate re- 
port of the voyage for the Company 
to forward to the press: an excellent 
companion is he on a long voyage, 
ever chatty and cheerful, and full of 
anecdotes and information picked 
up in every quarter of the globe. It 
is said that Ceasar, Napoleon, and I 
believe, our own Wellington, could 
write despatches and give verbal 
orders at the same time; but in 
this respect Russell beats them all. 
I have seen him correct the proof? 
sheets of a newspaper of which he 
is the editor, enter into the general 
conversation, and, moreover, play a 
rubber of whist, all at once, though 
I fear with some detriment to his 
partner’s interests in the latter 
operation ; his two sons, Willie and 
Johnny, accompanying him, looking 
forward with delight to catching a 
cod-fish in Newfoundiand. There 
are also many young gentlemen in 
the other saloon who accompany 
the expedition for the purpose of 
acquiring experience as engineers 
or electricians, amongst whom are 
Mr. Gooch’s son, Messrs. Crampton, 
jun., and Trench, and a most ingen- 
ious little mechanician, M. Schafer, 
whose goodtemper was proof against 
all the practical jokes played on 
him: a most useful member of the 
community was he, repairing with 
great skill and readiness any article 
broken on board, from a watch to 
a meerschaum pipe. His last me- 
chanical exploit was the fashioning 
of a small knife from a piece of the 
iron wire of the cable, the blade of 
which was only three-tenths of an 
inch in length, and warranted to 
cut. My list would not be com- 
plete were I to omit Mr. Halpin, 
the chief officer; a quondam block- 
ade-runner, full of Southern pro- 
clivities, and with a hearty dislike 
of the stars and stripes, prolific of 
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marvellous sea-stories, every inchi 
(and many has he) a sailor, and a 
great favourite with all. 

How smoothly does the Great 
Leviathan glide through the water! 
So quietly work the ponderous en- 
gines, and with so little vibration, 
that, except for the smoke (of which 
more anon), you could scarcely, be- 
lieve you were in a steam-vessel. 
But alas! “ surgit amari aliquid.” 
As in a community of workmen, 
those who do the least work make 
the most noise, so in this huge fac- 
tory of machinery there is a small 
auxiliary engine, very properly called 
the “* Donkey,” which makes an in- 
cessant noise, with but little inter- 
mission, during the whole twenty- 
four hours. My feelings were too 
hostile to allow me to make any 
inquiries as to the nature of the 
functions performed by my tor- 
mentor (something in the pumping 
line, I believe), but if I might judge 
by the noise, I should say that not 
only had it to propel the vessel, but 
also to perform all the work done 
on board by machinery. With great 
tact, too, this little monster has 
been so placed that the inmates of 
the chief saloon shall have the most 
practical experience of its obtrusive 
activity, as if to remind them that 
life even on board the Great East- 
ern is not wholly a bed of roses— 
truly a moral doctrine, but very 
trite and utterly superfluous amidst 
circumstances that serve to keep it 
ever fresh in remembrance. More- 
over, it is useless to try and escape 
the annoyance by changing your 
cabin, for, like the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father, it is by nature ubiqui- 
tous, and wherever you wander, 
there also shall its rap-rap be heard. 
Yet, in spite of this little nuisance, 
what life can be compared to a life 
at sea, especially in such a good 
ship, where there is little or no 
chance of ever being prostrated by 
sea-sickness¢ No doubt it has its 
drawbacks, but what existence is 
free from them? True, you cannot 
wander in green lanes, nor feast the 
eye on fresh verdure and the varied 
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hues of “rain-awakened” flowers, 
but in no state can you be more in- 
dependent of those petty cares which 
cloud the sunshine of the mere 
dwellers on earth. You are free 
from the extortion of cabmen and 
the inconsiderate rush of a city’s 
mob. There are no letters to write, 
no calls to make or receive, and no 
bills to pay. The tax-gatherer, the 
poor-rate collector, and all the other 
blessings of civilised life, are un- 
known. In all security you walk 
abroad, and in the darkest hour of 
night dismiss all fears of pickpock- 
ets and garotters. You keep up no 
wife for your late return, and the 
latch-key is laid aside. Last, and 
chief blessing of all, money, with- 
out which you cannot move an inch 
on shore, is at sea a mere drug, 
and not of the slightest use or con- 
sideration. 

Perched aloft in the rigging, I 
was wholly absorbed in these pleas- 
ing reflections, and, with pipe in 
mouth, was enjoying the seene 
around me, engaged in ho more 
serious occupation than watching 
the baffled waves break against the 
vessel in imbecile attempts to dis- 
turb its equilibrium, when I was 
suddenly aroused from my dream 
of sweet content by a sound of 
suppressed laughter from _ below, 
whilst, at the same time, I experi- 
enced a curious sensation, indicat- 
ing a want of freedom in my lower 
limbs. Looking down, I saw a*sea 
of grinning faces beneath, and at 
my feet stood a good-humoured 
sailor, holding the ends of a cord, 
with which he had lashed me to 
the rigging, who said, “ Please your 
honour, pay your footing!” What 
could I do? Though, ‘like Don 
Juan, by nature choleric and sud- 
den, and sorely vexed at his abrupt 
overthrow of my speculations, I 
could not but join in the laugh 
against me, and comply with the 
request so courteously made. So, 
graciously dropping a coin in my 
highwayman’s hat, I received from 
him a certificate in satisfaction of 
all future demands, and, moreover, 
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entitling the bearer henceforth to 
the free and undisturbed use of 
spar or rigging, and then I was 
speedily released from my ludicrous 
and over-conspicuous position; nor 
do I intend to scratch out a word 
I have said, for, with this trifling 
exception, nothing occurred during 
the voyage to upset my theory of 
the utter valuelessness of money 
when at sea. 

And now a word or two about 
our amusements, of which, if I 
may judge by the alacrity shown in 
attending the summons of the va- 
rious bells, those connected with 
the culinary department are by no 
means of the least importance. At 
8 a.m. we sit down to a substantial 
breakfast, which would be perfect 
but for the absence of milk. True, 
our cow is dead, but as she never 
yielded a cupful of that beverage, 
the queer quality of the article 
supplied must not be laid to the 
charge of the poor beast. The 
pipe and cigar follow immediately, 
and then till luncheon we either 
pass our time in watching events 
above or in literary or artistic occu- 
pations below, the latter, however, 
attended with some difficulty. The 
saloon of a vessel, freighted with 
nearly five hundred human beings, 
is ill adapted for serious pursuits, 
and there are defects in that of the 
Great Eastern, as arranged for this 
voyage, which are not apparent 
in ether ships, though I acknow- 
ledge that in one point she beats 
every vessel afloat, and that is her 
extreme steadiness of motion, even 
in a stiff breeze. I have heard that 
great worker, Anthony Trollope, 
declare that on board of the Cunard 
steamers he could write as well and 
as indefatigably as at home, but I 
doubt if even he could do so in the 
saloon of the Great Eastern. Inde- 
pendently of the curiosity and anx- 
iety naturally aroused by the know- 
ledge of what is going on above, 
there is noise enough below to wake 
the very dead. The under saloon 
has been turned into a carpenter’s 
shop and a general receptacle for 
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timber and other ship-stores, and 
it would seem as if it was the sole 
duty of some half-a-dozen noisy 
men (relieved at times by half-a- 
dozen noisier men) to be continu- 
ally lowering or lifting huge logs of 
wood, which bump about, damaging 
the gilding and tearing the pretty 
paper, to the evident discomfort 
and horror of Mr. Gooch, and also 
destroying the repose of those who 
are either writing or reading, or 
doing that for which reading is 
so good a cloak—namely, sleeping. 
In vain M. Despecher sets him- 
self down to get through the two 
tasks he was resolved on perform- 
ing during the voyage. The care- 
ful study of ‘ La Vie de Jules César,’ 
and the *Traité sur la Telegraphie,’ 
is utterly incompatible with the 
incessant “ Yow, ow, ows” of the 
men, and the sudden and sharp 
calls made on his attention by the 
logs of wood—so, slamming violent- 
ly the pages of his beloved books, 
he flies to the piano, and from the 
lively strains of the “ Guards’ 
Waltz” strives to produce a counter- 
irritation. How Professor Thom- 
son and Mr. Varley can fill sheet 
after sheet with abstruse theorems 
and problems illustrated by a whole 
army of letters. commanded by X, 
Y, Z, is to me a wonder—and I can 
only conclude that, their occupa- 
tions requiring more head than 
heart, they are not alive to the dis- 
turbing elements around them; but 
before deciding this point I should 
like to know what Mr. Babbage 
would feel under the circumstances. 

A few hours before dinner are 
occupied in pacing the deck and 
inhaling the sea-breezes impregnat- 
ed with smoke, which is extremely 
pertinacious in its attacks. Care- 
fully avoiding the constant reek of 
the four funnels (thank necessity, 
the fifth has made way for a tank), 
you are met on all sides by the ob- 
noxious vapours of the innumerable 
galley chimneys, and you get out 
of the way of these only to encoun- 
ter the blacksmith’s blast or the 
still fouler breath of the small loco 
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motive. To those who seek exer- 
cise combined with amusement, 
the games of shovel-board and 
quoits offer every advantage. At 
times we have music, Dr. Ward be- 
ing an excellent performer on the 
violin, and M. Despecher a decent 
one on the piano, though, like 
most of his countrymen; he has no 
great love for the classic masters. 
At 5.30, that glorious “tocsin of 
the soul, the dinner-bell,” calls us 
down to the absorption of a sump- 
tuous meal enriched by wines of 
excellent quality. Indeed, in these 
matters the Directors have shown 
a most praiseworthy liberality—so 
much so, that a joker on board, al- 
luding to the title of the Company, 
said, “‘ As regards ‘Construction’ I 
know nothing, but I can safely 
assert that it is a most excellent 
‘Maintenance’ Company.” Nowon- 
der that Dr. Ward has so much 
to do, or that his patient son is 
worn with fatigue in dispensing 
medicine in the various cabins. 
However abstemious we may be on 
shore, the appetite at sea never 
seems satisfied. People—I speak 
also of myself—who when at home 
found the greatest difficulty in con- 
suming a few inches of dry toast 
at breakfast, can and do here actu- 
ally dispose of two or three mutton- 
chops, a plate of broiled ham and 
eggs, and a whole rackfal of toast. 
Nor does this suffice till dinner, the 
luncheon-bell being eagerly attend- 
ed to. Amusing is it to see these 
delicate creatures daily sipping 
sherry and bitters at five, as if their 
poor appetites required any stimu- 
lant. As to the dinner, I say noth- 
ing. Oonsidering that the bill of fare 
contains about twenty items, natu- 
ral curiosity, even without hunger, 
would be a sufficient reason for not 
starving. At tea, like children, 
they enjoy their toast and marma- 
lade, and make no objection to 
biscuits and cheese at ten; and 
verily I believe they would not 
fail to attend were there even an 
additional meal or two added to 
the already too frequent repasts of 
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the day. To conclude my list of 
amusements; the evening is spent 
at whist, chess, or other games, and 
early to bed ‘is the order of the 
night. é 

To return to my narrative. On 
Saturday, July 29th, at 1 P.M, 
to the sudden discomfiture of our 
hopes, another fault was announced, 
and of a far more serious nature 
than the first. There was no delay 
this time. As soon as possible the 
vessel was stopped, and the Cable 
cut and transferred to the bow; 
but again, owing to the want of 
steam, two miles or more had been 
paid out before the machine was 
ready to pick up the submerged 
portion. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the electricians that the 
fault was only two miles distant 
(it being, in fact, on board when dis- 
covered); and exactly that amount 
of Oable having been hauled in, the 
defective part was brought to light. 
Again had a piece of the same wire 
penetrated the Oable; this time 
right through, touching the copper 
wire, and destroying the continuity 
of the electric current. The affair 
looked black indeed. At 7 P.m., 
the splice being made, another 
mishap occurred in transferring the 
Cable to the stern. At all tinres 
this operation is attended with 
some danger, owing to the length 
of the ship and the many obstruc- 
tions to be avoided; and, if pos- 
sible, I cannot but think that it 
would be safer to have the picking- 
up machinery placed aft, though, 
no doubt, there would then be 
danger of the Cable getting en- 
tangled with the screw; add to 
which, the difficulty of steering so 
large a vessel going astern, which 
would in that case have to be done 
whenever the picking-up process 
was resorted to. This accident be- 
ing soon repaired, once more we 
anxiously resumed our course. 

Mr. Canning, having cut off the 
piece of Cable which had the broken 
wire through it, called the men to- 
gether, and one by one asked their 
opinion on the matter. Almost 
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unanimously they declared that the 
disaster could not have been the 
result of accident; and such was 
their indignation, that, supposing 
their verdict to be correct, the cul- 
prit, if discovered, would have met 
with no mercy at their hands. 
Still, without ascribing the disas- 
ters which had occurred to malice, 
it was determined by Messrs. Can- 
ning and Clifford that every pos- 
sible precaution should be taken; 
and for this purpose they requested 
the inmates of the saloon to take 
their watch by turn in the tank day 
and night. This was readily accéded 
to, the men even acquiescing in the 
arrangement, though with regret. 
Certainly it was painful to doubt 
their honesty, especially as so many 
of them had been for years in Mr. 
Canning’s service; but this pre- 


caution was as useful to them as to 
him, for when the peculiar nature 
of the accidents be considered, tak- 
ing into account their similarity, 


tegether with the conclusion ar- 
rived at by the men themselves, 
with this startling fact, moreover, 
that they all occurred during the 
same watch ; and knowing, as I have 
said, that such had occurred before, 
it was difficult to avoid the sus- 
pieion of foul play, and that some 
one man, either through malice or 
hope of gain, had been the cause of 
these misfortunes. It must be said, 
however, that Captain Anderson, 
after much reflection, cast aside all 
idea of mischief, believing that 
accident often produces stranger 
coincidences than can be effected 
by design; and without expressing 
any opinion on the matter, I shall 
be sincerely glad if the Directors, 
after thoroughly sifting this unfor- 
tunate business, arrive at a similar 
conclusion. 

At 8.30 a.m., July 31st, the last 
coil of the Cable in the aft tank 
being paid out, the vessel’s pro- 
gress was stayed for a few moments, 
and the shifting to the fore tank 
was performed with the greatest 
ease. All went on smoothly until 
Wednesday, August 2d. During 
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this time I had taken my watch in 
the tank twice without observing 
anything in the least degree suspi- 
cious ; nor was I sorry to have had 
the opportunity of seeing with what 
perfect ease and celerity the Cable 
uncoiled itself and passed upwards. 
At 7 a.m., Mr. Cyrus Field, keenest 
of watchmen, being in the tank, 
the last fault occurred, and, strange 
to say, with the same gang of men 
in the tank as were present at all 
the previous disasters. We had 
now run 1062 miles from Valentia, 
having only 604 miles more to 
reach Newfoundland, 300 of which 
were comparatively shallow, where 
all danger of failure in*picking up 
the Cable would vanish. By this 
time we had become resigned, and 
even callous, looking on these mis- 
fortunes as only causing a temporary 
delay. 

This being our crowning disaster, 
and the cause of all our future 
operations, I wish to° describe it 
with a little more minuteness. At 
10.30 a.m., in lat. 51°.25 N., long. 
39°.1 W., the Cable having been cut 
and transferred to the bow, the 
picking-up machine was_ started, 
and had hauled in about two miles 
when the boiler of the capstan 
engine became short of steam, and 
whilst waiting for a fresh supply 
the wind suddenly changed. In 
attempting to get the sbip’s head 
to wind she drove over the Cable, 
causing it to pass under her fore- 
poop, and foul of the hawse-pipe at 
the stem on the port-bow. The 
engines were immediately reversed, 
and every endeavour was made to 
get the ship’s head round, but with- 
out success. As the Cable was be- 
ing chafed, a stopper attached to 
a Manilla rope was put on, and line 
veered away until the Cable was 
clear of the hawse-pipes, when it 
led away round to the starboard. 
We were hauling in a few revolu- 
tions in order to get the chafed 
parts on board as quickly as pos- 
sible, when, at twenty-five feet 
from the bow, with a sharp snap the 
CABLE BROKE, and, rushing through 
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the stoppers to which the men held 
on bravely was sucked into the 
sea and lost—perhaps for ever. 

All the power of language is weak, 
indeed, to convey the effect produc- 
ed by this disaster. The shock was 
so sudden and unexpected that we 
could not immediately realise our 
position. For an instant it para- 
lysed us; we looked at each other, 
but spoke not: yet frora out the very 
silence that fell on us there breathed 
a mute questioning, as if the tale 
needed repetition to ensure belief— 
for the announcement was made in 
a low whisper, as if the calamity 
were too great to be uttered aloud, 
and in the hope that some partial 
relief might be obtained by not 
spreading the report too quickly. 
Then for a while it changed the 
nature of all, in respect of moody 
peevishness, reducing us to a uni- 
form level. Our very occupations 
seemed hateful ; the piano was shut; 
the mere mention of whist was met 
by a reproving shake of the head; 
and the editor of a newspaper, pub- 
lished weekly on board, refused to 
issue the looked-for journal, as if to 
say: ‘“ Whilst there is so much 
going on to excite your hopes and 
fears, what need have you of amuse- 
ment? nor are you in a proper tem- 
per to receive it, even if offered.” 
For a moment Captain Anderson 
lost his ever- hopeful smile, and 
Messrs. Canning and Clifford slight- 
ly forgot their usual courtesy. Mr. 
Gooch went below, vainly attempt- 
ing, through sleep, to obtain obli- 
vion, and Mr. Field locked himself in 
his cabin to draw up afresh prospec- 
tus. Mr. Halpin uttered more than 
his usual allowance of oaths; whilst 
Mr. de Sauty, his occupation gone, 
fetched his largest pipe, and, stand- 
ing with his back against the doors 
of his electric office, with hands 
plunged deeply into his pockets, 
smoked fiercely, as i€ to conceal his 
anxiety behind the densest cloud. 
Even the two young Russells lost 
their usual spirits—and no wonder, 
for failure, to them, meant a speedy 
return to school and all its restraints 


' 
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in lieu of the promised holiday in 
the States; whilst Master Johnny 
was guilty of strange neglect, for 
the pet sheep “ billy "—for whose 
sake he daily committed petty lar- 
ceny—on that day bah-ah-ah’d 
unheeded. Moreover, a certain de- 
moralisation had taken place. Hith- 
erto I had never seen any one light 
a pipe or cigar inthe saloons, and 
now smoking was prevalent, the 
ladies’ chamber, with its pretty or- 
naments and luxurious couches, 
being specially selected as a divan; 
and this dreadful breach of discip- 
line was regarded with utter indif- 
ference by Captain Anderson and 
Mr. Gooch, the latter being himself 
one of the chief culprits. One man 
alone was seemingly unmoved, pur- 
suing his avocation as if nothing 
had occurred—and that man was 
the cook ; though, as the crowning 
effect of all, the sound of the din- 
ner-bell lost its accustomed charm. 

It had come at last, this evil of 
evils. There lay the mangled end 
of the Cable; the other end, with 
twelve hundred miles of it, being 
at the bottom of the sea, apparently 
far from the reach of man, I am 
not exaggerating when I say that 
the crash represented a loss of near- 
ly a wmillion sterling, and with it 
fled, for the time at least, the pro- 
spects of the projectors and the 
hopes of all civilised nations. For 
though it was ae resolved 
to try and grapple the Cable, it was 
felt that the task was one of great 
difficulty. We were in a depth of 
two thousand fathoms, or two nauti- 
cal miles; and even if we were so 
fortunate as to succeed in the at- 
tempt, the chances of our bringing 
it on board with such a tackle as we 
had were slight indeed. We had 
five thousand fathoms of wire rope, 
intended to be used for the buoys 
if required, and it was resolved that 
so long as it lasted, and indeed un- 
til everything available for the pur- 
pose was exhausted, there must be 
no thought of returning to England. 

Going back to where the depth 
was a little under 2000 fathoms 
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we commenced operations by lower- 
ing a grapnel with 2500 fathoms of 
the wire-rope attached. This rope 
was in pieces of 100 fathoms, joined 
together by iron shackles and swi- 
vels. The grapnel is a species of 
anchor with five flukes, weighing 
about 3 cwt., and there being at- 
tached at least 500 fathoms of rope 
over and above the depth of the 
sea, its whole length trails along 
the bottom until it meets with 
some obstruction, which the hooks 
grapple; and when those extra 500 
fathoms are hauled in, and the 
strain becomes much increased on 
its leaving the bottom, no doubt 
arises in the mind of any scientific 
man that the Oable is securely grap- 
pled. Slowly we drifted to the spot 
where the Oable lay, and at last the 
vessel turned slowly till her head 
was brought to wind, showing that 
the grapnel had met some great ob- 
struction in its passage along the 
bottom of the ocean. We imme- 
diately commenced hauling in 
the rope at the rate of one mile 
er hour. When the grapnel had 
eft the bottom, the strain on the 
dynamometer increased so much 
each fathom that was drawn in, 
that no doubt existed that we had 
succeeded in grappling the Cable, 
and anxiously we watched foot after 
foot brought up on board. When 
1100 fathoms had been thus recover- 
ed, our hopes increasing every min- 
ute, an iron shackle gave way, and 
the remaining 1400 fathoms of rope, 
with the grapnel attached, fell to 
the bottom of the sea. 

A buoy being lowered, we steam- 
ed ahead in order to make another 
attempt nearer the end of the Cable. 
Having reached the desired spot, 
we dropped another buoy, and then 
lay to, waiting for a change of wind 
to enable the vessel to drift over 
the Cable. At noon on the 4th we 
were enabled to take observations, 
and found that, during the foggy 
night and morning, we had drifted 
between thirty and forty miles. 

The operations of the three fol- 
lowing days are easily described. 
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The wind being against us, each 
night we drifted, and each morn- 
ing, though sorely baffled by the 
fog, we steamed in search of the 
buoy, to the finding of which the 
Terrible was of great service. But 
when the fog lifted, and allowed us 
to ascertain our true position, it 
was useless, with the wind in a direc- 
tion with the Oable, to attempt to 
grapple it, for the vessel must slow- 
ly drift broadside over it, and for 
this purpose both the screw and 
paddle engines are of no use what- 
ever. 

Under all these adverse circum- 
stances a gloomy despair fell on us, 
and each day seemed to lessen our 
chances of success. But whatever 
may have been our individual hopes 
and fears, we shunned expressing 
them, and patience alone was feebly 
recommended. Wonderful, too, and 
sad, indeed, was the change in the 
aspect of the ship. Wandering 
astern, it seemed like the deserted 
hive of a once-flourishing commu- 
nity. The long line of lights ex- 
tending along the paying-out trough 
from the fore tank, and ending aft 
in a brilliant illumination of which 
a theatrical manager might well be 
envious, is extinct. No blaze from 
the blacksmith’s forge illumines 
with ruddy glow the erst-revolving 
wheels of the paying-out machin- 
ery, or the-.cheery faces of the 
workmen once around it. The very 
machine is getting rusty from dis- 
use ; the jackdaw has left his accus- 
tomed post, and, as if angry at its 
complete stoppage, has never since 
been seen. It is a vast solitude, 
with the signalman for the sole in- 
habitant ; and even he, baffled by 
the ever-recurring fog, has little or 
nothing to do. True, there is work 
going on in the fore part of the 
ship, but the men are busy there in 
making appliances to raise the dead, 
and not to help the living, Cable. 
The hope that excites men’s best 
energies is fast slipping away, and, 
hour by hour and day by day, 
stronger grows the impression that 
all human efforts (at least with such 
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tackle as we had) are unavailing to 
bring to light our lost Cable. 

Yet not until those efforts have 
been tried to their utmost strength 
will the pluck of such men as Cap- 
tain Anderson, Messrs. Canning 
and Clifford, and all under them, 
give way; so, the weather at last 
clearing up, on Monday the 7th of 
August we made for the buoy, in 
sight of which the Terrible remain- 
ed with most laudable pertinacity. 
At 11 a.m. the grapnel was again 
lowered, and again was the Cable se- 
curely grappled; but, alas! a swivel 
gave way with a loss of 1500 fathoms 
more of our wire-rope, and once 
more were our hopes doomed to dis- 
appointment. 

A consultation was now held 
amongst the chiefs of the expedition, 
and it was determined to make a 
final attempt. There were still 2000 
fathoms of wire-rope left, but much 
of this was useless, and had to be 
cut out, for the strain on it had 
been so great that the lay of the 
rope, which, before being lowered, 
was only ten inches in length, had 
been pulled out in parts to twenty- 
seven inches. The shackles and 
swivels were all taken out and re- 
placed by others made on board, of 
better material, and capable of bear- 
ing a greater strain. Throughout 
Wednesday, day and night, the ship 
presented a scene of great activity. 
Every carpenter and blacksmith was 
employed in making such alterations 
as would most likely prevent the re- 
currence of such accidents as caused 
the two former attempts to fail. 
Little thought of sleep had any one 
on board. The blacksmith’s musi- 
cal hammer was heard throughout 
the night, whilst on the busy scene 
the forges threw a light which 
would have sent Rembrandt into 
an ecstacy. 

The picking-up machinery having 
become disabled from the extraor- 
dinary work it had been put to per- 
form, and being at all times but ill 
adapted for raising the grapnel, it 
was resolved to use the capstan 
alone for that purpose; but the 
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diameter of the latter being too 
small in the centre, strong timbers 
were fitted and fixed so as to in- 
crease it from two feet six to five 
feet six inches; it was then cased 
with sheets of iron firmly rivet- 
ed, giving it the appearance of a 
solid drum. There being only 
about 1700 fathoms of wire - rope 
fit for use, the extra portion required 
was made up of a thick hemp 
rope and a good-looking Manilla 
rope, which seemed capable of bear- 
ing any strain. All was now ready 
for our final attempt, and anxiously 
we longed to commence operations. 

On Thursday, the 10th of Au# 
gust, the wind, which had blown 
hard throughout the two previous 
days, accompanied by a drenching 
rain, suddenly dropped, and shifted 
to a point very favourable for en- 
abling the vessel to drift over the 
Cable, which we hoped to grapple 
much nearer the broken end, so as 
to have as little strain as possible 
in hauling it ‘on board. At 7.45 
A.M. the grapnel was lowered, and 
slowly we drifted towards the de- 
sired spot ; but the summer gale had 
caused the buoys to shift their 
places, so that it was noon before 
we could ascertain the right posi- 
tion. At 1 p.m.-the strain increas- 
ing gave us hopes that we had grap- 
pled the Cable, but it soon ceased, 
and at 4 p.m, it being concluded 
that we had passed over it, orders 
were given to haul in and make a 
fresh attempt. 

So tedious was the process of 
hauling in, that it took thirteen 
hours to bring the grapnel on 
board. It was found covered with 
a soft pasty substance of a pale 
yellow color, and several gentle- 
men having obtained some of the 
precious substance, it was investi- 
gated with a microscope; and Dr. 
Ward found shells, in one of which 
there was living matter, thus dis- 
proving the assertion that life could 
not exist at such a depth. At 12.30 
p.m. on Friday, August 11th, a day 
long to be remembered, the grapnel 
was lowered for the last time, and 
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at 3.50 p.m., the strain on the dy- 
namometer indicating that we had 
once more grappled the Cable, we 
commenced hauling in, and at 7 
p.M. had succeeded in recovering 
about 800 fathoms. I was then 
standing near the*capstan watching 
the rope being drawn in, with an 
average strain of from 80 to 90 
cwt. A snatch-block had been 
fixed to the deck and to a spar 
above, through which the rope had 
to pass in order to bringit on a 
level with the capstan; no doubt 
a clumsy appliance, but, unfortun- 
ately, the only one available; and, 
dndeed, everything brought into 
service during the grappling was 
but an expedient, for it had never 
been thought possible or probable 
to perform such an operation at so 
great a depth, and no preparations 
had therefore been made. Well, 
the last shackle of the Manilla rope 
was passing through the block with 
heavy jerks when the rope itself 
snapped at the splice. ‘Hold on, 
boys!” shouted Mr. Canning (now 
only thinking of the men’s safety), 
and for a moment its lightning 
speed was arrested by the vigorous 
arms of the men at the rope-stop- 
pers, thus preventing the destruc- 
tive rebound, but not for long: 
escaping from their grasp, it passed 
swiftly over the wheels, and speed- 
ing like a shot from the bow, it 
fell with a heavy swish into the 
greedy waters. 

ALL was over. Every yard of 
material had now been exhausted 
—what human power and inge- 
nuity could do, had been tried— 
the last’ hope of recovering the 
Cable was for the present put an 
end to; and reluctantly, the order 
being given, “South-east by east,” 
the vessel was slowly put on her 
course to England, the Terrible, 
after a speedy “good-bye,” pro- 
ceeding alone to Newfoundland. 

For ten days, with little inter- 
mission, had this battle been 
fought ; and at last, however un- 
willingly, human power was forced 
to succumb: and it did so with 
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dignity ; for it is a glorious feature 
in the natures of most practical 
men, that failure never produces 
despair. Whilst there is a thread 
of hope to cling to, nothing is 
dreamt of but success; and when 
the irretrievable disaster comes at 
last, they at length take their sleep, 
and, wiping from the brain all of 
the past that is unavailing, turn 
their attention solely to the future. 

Intensely interesting had been 
the whole voyage, and especially 
so to witness this last struggle, 
though almost hopeless from the 
first, against superior force, and 
with materials so ill adapted for 
the purpose, yet carried on with 
such persistent energy and such 
unwearied attention on the part of 
the chief workers, that even for 
their sakes alone I could not help 
deeply regretting that success had 
not attended such noble efforts. 
Yet, looking at the amount of ex- 
perience gained, who shall say that 
the result is not in-a high degree 
satisfactory? It has been proved 
that the Cable was of the right spe- 
cific gravity, and its great strength 
was shown by its holding the buoys 
even in a stiff breeze, though the por- 
tion used for that purpose had been 
picked up from a great depth, and 
had been put to a severe strain; it 
was proved that the paying-out 
machinery was. absolutely perfect, 
and that the method employed of 
paying the Cable out from coils in- 
stead of reels is by far the best; it 
has also been proved that it can 
be safely picked up at nearly the 
greatest depth known in the course 
taken between Valentia and New- 
foundland ; and lastly, to the won- 
der of all on board, it has been 
proved that it can even be grappled 
at that depth, and that with proper 
tackle there would be every proba- 
bility of its being raised success- 
fully. 

Much unnecessary, and I venture 
to think unjust, censure has been 
cast on the engineers, by those wise 
people who judge after the event, 
for the inefficiency of the picking- 
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up machinery. The real progress 
of science must ever be affected by 
circumstances, and perfection can 
only be safely reached by the sure 
paths of experience. Messrs. Can- 
ning and Clifford had hitherto 
found the apparatus in use perfectly 
satisfactory, and during this voyage 
it had picked up the Cable from a 
depth of two miles; nor, with the 
exception of the breaking of a bad 
valve-rod, which really caused no 
delay, did it fall to pieces until 
after grappling had commenced. 
Now Mr. Canning’s observation 
when the Cable broke—‘ ALL 1s 
over !”—-proves that grappling at 
two miles was never contemplated, 
and was resorted to rather as an 
experiment than with any hope of 
success; but now that it has been 
proved that the Cable can be grap- 
pled at so.great a depth, no doubt 
the skill and ingenuity of those 
practical engineers will make the 
machine fit for hauling in the grap- 
nel, and proof against any strain to 
which it may be subjected. To 
require human foresight to provide 
for evils utterly unknown, is sim- 
ply demanding an impossibility. I 
have the best authority for stating 
that had the picking-up machine 
been used solely for the purpose for 
which it was made (with the trifling 
exception alluded to), we should 
have returned to Sheerness with all 
its gear as perfect as it was when we 
started.* 


We had a very fine passage home, 
never shifting our sails till after we 
passed Cape Clear, and at a speed 


of nine knots per hour, which, 
under all circumstances, was more 
than we expected. I could have 
wished to have obtained some de- 
tails as regards the consumption 
on board. Of our live stock there 
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only remained fifty sheep, a few 
pigs, and some score or so of fowls; 
but the havoc made must not be 
wholly ascribed to the voracity of 
man. In taking my morning stroll 
amongst the animals I daily noticed 
a gap in the oxen-shed, and know- 
ing that there was plenty of fresh 
meat in the ice-cellar, I was anxious 
to know. the reason. The butcher 
(he is not an Irishman) informed 
me that the oxen were killed in 
order to save their lives, and that 
their gradual decay was owing to 
the water they drank. I am not 
sufficient of a chemist to know the 
properties of condensed water, but 
however great a blessing is the 
discovery of turning the sea-waves 
into fresh water, it certainly does 
not contribute to the prolongation 
of animal life. It had been death 
to the ducks, the cow, and the 
oxen; nor had it improved the 
sheep, so destroying their natural 
instincts that they tamely submit- 
ted to the interested caresses of 
their greatest enemy, the two-leg- 
ged wolf. The pigs alone have 
thrived, but on what will they not 
fatten and grunt? To dismiss these 
interesting creatures: the fifty 
sheep have been purchased by Mr. 
Gooch; and “ Billy,” round whose 
neck the young Russells tied a pink 
string to save him from the butch- 
er’s knife, is to pass the rest of his 
days in clover. 

Early on Thursday, August 17th, 
we reached Crookhaven, and there 
Dr. Russell, with three other gen- 
tlemen, left us. And here I would 
offer a word of advice. If you wish 
your friend to retain a lively im- 
pression of you, don’t get up early 
to see him depart. A more miser- 
able set of unwashed, uncombed, 
unrefreshed, half- awakened, and 





* Since writing the above I have heard with pleasure that the Great Eastern is 


to lay a fresh cable next summer, and then return to grapple the one just lost. 


It 


has been supposed that the buoys will not remain where they were placed ; but 


they were never put there for such a purpose. 


Of course it would be very pleasant 


and curious to find them’still tossing where they were left; but as a mark they 
are not necessary, as the skill of Captains Anderson and Moriarty can find the de- 


sired spot without any such assistance. 
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breakfast-craving mortals I never 
beheld, than the gentlemen who 
crowded the paddle-boxes to give a 
parting cheer to those who then left 
the ship. 

Reaching Lizard Point on Friday 
morning, we steamed up the Chan- 
nel, which was as smooth as glass, 
~ and hove-to, at 9 a.m. on Saturday, 
about two miles from Brighton, 
where many of the passengers land- 
ed; and on Sunday at noon the 
Great Eastern was anchored at her 
old moorings, having been absent 
five weeks and one day. 

And thus, with the fairest pros- 
pect of success—in spite of ar- 
rangements made with the utmost 
liberality, and in spite of the great 
skill and care bestowed in carrying 
them out—either through accident 
or design (let us hope the former), 
one of the noblest enterprises ever 
undertaken by man has for the 
moment faile But it is not in 
the nature of the Anglo-Saxon to 
accept defeat as final, but rather to 
look on each failure as a step nearer 
to success. Let all honour be paid 
to those who have worked so bravely 
to obtain a satisfactory result. It 
is from the knowledge of their 
great abilities the belief is encour- 
aged that time alone is wanted to 
insure complete success, With such 
a ship as the Great Eastern, guided 
by so skilful a commander as Cap- 
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tain Anderson, and with such men 
as Messrs, Canning and Clifford to 
superintend the machinery, and 
Messrs. de Sauty and Saunders to 
conduct the electrical operations, 
there is every reason to indulge in 
the most sanguine expectations. 

Yet is there wisdom in not being 
over-confident. Sweet are the ex- 
ulting poeans of victory, but it were 
better not to sound them until the 
battle is won. It is well to be 
hopeful and sanguine, for except 
under the influence of such feelings 
no great work can ever be accom- 
plished ; but to express those hopes 
as if they were already realized, 
before an atom of work has been 
done to insure success, will too 
often lead to regret and mortifica- 
tion, as, unfortunately, has been 
the result in the present instance. 

And yet I have no doubt what- 
ever of final success.. No matter 
what faults arise, whether caused 
by accident or malice, with picking- 
up machinery as perfect in its work- 
ing as that made for paying out the 
Cable, no more serious misfortune 
can happen than is produced by a 
temporary delay. The next expedi- 
tion, I hope and believe, will meet 
with complete success; and my only 
wonder is, that such has not been 
the result of the present under- 


taking. 
Henry O’Nen, A.R.A. 





